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Preface 

»"T^HIS volume consists of the first three parts of the Yearbook oj Anthropology — 1955, 
first published and distributed by the Wenner-Gren Foundation, under whose 
auspices it was prepared. The Yearbook, intended to report on the major accomplish¬ 
ments and trends during 1952—1954 in aspects of the field of anthropology, included— 
as well as the substantive articles which appear here—summaries of applications of 
anthropology and reports on regional activities as well as certain reference data. The 
materials included in this edition will, we hope, have the effect of supplementing and 
extending the encyclopedic inventory of the field begun with Anthropology Today 
(University of Chicago Press, 1953). 

The idea of a yearbook seems both timely and of great value. The discipline of 
anthropology in recent years has grown spectacularly in influence and in numbers of 
students and professional workers. We feel that it is most opportune to bring into 
existence a publication devoted solely to summarizing recent scholarly achievements 
through articles of wide scope accompanied by extensive, selected bibliographies. 
With this volume, anthropology joins the company of such other fields as law, educa¬ 
tion, psychology, etc., which have their own yearbook series. 

The Yearbook of Anthropology is envisaged as a new series of annual publications. 
However, we wish to emphasize the experimental nature not only of this first volume, 
in content, organization, and means of presentation, but also of the publication series 
itself. The production of the first volume should be looked upon as a pilot project. It 
cannot be stressed too strongly that the preparation of subsequent volumes depends 
upon the response from the anthropological profession, indicating the need to con¬ 
tinue this series and containing imaginative ideas for the improvement in quality 
and usefulness of future issues. 

Ours is an age of specialists, and it is not surprising that anthropology, too, should 
have its own. We have our experts in radiocarbon dating and in ceramic typology and 
our specialists in anthropometry and linguistic analysis. We long have had anthro¬ 
pologists who centered their attention on culture history and even on a single subject, 
such as kinship, relating to the organization of human groups. Further, we have those 
who specialize on a single phase of kinship or on single tribes or cultural groups in 
one particular area. One has only to consult the catalogue of courses for any major 
university which offers an advanced degree in anthropology to see how far subdivision 
has gone. 

To be sure, much of the credit for the progressive recent changes in anthropology 
rightfully belongs to the specialists who have influenced professional thought and 
practice in many ways. By focusing their efforts on a single aspect of the complex 
process of human existence, they have been able to see problems long unnoticed and 
to effect changes sorely needed. Of course, the path of change has not always been 
straightforward. More than one proposal which was hailed as an epoch-making dis¬ 
covery and given immediate application—sometimes with more enthusiasm than 
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critical judgment—subsequently has been found to be neither a discovery nor an 
improvement. It nevertheless is true that our specialists have made significant con¬ 
tributions to modern anthropology. The future holds the promise of even greater 
developments. 

The layman’s stereotype of an anthropologist as a scholar concerned only with 
skulls, weird customs, and potsherds reflects too simple a picture, for modern anthro¬ 
pologists assert that their discipline holds up a “mirror for man” and is, indeed, the 
study of man. In a culture which places value on the widest possible diffusion of 
knowledge to the greatest number of people, the relationships between professional 
scholars and laymen is a fundamental problem in communication and education. To 
a much greaUT extent than is sometimes recognized, the contributions of anthro¬ 
pological research become significant only as they are understood and applied by 
individuals, whether for personal information and use or in their role as researchers 
or instructors. If teachers arc able to see the total pattern of anthropology, while en¬ 
gaged in their specific tasks, they may better accelerate the pace of anthropological 
progress. It is hofied that by its summary of current achievements Current Anthropology 
will be a stimulus and encouragement to anthropological research and education. 

Professional anthropologists, however, are not the only ones who have a vital inter¬ 
est in the principles and practices of the discipline. Just as the professional anthro¬ 
pologists have become increasingly aware of the contributions of other disciplines, so 
have the heads of schools and planners of curricula taken more and more interest in 
the contributions of anthropology. In the United States, for example, education tra¬ 
ditionally has been a matter of public opinion. Boards of education, the bodies that 
decide local policy, are generally composed of laymen rather than professional edu¬ 
cators. What is needed is an alert, informed public opinion that is sensitive to the 
implications of anthropological theories and that understands the goals toward 
which anthropologists are striving. Though public opinion tends to sec immediate 
problems rather than more basic issues, the informed layman sometimes sees social 
and economic implications in anthropological research to which a research scholar 
may not be sensitive. Thus, thoughtful public opinion may serve to supplement pro¬ 
fessional judgment. It is hoped that Current Anthropology will add to the understanding 
that public-spirited citizens have of anthropological problems. 

This volume is intended also for a third group of readers: those, other than anthro¬ 
pologists, who are scientifically or professionally trained. These include the psy¬ 
chologist and the sociologist, the geneticist and the anatomist, the geologist and the 
ecologist, the legislator and the journalist, and others whose activities bring them into 
contact with anthropologists, their writings and their theories. To our colleagues in 
related fields it is hoped that Current Anthropology offers a means of deepening their 
insight into the problems confronting anthropologists today. 

On the dedicatory page we offered this volume to Dr. Axel Leonard Wenner-Gren, 
whose insight and wisdom in founding The Viking Fund, Inc., fourteen years ago 
made possible the organization which has come to be the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research. We are indebted to the Foundation’s Board of Direc- 
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tors for their faith in authorizing the original Foundation-sponsored project and pro¬ 
viding the necessary funds in its support. 

Those members of the Foundation’s staff who merit special recognition are Miss 
Nancy Silbowitz, for her patient efforts to complete bibliographies, and Mrs. Jean S. 
Stewart, who, from the inception of planning, has collaborated as secretary and edi¬ 
torial assistant. Their spirit of steadfast and enthusiastic co-operation over long 
hours has provided great assistance to all phases of the editorial process. 

Any volume as comprehensive as the original Yearbook must be the product of 
many minds. It is the contributing authors who gave that volume, and this one as 
well, the merit it has; in anticipation of the aid that Current Anthropology will give to 
readers, wc thank the authors publicly for their assistance. The names which appear 
at the head of each article arc those of the scholar or scholars who prepared it, but 
we have found no convenient way of indicating the names of our many other con¬ 
tributors and advisers who assisted in formulating the scope and content of the book 
itself. That our contributors come from most of the major institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing that conduct research and education in anthropology in the United States, from 
foreign countries as well, and also from fields other than anthropology, indicates 
that the progress of the discipline depends on no small group of people or institutions. 
The willing co-operation of the many contributors has been possible largely because 
of their faith in the enduring achievements of anthropology and their hopes for its 
future. It is in their name that the Wenner-Gren Foundation ofl'ered the original 
Yearbook oj Anthropology to their professional colleagues and to the growing number of 
laymen who appreciate their stake in anthropology today—that the “study of man” 
includes themselves. It is our hope that the present volume will bring this appreciation 
to an even wider audience. 


William L. Thomas, Jr. 
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Guest Editorial 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Julian S. Huxley, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S,, has achieved fame as a biologist and a teacher, as director of 
many learned societies, as a governmental advisor, and through his contributions to the cause of science 
as a writer. It is from his vantage point as an eminent biologist become scientist-philosopher that he was 
invited to contribute this guest editorial. 

He was born in l.ondon on June 212, 1887, the second son of the late Leonard Huxley, grandson of 
T. H. Huxley, and great-grandson of Thomas Arnold. He was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he won the Newdigate Prize for verse. After World War I he was a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, until 1925. when he was appointed Professejr of ZcMilogy in King's College, at the University of 
London. In 1946 he was made Executive Director of the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, and in 
November 1946 was elected its first Director-General, a post at which he served until 1948. He is the 
recipient of many honorary degrees and awards, including the Huxley Memorial Lecture and Medal (1950) 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Dr. Huxley is the co-author of such volumes as: Animal Biology, The Science of Life, and Elements 
of Experimental Embryology. Among his books are; Essays of a Biologist, Science and Social Needs, Man 
Stands Alone, Evolution: The Modern Synthesis, On Living in a Revolution, Man in the Modern World. 
His most recent works include: Evolution in Action, 1953; Ancient and Modem, 1953; and, as editor, 
Evolution as a Process, 1954. 
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Evolution, Cultural and 
Biological 


W HEN I was invited by the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation to prepare “a 
guest editorial on a subject of my choice/' 
concerning niy views on anthrtjpology, I 
was naturally flattered, but also experi¬ 
enced considerable trepidation. Even if an 
evolutionary biologist had any views on 
anthropology, how could they be of any 
value to professional anthropologists? How¬ 
ever, I reflected, an evolutionary biologist, 
if he should not aspire to views on anthro¬ 
pology, might be expected to have some 
view of anthropology in relation to the 
overall process of evolution. This, then, is 
what I shall attempt—a view of anthro¬ 
pology sub specie evolutionis, in the belief 
that the general concepts and principles 
derived from biology will prove to have 
illuminating applications in—or at least im¬ 
plications for—the more restricted and 
younger sister science of anthropology. 

Let me at the outset disarm your natural 
suspicions by a comprehensive disclaimer. 
1 do not believe that any purely biological 
concepts and principles can be immediately 
applied or directly transferred to anthro¬ 
pology. In fact 1 know they cannot; I also 
know that the various attempts which have 
been made in the past at such direct trans¬ 
ference and application, have been mi.s- 
guided and have always resulted in confu¬ 
sion rather than clarification. The reason is 
simple: although the history of man is 
clearly part of a more general evolutionary 
process, its basis and mechanism is some¬ 
thing sui generis. Man is a unique organ¬ 
ism with unique properties, and there must 
be anthropological concepts and principles 
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which are specific and restricted to man in 
their application. With this anticipatory 
disclaimer, let me proceed to a jiresentation 
of my argument. 

In the last few decades, it has become 
clear that the whole of phenomenal reality 
is a single process, which properly may be 
called evolution. Further study has en¬ 
abled us to give a general dehnition of 
evolution: evolution is a self-maintain¬ 
ing, self-transforming, and self-transcending 
process, directional in time and therefore 
irreversible, which in its course generates 
ever fresh novelty, greater variety, more 
complex organization, higher levels of 
awareness, and increasingly conscious men¬ 
tal activity. 

Though the process of evolution is uni¬ 
tary, embracing the entire universe both in 
space and time, it is divisible into three 
very distinct sectors or phases, each with 
its own mechanism of self-transformation, 
its own characteristic tempo of change, and 
its own type of products. The earliest and 
also the largest is the inorganic or cosmo¬ 
logical sector; the much restricted organic 
or biological sector arose as a later phase 
from the inorganic; and the still further 
restricted human or psycho-serial phase 
arose much later from the organic. 

Here I shall be concerned only with the 
two later phases. The biological phase oper¬ 
ates by the method of natural selection. 
This is an inevitable result of the basic ca¬ 
pacity of living matter for self-reproduc¬ 
tion—for multiplying itself by self-copying. 
However, the copying is not always exact, 
so that living matter is both self-reproduc- 
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ing and self-varying. The different self- 
reproducing variants will differ in their 
average chances of surviving and perpetuat¬ 
ing their kind; and this automatically re¬ 
sults in natural selection—whidi is merely 
a brief phrase to denote the differential sur¬ 
vival and reproduction of variants. 

In all organisms, the units of self-repro¬ 
duction are the genes, which together con¬ 
stitute the gene-complex or genetic system, 
carried by the chromosomes. The primary 
units or quanta of variation are the muta¬ 
tions, or reproducible variatiems, in the ge¬ 
netic system—variations in number of chro¬ 
mosome-sets or chromosomes, in parts of 
chromosomes, or (the most important type) 
in single genes. 

The evolutionary effectiveness of varia¬ 
tion is much increased by the sexual proc:- 
ess, for this enables mutations occurring in 
separate lines to be combined in a single 
strain; the variation we find in nature in 
sexually-reproducing animals and plants, 
though dependent originally on mutation, 
owes its actual extent to the recombina¬ 
tion of mutants due to past mutations. 

Since such extensive variation is itself of 
selective advantage, in enabling organisms 
to adjust themselves more quickly to 
changes in conditions and also to exploit 
new resources of the environment, the ca¬ 
pacity for sexual exc hange and the resultant 
recombining of variants must have been 
one of the earliest properties acquired by 
evolving life, and is in fact practiced by the 
immense majority of c^rganisms, including 
at least some bacteria and even some viruses. 

It can be calculated that even a very 
small selective advantage, down to half of 
one per cent and less, though its detection 
in nature would be impossible, and would 
need breeding experiments on a prodigious 
scale to establish in the laboratory, will be 
effective in producing evolutionary changes 
at the rates actually found to occur. 

The evolutionary changes thus produced 
inevitably will be adaptive, in the sense 
that they will improve the adjustment of 
life to its environment, and at the same 
time the obverse of adjustment, namely the 
exploitation of the environment by life. 
During evolution, this two-faced improve¬ 


ment is manifested by a steady rise in the 
efficiency of performance of separate func¬ 
tions, such as muscular contraction, nervous 
conduction, digestion, sensory acuity and 
awareness, in their coordination and inte¬ 
gration, and in the level of general organi¬ 
zation attained. 

The environment available to life is ex¬ 
tremely varied. Accordingly one important 
kind of biological improvement consists in 
the better adjustment of life to this variety 
of conditions, and its exploitation of a 
greater variety of environmental resources, 
Jflowever, even with the aid of sexual re¬ 
combination, living matter can only repro¬ 
duce itself in the form of separate strains, 
between which no exchange of variation is 
possible. In the few non-sexual organisms, 
these “variation-tight*' strains arc single 
lines of descent. In sexual organisms the 
spread of variation is not so fully impeded, 
but is still restricted within the limits of 
groups capable of fertile interbreeding— 
in other words, separate species; each such 
“variation-tight" species is then a network 
of intercrossing lines of descent, but is bio¬ 
logically insulated from all others. 

As a result of this limitation of genetic 
systems, improved adjustment to, and ex¬ 
ploitation of, the variety of the environ¬ 
ment is possible only through evolutionary 
divergence. This involves the radiation of 
living matter into a number of separate 
strains, incapable of sharing new variations, 
and each adjusted to one level of living, 
one way of life, one ecological niche, one 
facet of nature's multitudinous variety. To 
take an example, the weasel and stoat of 
Britain, though so alike as to be both 
grou])cd in the same genus Mustela, are 
two completely distinct species of placental 
mammal. The entire Class of placental 
mammals is undoubtedly descended from 
one original common stock. During some 
fifty or sixty million years, this single slock 
diverged or radiated into a number of 
Orders, of which Rodents, Bats, Primates, 
Cetaceans, Elephants, odd-toed and even¬ 
toed Ungulates, Insectivores, and Carni¬ 
vores are the most familiar. The Carnivores 
in their turn underwent further divergent 
evolution, eventually radiating into a num- 
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Families, such as seals, sea-lions, wal¬ 
ruses, cats, clogs, l)ears, raccoons, civets and 
iTiustelicis (weasels in the broad sense). Each 
family radiated further into a number of 
Genera, and those into a number of Species. 
The family Mustelidae tlius produced vari¬ 
ous genera, such as Maries (martens). Lutrn 
(otters), Gulo (gluttons), and Mustela; and 
the ancestral Mustela has produced many 
distinct species in different parts of the 
world, of which the European stoat and 
weasel, MusUda errninea and M. nivalis, are 
two. 

The variety of distinct patterns of organi¬ 
zation and levels of living arising by evo¬ 
lutionary divergence on the large scale is 
illustrated by the list of major groups or 
Phyla of organisms—Hacteria, Fungi, Algae, 
Mosses, Ferns, Flowering Plants, Protozoa, 
Sponges, Coelenterates, Flatworms, Round¬ 
worms, Annelid worms, Molluscs, Arthro¬ 
pods, Echinoderms, V'ertebrates, each wdth 
its ow^n peculiar type of organization, bio¬ 
logically incommensurable with all others, 
and in their totality reflecting the prodi¬ 
gious variety of the environment and en¬ 
vironmental opportunity. At the other end 
of the scale, the degree to which living mat¬ 
ter has been cut up into biologically sepa¬ 
rate units can be realized from the fact that 
the total number of distinct species or ulti¬ 
mate non-interbreeding groups now in ex¬ 
istence (which can be only a small frac¬ 
tion—perhaps ten per cent at most—of the 
total number which has ever existed) is at 
least one and a quarter million, and that 
the Beetles, which are but one Order of 
one Class of one Phylum of one Kingdom, 
comprise over 300,000. 

However, in addition to divergence, or 
adaptation to variety, evolution includes 
advance, or improvement in organization. 
Such biological improvement may be of 
several rather different kinds. It may con¬ 
sist in the specialization of a stock for a 
particular way of life, as in the classical 
example of the horse stock (Equidae) with 
its fifty-million-year specialization for rapid 
running, browsing, and then grazing; or to 
fit a particular ecological or adaptive niche, 
as in the protective cryptic colors and 
shapes of insects inhabiting green foliage. 


As we have just seen, it may consist in the 
divergent radiation of a primitive type into 
a number of specializations, leading to an 
improved exploitation of environmental 
variety. Or it may (onsist in better physio¬ 
logical performance of some function: the 
speed of conduction in nervous tissue has 
been increased nearly a thousand fold dur¬ 
ing metazoan evolution, the efficiency of 
flight is far higher in modern birds than 
in the ancestral Archaeopteryx, and the care 
of the young was radically improved in the 
hundred-million years of mammalian evo¬ 
lution from egg-laying to marsu])ial and 
finally to placental types. 'Fhe most spec¬ 
tacular and important of such ini|>rove- 
inents in particular capacities is mental im¬ 
provement, or, in more general terms, 
improvement in awareness. The .earliest 
animals were blind, deaf, and wiiolly brain¬ 
less. During evolution sensory capacity was 
prodigiously improved, culminating in or¬ 
gans like the eyes of biids and the ears and 
noses of mammals, and so was the capacity 
for coordinating and utilizing experience 
through knowing, feeling, and willing, cul¬ 
minating in the cerebral cortex of dogs, ele¬ 
phants, and apes. 

Finally, advance may consist in an im- 
j)rovement in general organization. This is 
evidenced by the improvements in methods 
of coordination, nervous and humoral, 
notably of homoeostatic mechanisms for 
self-regulation like those of higher land ver¬ 
tebrates for maintaining a constant tem¬ 
perature or a (onstant acidity and chemical 
composition of the blood; in greater indi¬ 
viduation; and finally in the organization 
of mental capacities and awareness and the 
utilization of stored experience, leading to 
a greater continuity and individuation of 
mental life. 

Evolutionary advance is achieved through 
a succession of dominant or successful types, 
each embodying some improvement in gen¬ 
eral organization. The new type becomes 
dominant on the evolutionary stage by what 
is called adaptive radiation—multiple spe¬ 
cialization leading to improved exploita¬ 
tion of environmental variety. Each spe¬ 
cialized trend shows a steady improvement 
in respect of its owm specialization, until it 
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reaches a limit and becomes stabilized. If 
now a type is evolved possessing some new 
improvement in general organization, it 
may become dominant in its turn and if so, 
its success will be marked not only by its 
rapid and varied radiation, but also by a 
reduction, a partial or total extinction, of 
the previous dominant type.‘ 

This replacement of one dominant group 
by another related but improved type has 
marked most important major advances of 
w'hich we have evolutionary record—of trilo- 
bites to crustaceans, jawless pre-fish to true 
fish, lower to higher cephalopods, am¬ 
phibians to reptiles, reptiles to mammals, 
mammals to man. 

The failure of highly specialized lines to 
evolve beyond a certain point is a particu¬ 
lar case of a general phenomenon—the phe¬ 
nomenon of evolutionary limitation or sta¬ 
bilization. Every biological improvement 
appears eventually to reach a limit. After 
this, though minor alterations are possible 
and new variations may be played on the 
old theme, no further extension of the im¬ 
provement can occur, no new major theme 
be developed: the possibilities of that par¬ 
ticular trend have been exhausted. This is 
well-known in trends toward specialization. 
It applies also to improvements in biologi¬ 
cal performance: it appears to be impos¬ 
sible, for histological reasons, to evolve an 

5 The details of the interrelation of old and new 
types vary. Sometimes the reduction seems to be 
tlirectly due to the greater success of the new domi¬ 
nant type (as with the reduction of large mammals 
caused by the rise and spread of man), sometimes 
it seems to be brought ab<jut by environmental 
changes, so leaving an evolutionary vacancy into 
which the new type can then step (as with the wide¬ 
spread extinction of reptilian and marine mollus- 
can) types toward the end of the Mesozoic, which 
apparently preceiied the rise of mammals (and mod¬ 
em cephalopods) to dominance. The complexity of 
the interrelations between major types is seen in the 
history of the mammals. Wherever the placentals 
spread, their success brought about the total extinc¬ 
tion of the egg-laying mammals, and the subordina¬ 
tion and drastic reduction of the marsupials; but 
where no placentals existed, as in Australia, a few 
mammals persisted, and the marsupials, 
far from being reduced, were able to produce a 
radiation on their own, and to realize a large num¬ 
ber of possibilities denied to them elsewhere by 
placental competition. 


eye with an acuity of vision higher f han 
that of a falcon, and impossible, for reasons 
of natural selection, to evolve a tempera¬ 
ture-regulating mechanism more accurate 
than that of adult higher mammals and 
birds. Again, some types of organization are 
eventually self-limiting: the method of in¬ 
sect respiration, by means of air-tubes or 
tracheae, while admirable for small animals, 
is impossible for large ones: so that insects 
could never grow' big, and therefore could 
never develop big brains and a high degree 
of intelligence. 

In the succession of dominant groups, the 
new successful group appears almost always 
to originate from a relatively unspecialized 
member of the old. But its new improve¬ 
ment in turn will become exploited to the 
limit, or distributed among specialized and 
therefore self-stabilizing lines. 

To make a long story short, it appears 
that before the mid-Pliocene period, some 
five million years ago, all the purely physi¬ 
ological and material possibilities of life 
had been exhausted—size, power, speed, 
sensory and muscular efficiency, chemical 
coordination, temperature-regulation and 
the rest. After nearly two thousand million 
years, biological evolution on this planet 
had reached the limit of its advance. 

* * « * • 

You will have noted that I expressly 
qualified iny statements on evolutionary 
limitation. By the inid-Pliocene, a limit had 
l>een reached in the realization of the physi- 
ological and material potentialities of life, 
and no further major advance was possible 
in purely biological evolution—in other 
words, in the organic phase of the total 
evolutionary process. But evolution was by 
no means at an end. Major advance was 
still possible, for other major potentialities 
of life had not been realized, one of its most 
important capacities scarcely exploited. 

The fact that evolution was still continu¬ 
ing in full force is demonstrated by the 
spectacular post-Pliocene rise of man to the 
position of dominant evolutionary type, 
and the even more spectacular achieve¬ 
ments of his subsequent history. The still 
unrealized potentialities of life were its pos- 
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sibilities of fuller awareness, its mental or 
psychological attributes; and the hitherto 
unexploited capacity whose fuller utiliza¬ 
tion not only made possible the rise of man 
to evolutionary dominance but initiated a 
new phase of evolution, was the cumulative 
communication of experience. The result¬ 
ant shareable, transmissible, and progres¬ 
sively transformable tradition gave rise to 
the new' type of entity or organization tech¬ 
nically called cultural, and evolution in the 
psycho-social phase has been essentially cul¬ 
tural, not biological or genetic. 

My main thesis is then as follows: We 
have in the last half-century arrived at an 
adequate general understanding of the bio¬ 
logical sector of the evolutionary process. 
This has been due to detailed study, first 
of what evolves—lineages of organisms of 
various types, including their structure, 
physiology, and ontogeny, and their ecologi¬ 
cal relations; secondly, of the genetic basis 
of evolution—the mechanism of reproduc¬ 
tion, hereditary transmission and translor- 
mation, including the gene coinj)lex, varia¬ 
tion, and natural selection; thirdly, of evo¬ 
lution as a process—the mechanisms and 
modes of its self-transforming course, as re¬ 
vealed in phases of change and stabiliza¬ 
tion, in racliation and extinction, in succes¬ 
sion of dominant types, in emergence of 
higher material and mental organization; 
and finally by a synthesis of the relevant 
results in all three fields. Our knowledge of 
this interlocking trinity of subject-matter— 
the mechanisms for maintaining existence, 
the bases of reproduction ancl variation, 
and the modes of evolutionary transforma¬ 
tion-had first to be gathered and then syn¬ 
thesized, to give us an understanding of 
life’s total j)rocess. 

The same must assuredly hold for the 
human or j^sycho-social sector. Anthro¬ 
pology is the science of the psycho-social 
sector. It cannot expect to make full and 
comprehensive progress if it restricts its 
field. The study of social psychology and 
of the psychological mechanisms underly¬ 
ing various culture traits is important; so 
is a study of social structure and cultural 
working; and that of personality; and of 
social institutions and of systems and meth¬ 


ods of education; and of culture-contact; 
and of kinship systems, totemic organiza¬ 
tions, and religions; and of material arti¬ 
facts; and of linguistic, technological, aes¬ 
thetic, scientific, and other partial modes of 
evolution: but none is sufficient by itself. 

As in the biological sector, so in the hu¬ 
man: we need a knowledge of the mecha¬ 
nisms for maintaining psycho-social exist¬ 
ence, of the bases of their reproduction and 
variation, of the mechanisms and modes of 
their transformations in time, together with 
a synthesis of the relevant results, to give 
us a general understanding of the psycho¬ 
social process as a w'hole—in other words, 
of man. 

But anthropology was inevitably a late 
starter in the scientific race, and it has to 
co})e with a subject matter both more com¬ 
plex and more confused than that of any 
other science. No wonder that understand¬ 
ing of the psycho social sector of reality lags 
behind that of the biological and the 
inorganic. 

l.ong before biology w^as horn as a sci¬ 
ence, it seemed obvious that the individual 
organism provided the mechanism for 
maintaining existence in the biological .sec¬ 
tor. However, though this holds for most 
higher animals, and though there is a 
marked trend toward sharper and fuller in¬ 
dividualism in the course of biological evo¬ 
lution, later study showed that this naive 
conclusion was not quite so obvious as it at 
first sight had appeared. In many forms it 
is difficult and in some impossible to deter¬ 
mine the limits or even the nature of the 
individual organism. However, there does 
always exist .some organization of living 
matter w'hose function it is to maintain 
itself in direct interaction with its environ¬ 
ment. In the terminology of modern ge¬ 
netics, we may speak of this as the pheno¬ 
typic system. It may be composed of single 
indiviclual organisms, usually of two .sexes, 
or of communities or societies of such sepa¬ 
rate individuals (as in gregarious mammals 
or social insects) or of colonies in which the 
individuals are physically united and lose 
much of their pristine individuality (as 
wdlh the cells of a Metazoan or the indi¬ 
viduals of a Siphonophore or a bath- 
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sjx)nge). But it is always a system for main¬ 
taining existence. The study of its structure 
and form constitutes anatomy and mor¬ 
phology; that of its methods of working 
constitutes physiology and behavior; that 
of its relations with the environment, 
including other organisms, constitutes 
ecology; and that of its development 
and growth constitutes embryology and 
ontogeny. 

The biological mechanism of reproduc¬ 
tion and variation proved miuh harder to 
define. Its discovery awaited the invention 
of the microscope and the elaboration of 
scientific method, both experimental and 
statistical. It now appears that in almost 
all organisms, both plant and animal, the 
mechanism of self-reproduction is sharply 
distinct from that of self-maintenance. It 
may be called the genotypic system. In 
opposition to the phenotypic system, it is 
locked away and sheltered as far as possible 
from contact or direct interaction with the 
environment. It consists of the gene-com¬ 
plex—a system cjf self-reproducing bodies or 
genes, arranged in a definite order in larger 
bodies called chrom(>so7neSf and detached 
in the act of reproduction within a unit of 
general protoplasm (cytoplasm). The chem¬ 
ical behavior of the cytoplasm is deter¬ 
mined by the genes; but the gene-complex 
cannot survive and function without an 
envelope of cytoplasm. 1 he two are inter¬ 
dependent, but with the gene-com})lcx as 
dominant partner. 

The mechanism of transmissible varia¬ 
tion, again in all organisms, is twofold— 
mutation or change in intrinsic properties 
of parts of the gene-com|>lex, and recom- 
binotion of alre.idy existing mutants to 
jnoduce new variants. You will observe that 
I exprc^ssly refer to transmissible variation. 
One of the notable facts established by 
modern genetics is the non-transmissibility 
of certain types of variation. Only those in 
the gene-c:omplex of the re|3rociuctive cells 
arc j)ermaneiu]y transmissible; those affect¬ 
ing all other parts of the organism are not. 
Noil-transmissible variance includes all so- 
called somatic variation—variations in the 
characters of the individual body, whether 


occurring in the course of normal develop¬ 
ment (as in the development of various 
differentiated tissues from the relatively un¬ 
differentiated ovum, spore, or other repro¬ 
ductive body, or in the alternation of 
generations in a moss or a fern); or induced 
by changes in the environment (as in the 
suntanning of white human beings, or the 
production of worker bees by a restricted 
diet); or the result of individual experience 
(as in the learning by solitary w’asps of the 
location of their burrow’s, or by birds of 
the nauseous or dangerous properties of 
warningly-colored insects). 

The two latter categories of variation em¬ 
brace all so-called “accjuired characters,'* so 
that the proof of their non-transmi.ssibility 
is a disproof of Lamarckism and all other 
similar theories of evolution. The first cate¬ 
gory, however, must be characterized as re¬ 
producible but genetically non-transmissi- 
ble. 'Fhe distinction between transmissible 
and non-transmissible variation coincides 
almost exactly w’ith the earlier distinction 
made by Weismann between germ-plastn 
and soma. Though ’Weismann’s original 
formulation needs to be slightly modified 
in the light of later knowdedge, the opj)osi- 
tion betw’een germ plasm and soma is still 
basic to all our genetic thinking. Some 
parts of the organism—in higher animals all 
the somatic tissues—are debarred from play¬ 
ing any role in reproduction, and variations 
in them cannot be transmitted; other 
parts—the gene-complexes of actual or po¬ 
tential reproductive cells—are the organs of 
heredity, and variations in them can be and 
are transmitted to later generations.^' 

Thus in the light of modern biology, 
variations fall into the two opposed cate¬ 
gories of genetic and non-genetic; the for¬ 
mer resulting from changes in the proper¬ 
ties of the gene-complex of the germ-plasm, 
the latter from all changes in those of 

2 In this discussion I have neglected the plasma- 
genes, <ir self-reproducing cytoplasmic factors in 
heredity. IMasmagenes do exist, notably in plants, 
but they are few in number and small in impor¬ 
tance compared with the nuclear genes, and further¬ 
more arc often subordinated to them in their effects. 
For our purpose, they thus constitute a minor and 
subordinate fraction of the germ-plasm. 
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tlie cytoplasm or of the gene-complex of the 
soma. 

Furthermore, we can distinguish sharply 
between the mechanism of maintenance— 
the soma, including not only the living so¬ 
matic cells but also their non-living prod¬ 
ucts such as horn or chitin; and the mecha¬ 
nism of transmission~the germ-plasm, or 
more specifically the gene-complex or ge¬ 
netic system in the reproductive cells. 

However, the sharpness of the distinction 
tends to break down in the simplest organ¬ 
isms, such as the bacteria, where the germ- 
j)lasm is much less cut off from contact with 
the environment; or the crystallizable vi¬ 
ruses, which are in a sense notliing but 
germ-plasm, and whose “soma” is provided 
by the tissues of their host. 

The course and modes of biological evo¬ 
lutionary transformation 1 leave until later. 

The greatest present handicap to the sci¬ 
ence of man would seem to lie in its lack 
of agreement in defining the objects of 
study in the three members of the inter¬ 
locking trinity of its subject-matter. 

The third member, the course of j)sycho- 
soi ial transformations, 1 shall discuss later. 
As regards the mechanism for maintaining 
psycho-social existence, there is by no 
means agreement as to what should be 
analyzed. This somewhat startling fact 
emerges clearly from works such as Bid- 
ney’s Theoretical Anthropology, Some an¬ 
thropologists say society, others culture, 
still others the individuals who make up 
the society or share the culture: and within 
each sect there is still a cleavage between 
the materialists and the mentalists (if I may 
coin a word)—between those who want to 
explain human affairs solely or primarily 
in psychological terms, and those who in¬ 
sist on a purely or mainly materialist inter¬ 
pretation of everything. There is not even 
agreement on the definition of culture, that 
central anthro[)ological concept: some an¬ 
thropologists maintain that culture is an 
abstraction, others that it is the sum of 
human activities, or the patterns of human 
behavior within a given society, still others 
that it includes all “artifacts, socifacts and 
inentifads,” to use liidney’s convenient 


terms for the dilferent types of products of 
a culture or human society.* 

A further confusion arises owing to a 
radical difference betw^een jxsycho-social and 
biological evolution—first, the lack of any 
sharp distinction in the psycho-social sector 
between soma and germ-plasm; secondly, 
the presence of an increasing trend toward 
convergence superimposed upon that to¬ 
ward divergence. Culture, in the objec¬ 
tively definable sense which seems natural 
to a biologist, is at one and the same 
time both soma and germ-plasm, both a 
mechanism of maintenance and a mecha¬ 
nism of reproduction or transmission. This 
statement needs some minor (jualificaiions, 
for instance, the system of material produc¬ 
tion is more concerned with maintenance, 
the educational system more with transmis¬ 
sion. But the material objects produced and 
the skills that produce them also are di¬ 
rectly transmissible (unlike the metabolic 
products and ac tivities of the animal soma); 
and the knowiedge and attitudes trans¬ 
mitted by education are also directly con¬ 
cerned with the maintenances of culture 
and the body politic (unlike the germ- 
plasm tucked atvay within the body or- 
ganic). 

This union of somatic and germinal 
functions in culture is another consecjuence 
of the new' evolutionary mechanism avail¬ 
able to life in the ])sycho social phase—the 

sin some ways, the situations in anthropology 
recalls that of biology some fifty years back. Them 
\vc had the protagonists of comparative morphology 
contending with those* of physiological analysis; the 
violent (hiit as it turned out unreal^ cpiarrel be- 
iwc'cn the hioinctrician gradualists and selectionists 
and the mcndelian uiutationists and aiui-scleciion- 
isis. the dispute hetween the ultra-materialistic and 
the ultra-psychological students of animal behav¬ 
ior; the curious preformationist theories of Bate¬ 
son; the* confusion between genetic determinant and 
character; the last stand of the Lamarckians and the 
vitalisis against the advancing regiments of the 
mechanists. 

'J'oday. this confusion has been largely alx)1ished, 
partly by the final disproof of certain views, partly 
owing to the reconciliation of opposing theses in a 
higher .synthesis, and partly by a linking-up of 
separatist movements in a combined attack on a uni¬ 
fied front. We may reasonalily hope that anthropol¬ 
ogy will undergo a similar developmcrii. 
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mechanism of cultural tradition based on 
cumulative experience. This follows from 
the fact that cultural tradition depends on 
communication. Since communication oc¬ 
curs both extensively, in space, between 
contemporary members of a culture, and 
progressively, in time, between individuals 
of different generations, tradition and the 
culture arising from it inevitably combine 
maintenance and transmission functions— 
in other words, serve both as soma and as 
germ-plasm in the psycho-social phase of 
evolution. Furthermore, transmission may 
occur by diffusion of various sorts between 
cultures, as well as within single streams 
of culture. 

The new basis and mode of transmission 
and transformation available to psycho¬ 
social evolution also has had important 
consequences for its course, notably in lead¬ 
ing to a process of convergence. Man differs 
radically from all preceding successful 
types in not having diverged into numer¬ 
ous biologically separate species and line¬ 
ages. An incipient divergence, based doubt¬ 
less on geographical isolation, permitted the 
differentiation of Homo sapiens into what 
in biology would be called subspecies— 
the races of mankind, each physiologically 
adapted to its geographical habitat. But 
since most human adaptation and improve¬ 
ment is cultural, genetic divergence did not 
proceed farther, and was soon overtaken by 
the effects of genetic convergence, as man's 
expansive or migratory urges brought pre¬ 
viously isolated populations into contact. 
Biologically, modern man has thus re¬ 
mained one species, a single interbreeding 
group. 

However, the two com})lementary proc¬ 
esses, of evolutionary divergence by increase 
of variety, and of evolutionary advance 
marked by improvement in general organi¬ 
zation and leading to the emergence of new 
successful types, have continued to take 
effect in the psycho-social sector, but in the 
domain of culture. Evolutionary advance, 
or general improvement in organization, 
has in the long run been of decisive im¬ 
portance. As in the biological phase, major 
advance proceeds by large steps, each 
marked by the spread of the successful new 


type of organization. Among obvious ex¬ 
amples are the discovery and spread to agri¬ 
culture, of urban civilization, of alphabetic 
writing, of monotheism, and of science as 
a method of understanding and controlling 
nature. 

The complementary process of divergent 
cultural evolution has always been a strik¬ 
ing feature of man’s history, and was mark¬ 
edly accentuated in its later stages, after the 
advance to the level of urban civilization. 
We need only think of the range and va¬ 
riety of cultures in the ancient world— 
Sumerian, Egyptian, Indus Valley, Hittite, 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and the rest. On 
the other hand, the same unique trend 
tow'ard convergence after divergence, seen 
in the genetic make-up of man, oper¬ 
ated also in his cultural evolution: the 
main difference is that in the human type 
a much greater degree of cultural than of 
biological divergence took place, and that 
the degree of unity produced by cultural 
convergence is still far below that reached 
on the genetic level. Whereas biological 
convergence must l>e achieved by physical 
interbreeding of divergent types, cultural 
convergence operates l)y various forms of 
culture-contact and diffusion, and ulti¬ 
mately is based on the same specifically 
human mechanism of shareable and trans¬ 
missible tradition and communication as is 
the development of culture itself. 

With this preliminary clearing of the air 
we are now in a position to analyze cultural 
evolution in more detail. 1 must first justify 
the view that what evolves in the psycho¬ 
social phase is not the genetic nature of 
man, or individuals, or society, or rninds-in- 
society, but a new supra-organismic entity, 
demanding an appellation of its owm. Cul¬ 
ture is the appellation by which anthro¬ 
pologists denote this central subject of their 
science. 

Culture, if I understand it aright, is a 
shared or shareable body of material, men¬ 
tal and social constructions (“artifacts, rnen- 
tifacts, and socifacts”) created by human 
individuals living in a society, but with 
characteristics not simply explicable or di¬ 
rectly deducible from a knowledge of the 
general psychological or physiological prop- 
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erties of human individuals, any more than 
the characteristics of life are simply explica¬ 
ble or directly deducible from a knowledge 
of the general chemical and physical prop¬ 
erties of inorganic matter, or those oi mind 
from a knowledge of the properties of 
neurons. Culture has a material basis, in 
the shape of resources of food, raw ma¬ 
terials, and energy; but though the quantity 
and quality of material resources available 
will influence or condition the character 
and development of a culture, they do not 
determine it in detail, so that differences 
between cultures are no more explicable 
or deducible from a knowledge of their 
material basis than from that of their psy¬ 
chological basis in the minds of individuals. 

In describing and analyzing a culture, w^e 
thus need to distinguish a number of dis¬ 
tinct components. First, the material or re¬ 
source basis; secondly, the basis of commu¬ 
nication or language; thirdly, skills and 
techniques; then the material objects and 
other products constructed with the aid of 
the skills and techniques, including tools 
and machines, dress and adornment, build¬ 
ings and vehicles, and works of art; then 
systems of social organization, including 
kinship and marriage systems, law, political 
and economic systems, administration, and 
status systems such as class and caste; then 
knowledge systems, including education, 
science, and higher learning; and finally at¬ 
titude systems, ranging from manners to re¬ 
ligions, and including personal and social 
ethics, taboos, and rituals. 

But the mass enumeration of cultural 
components is obviously not enough. We 
must also undertake the analysis of culture 
as a self-operating and self-reproducing sys¬ 
tem. Here, the best method of approach 
would seem to be the functional one, analo¬ 
gous to the broadly physiological approach 
in biology. How does a cidture work? What 
operations and functions must it perform, 
and how and with what organs does it do 
so? The chief alternative is the structural 
or morphological approach, analogous to 
the method of comparative anatomy in 
zoology. This is obviously necessary as a 
first step, but can and should be incor¬ 
porated in a broad functional analysis. It 


is dangerous w^hen utilized to the exclusion 
of the functional approach, or as dominant 
to it, for it inevitably gives an incomplete 
picture. 

The dangers of over-emphasis on the 
structural approach are evidenced by the 
history of zoology. As Radi wrote in his 
History of Biological Theories (1930), many 
zoologists in the late nineteenth century 
were so busy comparing one structure with 
another that they forgot to ask what the 
structures were or did. The first effect was 
the growth of a forest of largely hypotheti¬ 
cal (and we may add also largely sterile) 
family trees; the second was a compensatory 
over-reaction in favor of physiology and ex¬ 
perimental analysis. The next step was an 
attempt at reconciling purely structural 
anatomy with purely experimental j>hysi- 
ology in the concept of the organism as a 
working or functioning whole: and the 
final result has been the development of an 
all-round approach (as evidenced, for in¬ 
stance, in J. Z. Young’s recent The Life of 
Vertebrates), in which comparative anat¬ 
omy, though still basic, is treated function¬ 
ally so far as possible, physiology has be¬ 
come broadly comparative, and both have 
been combined in an ecological-evolution¬ 
ary approach. 

I feel sure that a similar synthesis or re¬ 
conciliation wdll take place in anthropol¬ 
ogy, though the details of the process will 
be different—for instance, the comparative 
anatomy of structural patterns is much 
easier to study in zoology than in anthro¬ 
pology, while the reverse is often true for 
the analysis of function. 

Let me now’' return to the problem of 
culture and its investigation. Culture in the 
broadest objective view appears sub specie 
evolutionis as a self-maintaining system or 
organization of intercommunicating hu¬ 
man beings and their products, or if we 
wish to be a little more precise, of the re¬ 
sults of the intercommunication of the 
minds of human individuals in society. 

Though a culture thus depends on indi¬ 
vidual human beings and their psychologi¬ 
cal activities, its characteristics, as I already 
have emphasized cannot be deduced from 
theirs. The intrinsic (genetic) psycho-physi- 
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cal properties of the human population of 
a society, and the intrinsic peculiarities of 
single individuals within it, can and do to 
some extent condition the form and de- 
velo})nicnt of the culture, but do not de¬ 
termine it. In fact the boot is on the other 
foot, or at least the emphasis is the other 
way round: the effective (or in biological 
parlance the phenotypic) characterization 
and achievements of human beings in a 
society are to a very large extent the result 
of the pattern of culture in which the 
human individuals live and the cultural 
forces which play upon them. 

The studies of Kroeber on genius have 
shown that geniuses appear—ihat excep¬ 
tionally gifted individuals are able to 
realize their talents effectively—not at a 
constant or even approximately constant 
rate in time, nor with a uniform exten¬ 
sion in different areas, but in bursts; and 
these bursts are related to the stage of 
develo[)ment of the culture into wdiich the 
men of genius are born. 

Meanwhile the work of Ogburn and 
Thomas, following up Kroeber’s earlier 
studies, has demonstrated that the prog¬ 
ress of scientific discovery show's a some¬ 
what similar phenomenon: outstanding 
discoveries and inventions are often and 
perhaps usually made independently by 
more than one man at about the same date. 
Here again the determining factor appears 
to be the stage and type of cultural 
deveIoj)mcnt. 

This fact of multiple independent dis¬ 
covery is of course only a special, though 
outstanding, feature of what many think¬ 
ers have noted—the intrinsic, momentum of 
science. Once a science has reached the 
stage of having a coherent theoretical basis, 
it wdll inevitalily ])roceed (provided is not 
discouraged by authority) to make further 
discoveries and further extensions of its 
theory. It becomes, in fact, a <|uasi-autorK>- 
mous cultural entity, an organization of 
facts, ideas, and |jractices which is bound 
to progress until it has exhausted its pos¬ 
sibilities—in other w'ords, has realized the 
implications of its theoretical basis. 

Analogous phenomena are found in other 


cultural fields; for instance, the localized 
outbursts of masterpieces and the determin¬ 
istic trends of style in the arts as in ancient 
Greek sculpture, or in European painting 
since the Renaissance; the development of 
Christian theology wdthin the first mil¬ 
lennium A. D., and of scholastic philosophy 
within the second. 

Indeed, this “inner momentum” appears 
to be a general j>roperty of all cultural or¬ 
gans involving creative thought or activity. 
It results in whal may be called trends of 
cultural evolution. These resemble the 
trends of improvement I have already men¬ 
tioned in biological evolution, in an inter¬ 
esting w'ay: both types of trend continue in 
the same general direction for a considera¬ 
ble period of time, until they reach a limit 
of some sort, when they become stabilized 
(and often enfeebled, reduced or extin¬ 
guished). 

The limit, when the biological or cul¬ 
tural system has “exhausted its capacities 
for development,” “fully realized its possi- 
l)iliiies,” or how'ever else we may describe 
it, may he determined either intrinsically, 
by the very nature of the evolving system 
or faculty, or extrinsically, through the in¬ 
terference of some other system, or by the 
operation of external forces. In biology I 
have given examples of these different types 
of limits, in the limitation of visual acuity 
by minimum size of visual cells; of size and 
intelligence in insects, by their tracheal sys¬ 
tem; and of accuracy of temperature-regu¬ 
lation in mammals by the efficacy of the 
forces of natural selection. 1 leave it to my 
anthropological colleagues to find com¬ 
parable exam]>les in cultural evolution. 

I must add an important caveat. Some 
“culturologists,” and some believers in eco¬ 
nomic or social determination maintain 
that individuals as such play no part in 
moulding human history, but are w'holly 
moved by superorganic social and cultural 
forces. However, while it is clear that the 
“great man” theories, according to which 
single individuals are responsible for all or 
most of the decisive advances and regres¬ 
sions, turns and twists of history, cannot 
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possibly be upheld, neither do the facts 
warrant the extreme opposite view.* 

Indeed, it is one of the uniejuenesses of 
man that in him the broad trend toward 
individuation and the greater importance 
of the individual organism and the indi¬ 
vidual event, which characterizes evolution 
in general, has reached and passed a critical 
jK)int. In the inorganic phase, differences 
between individual atoms and molecules 
are submerged in the statistical behavior 
of aggregates. In biology, individual events 
such as mutations [)roduce the differences 
between individual genes which jnovide 
the basis for evolutionary improvement; 
and in higher animals, notably birds and 
mammals, selection operates largely on the 
diflerences between the highly individuated 
single organisms within a species, though 
the operation is still on a statistical basis. 
Hut in man, individual differences no 
longer are wholly submerged in statistical 
processes, and the behavior of single indi¬ 
viduals may affect the course of psycho¬ 
social evolution. Thus, while the NIongols 
would assuredly have become an important 
organized power in the Middle Ag(?s, the 
extent of that power would certainly have 
been less and its forin different if it had 
not been for Gengliiz Klian; and similar 
considerations aj)ply to the influence of 
Napcjleon on the cIevelo|jmeiu of post¬ 
revolutionary France. 

The importance of individuals is perhaps 
mejst clearly evident in the arts, for it is of 
the essence of a great work of art that it 
should be individually unicpie. In Italian 
painting, for instance, while inescapable 
cultural forces were influencing a high per¬ 
centage of talented men to become artists, 
and were producing overall trends of style, 
it is the masterpieces of individuals which 
have been of decisive value for man and 
his cultural evolution. Although in a differ¬ 
ent culture, such as that of modern Amer¬ 
ica or Russia, Giotto and Titian, Michelan- 

4 Even PIckhanov (The Role of the Jtidh>idual w 
History, Iritcrnational Publishers, New York), while 
upholding nitlural deferrninisni in general ("For a 
great man. the general character of his epoch is 
‘empirically given necc‘ssily’ ”), admits the impor¬ 
tance of the exceptional individual. 


gelo and Leonardo quite likely would not 
have become artists, and certainly would 
have painted quite different kinds of pic¬ 
tures, the fact remains that if these ))articu- 
lar individuals had not existed, not only 
w^ould the world be a poorer place, but the 
history of art would have been different. 

Since scientific discovery is a cumulative 
process, and since it concerns objective fact, 
the distinctive role of individuals is not 
so marked in the sciences as it is in the arts, 
and simultaneous discovery is not infre- 
ejuent. All the same, it is difficult to believe 
that the advance of science w^ould have 
been so speedy, or indeed quite the same, 
without individuals like New'ton or Kin- 
stein. Even where independent or simul¬ 
taneous discovery has occurred, the actual 
contribution or effect of one individual 
may be much greater than that of the 
others. 'I hus Wallace hit on the theory of 
evolution by means of natural selection 
independently of Darwdn; yet, for various 
valid reasons, w'e can be certain that the 
advance of biology into its evolutionary 
stage would have been both slower and dif¬ 
ferent if Darwin had not existed. 

An example wiiich illustrates both as¬ 
pects of the relation betwTcn individual 
and culture is that of paniculate inherit¬ 
ance. As is well known, Mendel discovered 
and published the basic facts of this and 
established its elementary laws. But the de¬ 
velopment of science as a cultural process 
was apparently not ripe for their accept¬ 
ance, and his discovery remained ignened 
until it was re-made independenily by these 
workers thirty-four years later. Only after 
this did Mendel become recognized as the 
founder of the science of genetics. 

Here I must make a brief meihodologi- 
cal divagation. The method of approach to 
any scientific problem is clearly of extreme 
importance, and will to a large extent de¬ 
termine the type of discovery made. Putting 
the matter the other way round, the method 
of apf)roach is itself largely dictated by the 
type of answ'er you want to obtain: it is, in 
fact, a kind of question. Furthermore, the 
question will alter with time and the prog¬ 
ress of discovery: wdicn one method has 
yielded the main crop of answ’ers that it 
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could be expected to provide, it is time to 
ask another kind of question, by adopting 
a new method. 

A biologist cannot suggest methods for 
anthropology to practice. What he can do, 
however, and what I shall here briefly at¬ 
tempt, is to summarize the various methods 
of approach adopted in biology, in the 
hope that anthropologists may be able to 
discover implications helpful for their own 
science. 

The original approach inevitably was 
descriptive: biologists set out to describe as 
accurately as possible the variety of organ¬ 
isms and the phenomena which they ex¬ 
hibit. This ajjproach is designed to answer 
the basic question, what are the facts? 

The descriptive was soon supplemented 
by the comparative approach. This w^as first 
focused round the (juestion of grouping or 
classification. What pattern or system of 
characters does an assemblage of organisms 
have in common; and, arising out of this, 
w4iat distinct types are there at various 
levels of characterization? This led to the 
classification of organisms in a hierarchical 
system of groups—species grouped in gen¬ 
era, genera in Families, Families in Orders, 
Orders in Classes, and so on. 

Implicit in such a system was the idea 
of physical relationship. With the accept¬ 
ance of the fact of evolution, this implicit 
postulate became explicit, and the question 
posed by the comparative method became 
correspondingly altered; behind common 
patterns, men were reaching for common 
origins. The result was a phylogenetic clas¬ 
sification, a classification intended to ex¬ 
press evolutionary descent and relation¬ 
ships as well as a convenient pigeon-holing 
system. The animals placed in the Order 
Carnivora, for instance, were so classed be¬ 
cause they were all presumed to be de¬ 
scended from a single common carnivore 
ancestor; and a common mammalian an¬ 
cestor was postulated for them and all the 
other Orders placed in the Class Mammalia. 

However, while common ancestry ac¬ 
counted for the shared resemblances of a 
group, the problem of the differences ex¬ 
hibited by its members remained. For this, 
a new method of approach was needed, a 
method which we may call that of differen¬ 


tial analysis. It asked the question, what is 
the cause of the differences between the 
members of a related group? The method 
has been most successfully (because most 
easily) employed in analyzing the visible dif¬ 
ferences between minor varieties of a single 
interbreeding population, and demonstrat¬ 
ing that those which were heritable de¬ 
pended on differences in one or more 
hereditary unit-factors, later called genes. 
The modern science of genetics is built on 
this, the mendelian method, of analysis 
after crossing. 

When the different forms are popula¬ 
tions inhabiting geographically different 
areas, such as two geographical races or sub¬ 
species of one species, extrinsic factors also 
must be taken into account. In such cases 
it is found that their differences, though 
due genetically to differences in their in¬ 
trinsic: genic make-up, also have a historical 
component, which is correlated with the 
geographical or ecological difference in 
their habitats, and w^ith the degree and 
duration of biological isolation between 
them. The differences are thus the result 
of an evolutionary process of divergence 
requiring time. 

Finally, when the different forms cannot 
be interbred to yield a fertile cross, as oc¬ 
curs between different species or higher 
taxonomic categories, the genic factors in¬ 
volved in prcxlucing the difference canne^t 
be experimtmtally discovered, and only can 
be partially deduced through analogy and 
other comparative procedures. In such 
cases, where experimental crossing is im¬ 
possible and the number of causative factor- 
differences is large, special methods of mul¬ 
tivariate analysis may be recpiired to give 
satisfactory results." 

However, there are limits to the useful¬ 
ness of such differential analytic method. 
Mendelian analysis, for instance, tells us 
that a difference, say in flower-color be¬ 
tween tw'o varieties of plant, is due to a 
difference between two genetic factc^rs or 
genes." But it tells us nothing, or at least 

B See, e.g., Stroud, C. P., 1953, Systematic Zoology 
2, p. 76. 

«Strictly speaking, two alleles, or forms of one 
kind of gene. 
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nothing worth knowing, about what the 
genes arCf or of how they work. 

T'o obtain answers to such c|uestions we 
must utili/e other methods of aj^proach— 
constitutive as well as differential, Integra- 
live as well as analytic. By constitutive I 
mean an approach involving questions as to 
the constitution or nature of what is being 
investigated; and by integrative 1 mean one 
which attempts lo comprehend the inter¬ 
relationships and total pattern of a system 
of analytically detectable components. 

Jn regard to genes, constitutive inquiry 
has already show’ii that they are portions 
of chromcjsomes, that they consist of a cer¬ 
tain kind of nucleic acid in association with 
j)roteins, and possess a molecular structure 
permitting binary multiplication by self¬ 
copying. And the integrative approach has 
lecl to the concept oi the gene-complex, a 
system of interrelated units with mutually 
adjusted interactions. For the problems of 
complex yet unitary patterns, Gestalt and 
other similar apprcwches are reejuireeb 
and non-quantitative mathematical formu¬ 
lations of patterned systems are being 
attempted. 

The constitutive approach soon demands 
vectorial diachronic enlargement, by the 
addition of a directed time-dimension. We 
then ask cjuestions about processes—how 
does a given initial state of things become 
converted in time into a diircrent state? In 
genetics, for instance, we try to unite gene 
and character by considering them as the 
end-points of a single chemical and physi¬ 
ological process or c:hain of processes—and 
in the ca.se of niicTo-organisms are alrc?ady 
meeting with considerable succe.ss. 

Similarly, onc:e we have introduced a 
historical component into our study of dif¬ 
ferences between taxonomic groups (sub¬ 
species, species, and higher categories) and 
have arrived at the conclusion that evolu¬ 
tionary divergence has been at work, we 
inevitably are impelled to ask what trends 
are involved, what is their shape and their 
ciirection, how do they operate, and how^ do 
they produce their observed results? This 
apprc^ach, in the hands of men like Siinp- 
.son and Ford, Mayr and Dobzhansky, is al¬ 


ready giving us interesting answers in terms 
of the ellects of natural selection in differ¬ 
ent circumstances—adaptive improvement, 
minor nonadaptive diversification, trends 
of specialization, parallel evolution, limits 
to improvement, stabilization, and so forth, 
.so that we are beginning to work out a 
science of evolutionary processes. 

The evolutionary biologist, fortunate in 
the more mature stage of development 
which his science lias reac hed, perhaps may 
be permitted to suggest some lines of study 
to the anthropcjlogist. 

Jn the first place, an evolutionary aj)- 
proach seems to me essential. We shall 
never fully understand human culture un¬ 
less WT look at it as a portion of the evolu¬ 
tionary process—both a product of past evo¬ 
lution and an agent of possible future 
evolution. 

1 want tcj emphasize once more that, 
while none of these methods of apinoach 
by itself was able to give any but very par¬ 
tial answers to the central problems of bi¬ 
ology, all made necessary contributions to 
our present understanding; and that the 
great and sudden advance registered in evo¬ 
lutionary biology during the ]>ast thirty 
years has been due primarily to the syn¬ 
thesis of many previously .sejjarate (and in¬ 
deed sometimes arrogantly .separatist) lines 
of inquiry. 

The evolutionary approach in anthro- 
jjology has been bedeviled by false starts 
and false jjremises—notably tlie erroneous 
idea that biolc^gical evolution could be 
represented by a single straight line of in- 
evital'*'' progress, ancl the Comtian conver¬ 
sion of this into an evolutionary strait- 
jacket for culture. 

Wiien anthropologists realize the fact 
that evolution always involves divergence 
as well as advance, stabilization as well as 
improvement, and when they have reached 
a fuller understanding of the mechanisms 
of cultural maintenance, transmi.ssion, and 
transformation, we may reasonably forecast 
a broadly similar course for anthropology, 
including the prospect of an eventual tri¬ 
umphant synthesis. 

If anthropology is a science, then for an¬ 
thropologists culture must be defined, not 
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philosojihically or metaphysically, nor as 
an abstraction, nor in purely subjective 
terms, but as something which can be in¬ 
vestigated by the methods ot scientific in¬ 
quiry, a phenomenal process occurring in 
s|>ace and lime. The process has subjective 
as well as objective components, but both 
of these can be studied naturalistically. As 
a naturalistic and operative entity, the cul¬ 
ture of a given society cannot be under¬ 
stood merely as the sum of the behavior 
and prcKlucts of the individuals comprised 
in lire society. It is composed of super-indi¬ 
vidual patterned systems of activity, poten¬ 
tial as well as actual, all to a certain degree 
unified in an overall pattern of integration. 
In this general resj^ect, cullures inevitably 
resemble organisms, althougli in particulars 
they show many diflerences. 

In any scientific attempt to study and 
understand cultures, it is the patter iic^d sys¬ 
tems that are important and significant, 
rather than the individual activities in 
which they issue. Thus in human commu¬ 
nication, Cassirer cites de Saussure’s distinc¬ 
tion between la langne—\\\Q super-indi¬ 
vidual system of grammar and syntax~and 
la parole—the actual words or way of speak¬ 
ing used by particular individuals. We find 
the same distinction in every cultural ac¬ 
tivity—in law-, between the legal system of 
rules and j)rec;edenls and its sjjcciftc: appli¬ 
cation in particular cases; in art, between 
a style and the individual works of art pro¬ 
duced; in social structure between a sys¬ 
tem of local government, say, and the ac¬ 
tual work of local benches; in science, 
between a comprehensive theory and the 
mass of [)henomena which it ties together; 
in kinship relations, betw^een the theoreti¬ 
cal system and the w'ay it works cjut—or does 
not work out—in everyday life; in morality, 
between the system of tabus or ethical in¬ 
junctions and individual moral actions. 

Further, we observe that a cultural pat- 
tern-sysiem may be either latent or patent, 
either needing to be deduced from the in¬ 
dividual phenomena or already consciciusly 
formulated by the culture. As is to be ex¬ 
pected a priori, conscious formulation is 
usually a later develo]>ment; thus all lan¬ 
guages are highly complex systems, but it 


is only late in human development that the 
system is consciously formulated in rules 
of grammar and syntax; and theories of 
aesthetics do not emerge until after mil¬ 
lennia of the practice of art. Even where 
some conscious intellectual formulation 
exists ab initio, its extent and its precisiem 
in general will increase with lime. Thus, in 
religion there is the development from 
fluid and non-ralional myth to precise and 
highly rationalized theology; while science 
grow's from a mere recognition of empirical 
regularities into an elal)orate system of 
theories and laws capable of increasingly 
prc'cise mathematical formulation. 

Ihis increasing patency of cultural j)at- 
tern-systems in psychosocial evolution is 
analogous to the increasing dillerentiation 
of functional organic systems in biological 
evolution. An Amoeba has no visibly dif¬ 
ferentiated systems of support, locomotion, 
circulation, digestion, conduction, sense- 
perception, or reproduction; among Meta- 
7 . 0 : 1 , a separate circulatory system did not 
appear until the Annelid level of organiza¬ 
tion was reached, a temperatur(‘-regulating 
system not before the later M(‘so7oic: sense- 
organs such as eyes and ears show' a steadily 
increasing degree of dillerentiation and also 
of precision: behavior-systems become more 
differentiated (with greater variety of in¬ 
stincts), and at the same time more flexible 
and precisely adjustable (with the develop¬ 
ment of learning capacity). 

Hut since biological evolution depends 
essentially on the self-reproduction of mat¬ 
ter, and cultural evolution on that of mind, 
it is inevitable that the differentiation of 
organic functional systems will be mani¬ 
fested in increased material specialization, 
that of cultural systems in increased men¬ 
tal specializatic^n—that is to say, increas¬ 
ingly full, precise, and conscious formu¬ 
lation. 

With these j)reliminary considerations 
out of the way, let me try to define and ana¬ 
lyze the cultural process a little further. In 
the most general terms, a culture consists of 
the self-reprcxlucing or reproducible prod¬ 
ucts of the mental activities of a group of 
human individuals living in a scjciety. These 
can be broadly divided into artifacts—ma- 
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terial objects created lor carrying out ma¬ 
terial lunclions; socilacts—institutions and 
organizations lor providing the framework 
of a social or political unit and for main¬ 
taining social relations between its mem¬ 
bers; and nientilacts—mental constructions 
whicli provide the psychological framework 
of a culture and carry out intellectual, aes¬ 
thetic, spiritual, ethical or other psycho¬ 
logical functions. 

The categories inevitably overlap, since 
all cultural activities have a mental compo¬ 
nent, all artifacts have been shaped by 
mind, all mentifacls have a material basis 
or vehicle, and all cultures are embodied 
in societies, 'riuis a })iece of pottery may 
be both a useful artifact and a beautiful 
mentifact; socilacts like codes of law and 
morals incorporate much of spiritual and 
ethical mentifacts; and we all know' lu)w 
the intellectual mentifacts Ave call scientific 
theories and laws become transjjosed into 
technological artifacts. Nevertheless, the 
distinction is a useful one. 

A more satisfactory analysis, however, is 
made j)ossible by ( hanging the basis of clas¬ 
sification of cultural elements from origin 
to function. In such a teleo-funclional view% 
W'e perceive that every culture has certain 
components. In the first place it exists in 
a particular material environment, and has 
a certain material basis. I'he environment 
does not determine the culture, but does 
condition and may limit it—for instance, 
through extremes (jf climate, or the preva¬ 
lence of debilitating disease. 

Seccmdly, the material basis, though by 
no means the sole determinant of culture, 
lias a still greater influence: it is not possi¬ 
ble for a society dependent on hunting or 
food-gathering to develop the kind of cul¬ 
ture found in agricultural jieasant societies, 
or for a pre-scientific society to develop the 
kind of culture found in te( hnological civi¬ 
lizations based on machine-power. 

Then all cultures are embodied in socie¬ 
ties, and all societies must have a structure. 
Cultures therefore must include institu¬ 
tions and other social comjionents. T he 
most obvious of these are systems ol kin¬ 
ship, law% armed forces, and administration, 
together with political and economic insti¬ 


tutions on the (me hand, (odes of manners 
and soc ial customs on the other. Function¬ 
ally, they may be classificxl into those which 
subserve the survival and well-being of the 
social unit as such, and those which regu¬ 
late the personal relations of its members. 
Or, alternatively, they can be grouped 
under the heads of autJiority or custom. In 
addition, there is social (juantity. The num¬ 
ber of people included in a given social 
grouj>, and still more the density of pojni- 
lation, have a marked effect on the culture. 

We also have the material components 
of cidlure (as o])pose(l to its material basis). 
I liese include utensils, tools, buildings, 
vehicles, machines, Tiianufactures, and in¬ 
dustrial products. Functionally they can be 
simply classified according tci the human 
needs and desires which they subserve— 
nourisliment, health, shelter, clothing, en¬ 
joyment, adornment, communication, and 
so forth. The type of material production 
has repercussions on social organization: 
thus, industrialization has involved the 
supersession of guilds of artisans by trade 
unions, and the rise of the joint stock com¬ 
pany and the giant firm or ring. It also has 
repercussions on thought and ideas. 

But before proceeding further we must 
mention the function of communication. 
This is fundamental: all culture depends 
on communication betw'cen individuals 
and between generations, 'riie basic cul¬ 
tural organ of communication is language, 
so that linguistics must always be a basic 
branch of anthropology. 'I'he effectiveness 
of transmission of communication is later 
enhanced by various inventions—writing, 
the alphabet, printing, telegraphy, radio. 

Other methods of communicatirm are 
provided by symbols, and still others by the 
various arts, notably poetry and drama (in¬ 
cluding the cinema), painting and sculp¬ 
ture, and in special w^ays by architecture 
and music. But with these we reach the last 
category of cultural components—those with 
primarily mental or psychological func¬ 
tions, as against primarily material or pri¬ 
marily social functions. For while language 
is the medium of communication, the 
arts provide mentifacts—organized construe- 
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tioiis ol signifuance to be communicated 
from one luiman mind to others. 

Symbols like the cross or a national flag 
have an intermediate function. On the f)ne 
hand they have a denotative function like 
words, and can serve in the same sort of 
way as do recognition-markings and other 
releaser patteins in animals; but, on the 
other hand, they can also function as ve- 
hic:Ie$ of complex and multiple significance. 

Mentifacts thus serve as the psychological 
framework of culture, the mental organs of 
man in society. "I'hey express awareness or 
experience in various organized ways—aes¬ 
thetic and symbolic as well as intellectual— 
and communicate and transmit these or¬ 
ganizations of ex|)eiience tc^ others. There 
appears to be no accepted term to denote 
these “awareness organs” collectively. As I 
have ventured to suggest elsewdicre,^ their 
function may be called noetic, and collec¬ 
tively they would then constitute the 
nodsysiem. 

In addition to symbols and works of art, 
the noetic components of a culture include 
rituals and formal celebrations, beliefs and 
superstitions, mythology and theology, tra¬ 
dition and history, philosophy and science. 
They include the totality of accumulated 
and available factual knowlcHlge as well as 
tlie organized formulations of knowledge 
provided by mathematics and logic, scien¬ 
tific theories, and philcjsophical ideas; and 
finally the assumptions and attitudes that 
characterize a culture, including the vitally 
important epistemological premises on 
which its thinking is conducted. 

Such an analysis of culture is essentially 
static. But the biologist is driven to view' 
culture historically, as cultural evolution, 
and to .see cultural evolution as a part, 
albeit a s[)ecial part, with its own peculiar 
methods and results, of the evolutionary 
process as a whole. Once we adopt this ap- 
|)roach, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that the most important characteristic of a 

“ See Illy “Man’s Place and Role in F.voliition,” in 
the (Columbia University bicentennial C'.onference, 
No. 5, The Unity of Knowledge. Pere I'eilhard dc 
Chardin and others have spoken of the nodsphere 
constituted by human culture, as opposed to the 
itiftspfif'rf of organic life. 


cidture is what for brevity’s sake 1 have 
c:alled its nodsystem—the sum of its menti- 
facts, and the way they are organized. 

Artifacts often give a readier characteri¬ 
zation and indeed may provide the easiest 
or, in the case of extinct cultures, the only 
measures of classification; institutiems and 
other socifacts express more simply the 
physiology of a culture—the ways of its so¬ 
cial working. But its evolutionary position 
and possibilities are ultimately determined 
by the cjuantity and equality of its aware¬ 
ness and the modes in which it is organized. 

From a slightly diflerent angle, we find 
that a culture may appear as in large meas¬ 
ure determined by its economic and ma¬ 
terial basis; or, as by Rousseau or in a 
rather dillerent w'ay by Marx, institutions 
may be regarded as barriers to progress set 
up by vested interc^sts, which need only be 
destroyed for an ideal society of men to 
come autcnnatically into being. Yet these 
again are but partial or shoil-tcrm views. 
The existing material basis and economic 
organization of a culture depend on the 
utilization or applicration of past knowl¬ 
edge. Again, institutions and their forms- 
like a Church or a Monarchy, a Ca>unc:il of 
Klders, or a (avil Service—depend on hu¬ 
man ideas and beliefs about human nature 
and about men’s relations w'ith each other 
and with the universe: and themgh they 
may become fossilized or corrupt and im¬ 
pede or resist progress, yet even if they were 
swept aw'ay, new' institutional embodiments 
of human ideas and beliefs would have to 
be ccmstructed to serve as the culture’s so 
cial framework. 

Onc:e more, biological parallels are avail¬ 
able. De.sc:ription of physical structure- 
comparative anatomy—provided the readi¬ 
est method of classifying organisms; and 
analysis in terms of mechanics, physics, 
and chemistry—comparative physiology— 
gave the simplest understanding of organ¬ 
isms as working mechanisms. Again, the 
material environment does in large meas¬ 
ure determine the characters of its organic 
inhabitants—think of the contrast between 
the faunas of the deep sea and the surface 
waters, between the floras of the subarctic, 
the desert, and the humid tropics. Further- 
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more, what an animal ty|je inherits from 
the past, in the way of genetically deter¬ 
mined anatomy and physiology and be¬ 
havior, conditions and limits its capacities 
in the present and its potentialities for the 
future. But the environmental determina¬ 
tion is not complete, as is shown by the co¬ 
existence of high and low types in the 
same environments, or the evolutionary 
emergence of quite new types in an essen¬ 
tially unchanged habitat; and the limita¬ 
tions imposed by the franiew'ork of genetic 
structure cannot be transcended by abolish¬ 
ing that framework, but only by adaptively 
altering it. Further, comparative anatomy 
gives only a static picture, and comparative 
physiology only an immediate one. Fuller 
comprehension awaited their synthesis in 
the (once[)t of evolutionary jirocess. 

We can now obtain a picture of biologi¬ 
cal evolution as a whole. It is a process of 
deployment of self-reprotlucing and self- 
varying matter, directed by the forces of 
natural selection. It involves two main 
types of change—diversification and ad¬ 
vance. Diversification connotes an increase 
of specialized variety. Advance connotes a 
rise in the upper level of organization, both 
of material pliysiology and of awareness: 
it involves the realization of fuller control 
or fuller exploitation of the resources of the 
environment, fuller self-regulation or inde¬ 
pendence of its arbitrary or hostile forces, 
and an increasingly comprehensive and in¬ 
creasingly accurate picture of its events and 
operations. From the point of view^ of life 
as a whole, diversification also represents 
an advance, for it means a fuller and more 
efficient exj)loitation of resources in favor 
of a larger and richer biomass. And diversi¬ 
fication and advance taken together involve 
the emergence of new or fuller realizations 
in the self-reproducing material of life. 

Thus biological relativity holds through¬ 
out the process of organic evolution, in that 
all organisms show^ adaptation—their ge¬ 
netic properties and capacities are adap¬ 
tively related to the business of maintain¬ 
ing and reproducing themselves in their 
environments: if this were not so, they 
would have become extinct. Yet this tem- 
jiorary relatedness of immediate adaptation 


is in point of fact included in or tran¬ 
scended by a more inclusive and dynamic 
relatedness. We can and must also consider 
the relation of the organic type to the gen¬ 
eral process of biological evolution—a di¬ 
rectional relatedness w^hich takes account 
not only of its position in the process, but 
alscj of its direction of change, in relation 
to an increased realization of those possi¬ 
bilities of life concerned with a more ef¬ 
fective exploitation of the environment, 
including a fuller awareness of the environ¬ 
ment to be exploited. 

In the psychosocial section, the same 
broad scheme of evolutionary related ness 
still holds, but the process operates with 
different methods and with different prin¬ 
ciples of action. Onc e the cumulative trans¬ 
mission of experience was available, and ac¬ 
cordingly mind as well as matter became 
c apable of self-reproduction and self-varia¬ 
tion, it was inevitable that evolution would 
take place overwfielmingly in the cultural 
rather than in the biological sphere, and 
with an enormous acceleration of tempo; 
and ecpially inevitable that the noetic or 
mentifact system would he the most ini- 
})ortant part of evolving cultures. 

With the aid of reason and imagination, 
cultures build up a volume of more or less 
extensive and more or less organized factual 
know^ledge, together with resultant ideas 
and ways of thinking, and a system of more 
or less coherent and more or less conscious 
beliefs and altitudes, together with result¬ 
ant values and purposes, which constitute 
the decisive long-term factors in cultural 
evolution. 

In the long run, knowledge is the more 
important, because it conditions and modi¬ 
fies the beliefs and attitudes. Knowledge is 
potential action and potential control, both 
in the external material world and in the 
inner world of thought, valuation, and be¬ 
lief. Putting the matter somewhat differ¬ 
ently, the mentifact system—in other words, 
the amount and organization of human 
awareness—is a mental microcosm, a system 
which internalizes the environment, more 
or less completely and more or less accu¬ 
rately, in men's minds. 

Cultures, too, all show adaptation: if 
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they were not adaptively related to the 
business of maintaining themselves in their 
environments they would have become ex* 
tinct. 'I'he result is cultural relativism—the 
fact that no cultural absolutes can be shown 
to exist, whether in the cognitive, the aes- 
ihetic, or the moral sphere. Insistence on 
the relativism of human values, especially 
perhaps moral values, has been very fashion¬ 
able in certain circles, just as (he biological 
relativism of organic adaptation led some 
biologists to disjnite the validity of distin¬ 
guishing higher aiul lower types of organ¬ 
ism, and so to deny the })ossii)ility of any¬ 
thing which pioj^erly could be called ad¬ 
vance or progress in biological evolution, so 
the notable discovery of the cultural relativ¬ 
ism of moral and other values has led a 
number of social scientists to dispute the 
idea that one culture can be higher than 
another, and so l(j deny the very possibility 
of advance in cultural evolution—in other 
words, of human jjrogress. 

However, as in biology, the adaptive re¬ 
lations subsumed under the head of cul¬ 
tural relativism are essentially temporary 
or immediate, and are transcended by a 
more inclusive and dynamic evolutionary 
related ness. In this case, however, the prop¬ 
erties of the culture (inc luding the speed 
and direction of its change) must be con¬ 
sidered not only in relation to the more 
effective utilization of its environmental 
resources, but also in relation to the more 
satisfying enjoyment, by its human mem¬ 
bers, of their capacities for experience and 
achievement, for knowing and feeling, will¬ 
ing and acting. Hie scale of culture thus 
has a dual measure: it is related not only 
to efFiciency of ex|)loitation but also to ful¬ 
filment of potentiality. 

The overriding importance of knowl¬ 
edge™ the cognitive portion of the menti- 
fact system, concerned with the discovery, 
organization, and transmission of experi¬ 
ence—for progressive cultural evolution is 
obvious as soon as we take a l^rcxtd view'. 
It w'as the capac:ity for cumulative transmis¬ 
sion of experience which enabled animals 
to become men, and permitted our Pliocene 
ancestors to pass the critical point between 
biological and psycho-social evolution and 


to open the path toward human evolu¬ 
tionary dominance. All the major steps to¬ 
ward greater efficiency of material exploita¬ 
tion or of social organization, and toward 
alleviating or improving the human lot, 
have depended on increases or improve¬ 
ments in knowledge of some sort or other.” 
The improved knowledge may be in the 
form of skill, as revealed by the slow^ im¬ 
provement c^f tool-making lechnicjue in the 
Lower and Middle Paleolithic. Or it may 
be constituted by an empirical discovery, 
like the discovery (doubtless fully realized 
only during a .sjxm of many generations) 
of agriculture, w'hich initiated an entirely 
new' and higher level of cultural organiza- 
tic»n, or it may be an invention concerned 
with the transmission of experience, like 
writing, printing, or radio. Or it may be in 
the form of an improved organization cjf 
knowledge, experience, as in andent Greek 
jihilosophy, or in the comprehensive world- 
picture organized by Christian theology. 
Or it may be pure scientific discovery, with 
immediate applications, like the discovery 
of bacteria and its application to the treat¬ 
ment of infectious disease; or pure scicn- 
lific discovery without immediate practical 
application, but with the effect on man's 
woiid-})icture and his view of destiny, like 
the discovery of the fact and medianism of 
evolution. Or, finally, it may be in the form 
of a new' and improved organization of as 
sumptions and methods of aj)proach, as in 
the ado|)tion of scientific method in field 
after field of incpiiry during the j)ast three 
centuries, with simultaneous abandonment 
of magical a.ssumptions or explanations in 
su j>erna tu i a 1 terms. 

Clearly, some of these advances are par¬ 
tial, and hel]i to internalize outer reality 
only in a limited field, or with a very im¬ 
perfect degree of accuracy. The most iin- 
j)ortant for cultural evolution arc those 
which open up possibilities of quite new 

«I have avoided using phrases such as “steps to¬ 
ward cultural advance” or “human progress,” in 
case I sfioLild be accused of begging (he question. 
However, from wliat I have written above, it should 
be clear that cultural advance properly can be de¬ 
fined and estimated, tboiigli only in the rather com¬ 
plex terms of combined efficiency and fulfilment. 
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inodes of material existence (like the dis¬ 
covery of agriculture); which provide radi¬ 
cal improvements in the mechanism of cul¬ 
tural transmission (like the invention of 
writing); which alter man’s general ap¬ 
proach to the intellectual and practical 
j>robIems of life (like the adoption of scien¬ 
tific method); and above all those which 
lead to a new picture or model of human 
destiny (like the emergence of the higher 
religions, or the discovery of evolution). 
The effectiveness of such organizations of 
knowledge can be estimated by the degree 
to which they lead to the emergence of new 
types of cultural organization, comparable 
to new dominant types in biological evolu¬ 
tion, which spread and increase at the ex¬ 
pense of previous types of culture. Exam¬ 
ples are afforded by the spread of Neolithic 
culture (based on agriculture), of civiliza¬ 
tion or urban culture (based on writing and 
division of labor), and, in recent centuries, 
of industrial and technological culture 
(based on scientific method in the natural 
sciences). 

Those which involve a new picture of hu¬ 
man destiny are the most comprehensive, 
and may include elements of all the others. 
They are, in fact, the true noetic micro¬ 
cosms, and their importance can be esti¬ 
mated in terms of their relatedness to the 
overall process of reality. "Ehe more fully 
and the more accurately they internalize 
the evolutionary process, the more effective 
w'ill they be, in the long run, the more valu¬ 
able systems of potential action. To put 
the matter in the terms of my earlier treat¬ 
ment, the clearer man’s picture of nature 
(including his own nature) and the fuller 
his understanding of his place and role in 
nature, the more efficient will be the result¬ 
ant culture in enabling him to fill that 
place and to perform that role. Greater 
knowledge and fuller truth alone permit a 
correctly directed type of cultural change. 

From this angle, the most important 
single step in cultural advance so far is that 
which we are now in process (ff' taking—the 
application of scientific method to the 
problem of man’s evolutionary possibilities. 
To start with, it markedly changes the di- 
rectedness of culture, and may even reverse 


its sign. Most noetic systems consciously or 
unconsciously look backward, are based on 
traditional authority or on a nostalgic be¬ 
lief in a prior Golden Age or state of per¬ 
fection, and the cultures built on them are 
accordingly in large measure resistant to 
change, and especially to the idea of change. 

A few noetic systems have looked forward 
instead of backward, but usually to some 
millenary and final fulfilment. In so far as 
Imperial Rome had a conscious goal be¬ 
sides that of increased power, it was to im- 
]>ose the Pax Romana and the efficient Ro¬ 
man system on the rest of the world. Soviet 
(ionmiunism deliberately proclaims the 
classless socialist State as its inevitable mil¬ 
lennial goal. But in so far as the goal is a 
final one, it imposes limits and it distorts 
the process of cultural change by imposing 
on it both the myth of an ideal but static 
end-state, and the dogma of authoritative 
truth. In Marxist Communism we can see 
clearly how' the myth of an ideal final state 
has taken the place of the salvation myths 
of earlier religions, and how the authori¬ 
tarianism of Marxist doctrine has impeded 
scientific and cultural freedom just as much 
as the Church ever did in .'.he past. 

The scientific method of aetjuiring truth 
and knowledge is free from these objec¬ 
tions, since it explicitly recognizes that 
man’s knowledge can never be complete or 
his truths absolute. But it does enable man 
to discover more knowledge and to arrive 
at a fuller approximation to truth, and so 
at once introduces a positive vectorial com¬ 
ponent into any culture which practices it. 

However, so long as it is a|)plied in a 
limited field (for instance only in the natu¬ 
ral sciences), or is still liable to be over¬ 
ridden by dogmatic authority (as in Soviet 
biology in recent decades), it has no more 
than partial importance. It is only when a 
forwardly directed, positively dynamic 
ideal of cultural advance is combined with 
scientific methotl, or~what comes to the 
same thing—when scientific method is con¬ 
sciously adoj)ted and prosecuted in all fields 
of human endeavor, it is only then that the 
noetic system can begin to be a true micro¬ 
cosm, only then that cultural relativism in 
the narrow sense will become transcended 
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by a more comprehensive relatedness, and 
cultural change will begin to adapt itself 
adequately to the overall evolutionary proc¬ 
ess of greater realization of inherent possi¬ 
bilities. 

The capacity for the cumulative trans¬ 
mission of experience marked a critical 
point ill the evolutionary process—the pas¬ 
sage from a biological to a cultural mode 
of evolution. The attainment of a correctly 
related nocHic system will mean the passage 
of a critical point within the process of cul¬ 
tural evolution—from the proto-cultural to 
the full cultural phase, from mainly un¬ 
conscious evolution to change consciously 
directed. And just as the passage of the 
former critical point permitted the emer¬ 
gence of man as a new dominant type, the 
psycho-social type, in evolution as a whole, 
so the passage of the latter will jiermit the 
emergence of a new^ and dominant pattern 
of organization within the cultural process, 
and wull enable the psycho-social type to 
fulfil itself by relating its modes of change 
to its inherent possibilities. In other wwds, 
it will permit the full humanization of man 
within a continuous process of self-tran¬ 
scendence. 

But I must not soar too far up into the 
clouds: the ndosphere has its earthy base, 
which it quits at its peril, and w'ith wdiich 
it must alw'ays keep vital contact. I wull 
conclude with a re-statement (illuminated, 
I hope, by the foregoing analysis) of the 
evolutionist’s view of human culture. 

Biological and cultural evolution resem¬ 
ble each other in both showing a com¬ 
bination of two major trends, one to 
differentiation or divergence, the other to 
improvement or advance. In addition, cul¬ 
tural evolution shows a trend which is al¬ 
most absent in animal evolution—tow^ard 
convergence and consequently toward a 
final unity superimposed upon diversity. 
Both of these trends are subject to limita¬ 
tions, and in point of fact frequently reach 
final limits. In biological evolution, the 
amount of divergence possible to a group 
such as the teleost fish or the birds is 
limited by the variety of habitats or ecobi- 
ological niches which are available to their 
type of structural or physiological organi¬ 


zation. It is, for instance, impossible for 
teleost fish to produce a type adapted to 
terrestrial desert existence, and equally im¬ 
possible for birds to increase their variety 
by colonizing the deep sea. And I have al¬ 
ready pointed out how most trends of 
improvement or advance eventually and 
inevitably reach a limit and become sta¬ 
bilized. 

Occasionally, however, a biological lin¬ 
eage finds its way out of the limitations of 
its relatives of the same general type up to 
a new level of organization. Such major 
steps in advance are recognizable ex post 
facto, by the emergence of the lineage as 
the progenitor of a new^ dominant type, 
w'hich demonstrates its dominance by its 
rapid development into a new fanning- 
out of combined divergence and improve¬ 
ment. This did not occur among either 
birds or teleost fish: they both appear to be 
incapable of breaking through their organi¬ 
zational limitations. It did occur, however, 
among bony fish as a whole, when one 
lungfish-like lineage evolved to the Am¬ 
phibian level of organization capable of 
terrestrial life; even more strikingly, it oc¬ 
curred among the Reptiles, when one lin¬ 
eage of one of the numerous major di¬ 
vergent types of the reptilian radiation 
gave rise to the new^ dominant ly{>e we call 
the Mammalia, by reaching a new level of 
organization w^hich combined hair and 
milk, and therefore the possibilities of tem¬ 
perature-regulation and of maternal care 
and family life. The other reptile lineages, 
though diverging to produce types as 
strikingly different as snakes and dinosaurs, 
tortoises and crocodiles, flying pterodactyls 
and whale-like ichthyosaurs, all remained 
on the reptilian level of organization, and 
have either become extinct or have per¬ 
sisted on that level up to the present. 

This brings us to a further point. Bio¬ 
logical classification aims at reflecting the 
facts of biological evolution. It is often as¬ 
sumed by zoologists that it does so by dis¬ 
tinguishing groups according to their an¬ 
cestry. Each taxonomic group, according 
to this view, is distinguishable because it is 
descended from one ancestral lineage. 
I'hus, to go back to my earlier example. 
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all species of weasels and stoats are })igeon- 
holed together in the genus Mustrln (and 
are capable of being so pigeonholed) be¬ 
cause they are all descended from a single 
weasel-like ancestor; all families of carni¬ 
vores are pigeonholed in the Order Car¬ 
nivora because even such divergent crea¬ 
tures as seals, tigers, bears, and weasels are 
all descended from a single proto-carnivore 
lineage; all Orders of mammals in the Class 
Mammalia because their universal posses¬ 
sion of hair, milk, and warm-blood is only 
comprehensible if they are all descended 
from a single proto-mammalian lineage 
with these properties. 

Recently, however, it is becoming ap- 
jjarent that these taxonomic: assuni|)tions 
are fully valid only for a classification con¬ 
cerned with evolutionary divergence. Oth¬ 
ers are needed for a classification which 
also takes account of evolutionary advance. 
Thus G. G. Simpson in his Meaning o/ 
Evolution states that the latest and domi¬ 
nant group of bony fish ‘Vailed Teleostei 
in formal classification," is "apparently a 
structural [and functional] grade" inde¬ 
pendently evolved by several lines; and this 
parallel evolution of improvements appears 
to be a common feature in smaller-scale 
deployments, like that of the horses 
(Equidae). 

Actually, the idea of a common grade of 
iinjirovement in place or in addition to 
that of a common ancestry is implicit in 
much taxonomic practice. Thus from the 
strict common-ancestry point of view, birds 
and mammals are parts of the great rep¬ 
tilian radiation, and should be classed as 
Orders on a par with other reptilian Or¬ 
ders like Crocodiles or Dinosaurs. How’ever, 
they both developed such outstanding im¬ 
provements in general organization that 
they became new dominant groups more 
varied and more abundant than any rep¬ 
tilian Order—the birds primarily in the air 
and the mammals primarily on the land. 
For this reason, they are called Classes, with 
new Orders as their major subdivisions. 
Both are actually monophyletic groups; but 
whereas this fact of common ancestry is 
the basis of our classification of other prod¬ 
ucts of the reptilian radiation, in their case 


advance to a now level of organization is 
the decisive factor. Aves and Mammalia are 
grade labels as well as ancestry labels. 

Sometimes, indeed, our taxonomy desig¬ 
nates only grades. I'his would be so for 
I'eleost fish if Simpson’s views are con¬ 
firmed. It was once so for the Subkingdom 
Metazoa, originally intended to cover all 
multicellular animals. Later, how'ever, 
when it became clear that Sponges had 
evolved independently to the multicellular 
level, the zealots for ancestry classification 
placed them in a new Siibkingdom, the 
Parazoa, leaving Metazoa as a combined 
grade and ancestry label for the rest of the 
multicellular animals. 

1 personally would like to see a new, evo¬ 
lutionary classification, which would com¬ 
bine the advance and ancestry principles. 
We would then have groups of common 
ancestry—Classes, Orders, and other fa¬ 
miliar designations, and grades of ad¬ 
vance (advance sometimes independently 
achieved, sometimes in common), for wdiich 
new designations would have to be coined.” 
I would hope that Metazoa would be re¬ 
stored to its original use as a grade label, 
and that Man would be placed in a new' 
major grade, which might be called Psy¬ 
ch ozoa. 

Of course it is not the labels that are 
important, but the principles and assump¬ 
tions on wiiich the necessary labeling is 
done. I venture to suggest that the adoption 
of a broadly similar outlook would permit 
real progress in anthropology. The assump¬ 
tions of principle are roughly these. That 
evolution still operates in man, but over¬ 
whelmingly as a cultural, not a biological 
process. That cultural (psycho-social) evo¬ 
lution show’s the same main features as bio¬ 
logical evolution. From one angle, short¬ 
term improvement ("adaptation") and long¬ 
s' t o take one example. Birds & Mammals, as sep¬ 
arate ancestry gnnips, v/ould continue to rank as 
two Classes, but would both be included in a single 


woiiKl include terms aireaiiy in use, suen as t»na- 
Ibosiamata for forms with jaws. Tetrafmda for those 
with walking limbs, and Arnniota for those with a 
protective "private }M>nd” for the embryo. 
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term improvement (“advance") together 
with some apparently non-adaptive acci¬ 
dental and consequential results; from 
another, divergence (resulting in greater 
variety), advance (resulting in progressive 
improvement), and limitation (resulting in 
stabilization or regression); and from still 
another, less relativist and more compre¬ 
hensive angle, a succession of dominant 
types, resulting in progress, as manifested 
by a rise in the upper level of achievement 
and an increased realization of possibilities. 

But finally, that cultural differs impor¬ 
tantly from biological evolution in respect 
of selection and mechanisms of change, of 
transmission of the old and incorporation 
of the new, of the presence of diffusion and 
a consequent tendency to convergence as 
against divergence, of the immensely in¬ 
creased importance of mind and mentifacts, 
notably the accumulation and better or¬ 
ganization of knowledge, and in many 
other ways. 

If this w'ere accomjilished, the sterile con¬ 
troversies about cultural evolution (sterile 
because based on misconceptions) would be 
resolved; anthropologists would be able to 
see their subject in the conceptual frame¬ 
work of combined divergence, stabilization, 
extinction, and advance; they would reach 


a truer and more satisfying picture of cul¬ 
tural evolution than those provided by 
historians and sociologists like Spengler, 
Sorokin, or Toynbee; and they would open 
the door to a scientific theory of human 
progress, free from wdsh-fulfilment and 
over-optimism on the one hand, and from 
captious relativism and over-pessimism on 
the other. 

By envisaging the problem of accultura¬ 
tion in the world of today as an inevitable 
accompaniment of the emergence of a new 
dominant cultural type, they could bring 
a new illumination to bear upon it; and 
by reminding politicians and administra¬ 
tors of the value of variety-in-unity—variety 
of cultural expression within a unitary 
framework of knowledge, ideas, and pur¬ 
pose, they could help to minimize the evil 
effects of the process and maximize its 
desirable results. 

Finally, by insisting on the overriding 
importance of knowledge and its organiza¬ 
tion in the form of ideas, assumptions, and 
beliefs, they would ensure that anthro¬ 
pology would make a vital contribution to 
the march of history. By clarifying the role 
of man's ideas of destiny in cultural evolu¬ 
tion, they w'ould make it easier for man to 
achieve his destiny by fuller realization of 
his possibilities. 
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Introductory 

T he significant acliicvcments of 1952-1954 in the growth of man’s knowledge 
of his past—his environment, relics, and ancestors—are considered in nine 
i?ssays whic h tieal c^l methods, results, interpretations, and theory for those aspcrcts 
of anihrojjology that emphasi/e historicity. 

Skars makes the j>oint that man’s physical-biological environment is itself 
highly evolved and s]K*ciali/ed, and continually is undergoing ciiange by means 
of j)rocesses independent of man. Hut ihc^ most rapid, extensive, and ellective 
cJiangc^ at present seems to be that due to man’s own activity, especially through 
the application of scientific knotvledge. Among the environmental changes by 
man that Sears considers are the effects on vcrgetation, land use, soil erosion, forest 
regions, grasslands, water, atnios])here, and mineral resources. 

Schultz is concerned with the benefits which anthropology can and should 
gain from close cooperation with primatcilogy. Recent contributions to prima- 
tology are in dcscri]jtive and comparative studies, taxonomy and phylogeny, 
growth and development, pathcjlogy, and behavior. The comforting cjld gap 
between the morphology of man and ape has practically disappeared with the 
latest fossil finds. 

Eislli-.y reports that the Darwin-Wallacc argument of nearly a century ago still 
is liefore us. 'I'hiee times in the course of a year, scholars independently have 
intjuired into the curious uniqueness of the human brain. The elimination of 
the Piltdowii c:ranium has called for re-organization of thinking on human evolu¬ 
tion. T he major rise of the human brain in the Pleistocene seems to demand 
some other evolutionary mccfianism than Darwin’s “struggle for existence.” Jf 
men, with all their cultural diversity are, throughout the world, sc^ intellectually 
similar, how did they attain this status? The fac tor missed by Darwin and Wal¬ 
lace both w'as the societal nature of human bcings-the basic innovation among 
all varieties of mankind was the production of the sex iocultural world. The dis¬ 
parity between man and aj)e is great, not small—it is the dis|>arity of mind. 

Ward indicates that Old World arcfieology is emerging from a restorative, 
reconstructive pericxl. Museums and .schcxils have reoj>ened, many journals have 
bc'en resumed, and new publications begun. Ward reports on the meetings of 
several Congresses, cm governmental activities, on UNESCO, and on archecjlogi- 
cal techniejues and field metJicxls. Outstanding jueces of field w^ork are reviewed 
in a survey by periods, and by areas and countries. I^astly is considered the extent 
of America’s contribution to Old World archeology, including the founding of 
the Council for Old World Archaeology. Activities in the Seniet Union are men¬ 
tioned on pages 80, 81, 85, 8fi, 89. 

Ekholm supplies a guide to the recent literature on New World culture his¬ 
tory. Particularly emphasized are syntheses of materials on an area or sulqect, new 



trends in research and thought, and sizeable contributions of new data. General 
considerations of the New World as a whole are followed by summaries on North 
America, Mesoamerica, and South America. 

Haury sees the emergence of trends in archeological theories and interpreta¬ 
tions, changing concepts, and shifts in emphasis. There has been an increasing 
number of problem-conscious projects, and a shift from purely historical to func¬ 
tional interpretations. Among methodological advances in fields other than arche¬ 
ology, but of aid to it, lexico-statistical dating is singled out. Haury considers re¬ 
cent works on ecology and economy, and the Arctic and early man. Other notable 
advances are in the relation of archeology to ethnography and history, in trans¬ 
pacific diffusion, in submarine archeology, and in epigraphy. 

Griffin pays particular attention to the considerable progress in radiocarbon 
dating—the establishment of additional laboratories and the improvement and 
variety of dating techniques. Comparison is made of the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of the various methods of radiocarbon dating: solid carbon, scintilla¬ 
tion, CO.^ Geiger counter, CO^ proportional counter, acetylene proportional coun¬ 
ter, methane proportional counter. Techniques are being developed for the 
extraction of carbon by flotation and by acetone. Advances in radiocarbon dating 
are increased time depth, back 40,000 to 50,000 years, and increased precision of 
dates. Other technical advances reviewed are in geology, pollen analysis, chem¬ 
istry, dendrochronology, paleography, and glottochronology. 

Furer-Haimendorf finds the most significant trend in culture history to be 
the increasing dependence of ethnologists on prehistoric archeology. Emphasis 
is on cooperation in interpreting material from particular areas rather than 
world-wide generalizations. There is continued recognition of the significance 
of present-day primitive cultures, no less than of prehistoric cultures, as repre¬ 
sentative types of early forms of cultural life. Important works on the Americas, 
Africa, and Asia are reviewed, and a growing interest in the social and cultural 
problems of higher civilization reported. 

Koppers links ethnology and prehistory to history proper. History in its wider 
meaning comprises the entire period of man's existence. I'he principle of diffu¬ 
sion is particularly important, but will not suffice to explain every historical 
development. Though research is based primarily on cultural parallels, there are 
no fixed laws in diffusion, either in transmission, or in acceptance or rejection. 
Graebner's and Schmidt's ‘‘Kulturkreise" have rightly been abandoned for quite 
some time, though their deductions should not be rejected wholesale. 

Part I'wo on "Man’s Past" is selective of those aspects of anthropology in 
which time-depth is of major significance. The other face of the coin, expres¬ 
sive of another stream of thought in anthropology today, deals with phenomena 
and jirocesses that are expressly contemporary. "Man’s Present: Human Activities, 
Societal Functions, and Cultural Processes" will be the Part Two of the next 
Yearbook of Anthropology. 
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THE PHENOMENON OF CHANGE 

M an is the product of change. Un¬ 
questionably he has become a major 
agent of change. And environmental change 
may make him variously its beneficiary or 
its victim, lake the organisms which sustain 
him and those which are his rivals for space 
and sustenance, he has arisen by evolu¬ 
tionary change. I1ie earth which he in¬ 
habits is an expression of geological change. 
And from change has developed the intri¬ 
cate pattern of biological and j^hysical 
processes which, by orderly energy and 
material transformation, have made the 
earth habitable for him. 

It follows, then, that change in the en¬ 
vironment is important not only as it af¬ 
fects the amount and availability of ma¬ 
terials used by man, but also in its influence 
on those processes and systems which, up 
to the present at least, have been essential 
to man’s survival. Should he—or other 
agencies—disrupt them there must at the 
very least be set up to replace them other 
systems which guarantee the same results. 
Thus far such systems—e.g., hydroponics 
or soil-less agriculture—involve elaborate 
mechanisms far less resilient, far more vul¬ 
nerable than those of nature. As Walter 
Pict/er of Cleveland, one of the nation’s 


leading horticulturists, puts it, “1 grow 
tomatoes under glass in water culture and 
out-of-doors as w'ell. Things may go wrong 
in the field. If they do, I lose money. But 
wdien anything goes wrong with the hydro¬ 
ponic system, I lose not hundreds, but 
thousands." 

So impressed are we by the technical 
efliciency arising from the a(>j>lication of 
science that we are likely to overlook the 
huge clement of compounded risk wdiich 
it involves. The hill people ("poor whites") 
of the Ozarks, with what Forrest Clements 
called "essentially a Neolithic culture" 
took the shock of depression during the 
1930’s in their stride, while shutdowns, 
bread-lines, foreclosures, and failures were 
prevalent in even moderately industrialized 
areas. Again there were times in the Korean 
cam])aign when enemy foot-troo[>s, accus¬ 
tomed tf) the carrying of heavy packs, had 
the advantage over our highly mechanized 
forces, especially on difFicult and trackless 
terrain. As a Scandinavian officer put it, 
"Americans are forgetting how^ to w^alk. 
Orientals are not." 

The net effect of our present applications 
of scientific knowledge is to produce 
change, and the current emphasis of scien¬ 
tific investigation is such as to intensify this 
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[noccas. It would seem, however, that high 
priority should be given to the study of 
change itself and the analysis of its effects. 
At present, this is the concern of relatively 
few scientists, being otherwise dealt with 
by intuition and polemic. Considering 
their potential benefits to mankind, studies 
of the changing interrelations of life and 
environment are meagerly supported among 
scientific disciplines. This, of course, is ex¬ 
plainable by the fact that the benefits of 
such studies are widely diffused and cannot 
as a rule be directly channeled into our 
economic system. But since the ultimate 
fate of that economy is involved, the neglect 
of studies of the eftccls of change is equiva¬ 
lent to having an elaborate industrial 
enterprise without a set of accounting 
controls. 

man’s plack in n.ature 

To understand and measure change, it 
is first necessary to view man’s place in 
nature. His flexibility as an organism is 
often emphasized, sometimes being referred 
to as his unspecialization. What is meant 
is his freedom from evolutionary charac¬ 
teristics that would shar})ly restrict his ac¬ 
tivities and choice of habitat. That he is 
higiily evolved cannot be questioned. What 
is often overlooked is that he exists by 
virtue of an environment which is itself 
highly evolved and specialized, having be¬ 
come so in the course of more than tw'o 
billion years of earth history. 

The most obvious features of this spe¬ 
cialized environment include the presence 
of an angiosperm flora—notably grasses and 
legumes—and a mammalian fauna depend¬ 
ent upon it. From these sources man is 
able to derive sustenance wdth an ease and 
efliciency that would have been inconceiv¬ 
able had he been surrounded only by 
organisms of the remote geological past. 
Less obvious is the presence of a complex 
population of micro-organisms and inverte¬ 
brates which, among other functions, takes 
care of the breakdown of organic wastes 
and their return to chemical forms that 
(an be reused to sustain life. Of major im¬ 
portance also is the persistence of numerous 
sj)ecies of gymnosperms that, along with 


many kinds of woody angiosperms, furnish 
facilities without which man would have 
been severely handicapped throughout his 
existence. Indeed, that existence appears to 
have hinged upon trees, for his arboreal 
ancestors were obliged to develop tlie free 
shoulder articulation, grasping hands, and 
stereoscopic vision which serve him so w'ell. 

Least obvious, at any rate to modern 
urbanized man, is the effect of our present 
highly complex fauna and flora, organized 
as they are into communities, upon the 
environment itself. Through reaction upon 
habitat these (ommunities not only insure 
an orderly cycle of material and energy 
iransformaiions, but regulate the moisture 
economy, cushion the earth's surface against 
violent jdiysiographic change, and make 
possible the formation of soil. In short, 
man is dependent upon other organisms 
both for the immediate means of survival 
and for maintaining habitat conditions 
under which survival is possible. 

Man is also dependent upon minerals, 
his consumption of the tw'o used longest, 
water and stone, still ranking first by vol¬ 
ume. Ilis present ec'onomy rests chiefly 
upon the use of fossil fuels and metals, 
both irregularly distributed and present 
in finite amount. The fossil fuels, once 
used, can only be restored by the slow 
organic: and tectonic jjrocesses w'hich formed 
them, while the use of metals results in 
the dissipation of the ore concentrations 
by which they have been made available 
to man. Their present convenient form, 
like the character of the organic world, is 
the result of prolonged earth history before 
the coming of man. Man is clearly the 
beneficiary of a very special environment 
which has been a great while in the making. 
This environment is more than an inert 
stock-room. It is an active system, a pattern, 
and a process, as well. Its value can be 
threatened by disruption no less than by 
depiction. 

Any species survives by virtue of its 
fu'c/te~the opportunity allorded it by en¬ 
vironment. But in occujjying its niche, it 
also assumes a role in relation to its sur¬ 
roundings. For further survival it is at least 
necessary that the role not be a disriqjtive 
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one. Thus one generally finds in nature 
that each component of a highly organized 
community serves a constructive, or at any 
rate a stahiU/ing, role. The habitat fur¬ 
nishes the niche, and if any species breaks 
up tlie habitat, the niche goes with it. The 
guest wdio helps with the chores may pro¬ 
long his stay, but the inhospitable one may 
wreck the house. Systems or j)rocesses which 
involve organic activity resemble purely 
physical systems in being expressions of 
thermodynamic law', tending to approach 
a condition cd! minimum stress and un¬ 
balance. lint since living systems are active 
and dynamic, they tend to a]iproximate 
w'hat is known as a steady slate, rather than 
a condition of repose. T hat is, to persist, 
they must be able to utilize radiant energy 
not merely to perform work, but to main¬ 
tain the w'orking system in reasonably good 
order. This rccpiires the ])resenc:e of organ¬ 
isms adjusted to the hal)itat and to each 
other, so organized as to make fullest use 
of the influent radiation, and to conserve 
for use and re-use the materials which the 
system rec]uires. The degree to which a 
living community meets these conditions 
is therefore a test of its efficiency and sta¬ 
bility. This gives us a criterion by which 
the eflocts of environmental change can 
be judged. 

While these principles have been shown 
to af)j)ly to what is generally called the 
w'orld of nature, that is, the world apart 
from man, there is considerable resistance 



Fig. 1.—l*cr capita recjiiircincnts of resources 
in relation to cultural potential (based on living 
standards). 


to the idea that they apply to him in any 
serious way. Much of this resistanc e is emo- 
tional having its roots in that part of 
[udeo-fffiristian tradition which separates 
man from nature to a greater extent than 
perhaps w'as common in Oriental and Medi¬ 
terranean thought. Some of it certainly 
comes from those who resent, for whatever 
reasons, any warning sign along the road 
to a perpetually-expanding economy. And 
surprisingly, perhaps, some resistance comes 
from scientists and tt‘chnologists, especially 
those unaccpiainied witli the general field 
that iisc‘d to be called natural history. In 
defense of this last group it must be said 
iliat they arc as aAvare of still unex|)loited 
reseivc!s as the ecologist is of the existence 
of limiting factors. And in view' of the 
fabulous rc'sults they have producc^d, thc'y 
are perhaps less concerned with the law 
of diminishing returns than their col¬ 
leagues, whose business it is to study the 
interrelationship of life and environment. 
As rcsj>onsible scientists, both groups have 
an obligation to collaborate and to weigh 
sc:iuj)ulously any jmmouncements, whether 
these be cautions or promises. Mankind is 
not well .served either by hysteria or false 
visions. 

CJIANGi: AND culture: 

The significance of environmental change 
can be shown conveniently by a diagram 
(Fig. 1). This curve is based upon Megger's 
thesis (1951) that cultural potential ri.sc.s 
with the cpiality of agricultural land, but 
dilfers in considering her class 4 as land of 
oj)ti!nal, rather than unlimited, capacity. 
IJmiting factors are alw’ays present. It is 
also based upon the fact that a.s the level 
of living rises, per capita consumption of 
renewable resources--nutrients in particu¬ 
lar-rises with it but reaches a j)lateau. (am- 
sum]>tion of minerals, both for energy and 
materials, continues to rise with living 
level, however. Fhe consensus among tech¬ 
nologists, even the most optimistic, is that 
this ])henc)menon is unavoidable. Any 
.scheme for increasing tlie capacity of the 
earth to sustain human activity a.ssumes 
the steadily increasing use of energy, the 
present source of which is largely mineral 
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and non-renewable. I'his applies not only 
to the concept of expanding industrial 
technology, but to that of lifting the pres¬ 
ent limits on food-production as popula¬ 
tion increases. 

riius the diagram sums up in greatly 
simplified fashion some very complex ideas 
and phenomena. Water, for example, is 
involved in both segments of the curve, 
although it is classed as a renewable re¬ 
source. It is (uie of the major limiting 
factors in the nutrient j.)otential of the 
environment, but its increasing use in tech 
nology resembles that of other minerals. 
wSo, too, does the free oxygen of the atmos- 
])herc in industrial centers, the problem of 
i)oth water and air l)cing aggravated by 
con ta m inant wastes. 

The diagram also serves to iiulicate the 
crux of the jnesent controversy among re¬ 
source specialists. One grouj3 (e.g., biolo¬ 
gists and demographers) believes that the 
energy and mineral curve, like the nutrient 
one, must eventually become asymptotic. 
'I'lie other group (largely technologist) ap¬ 
pears to regard it as a straight-line function, 
a view widely rellecled as the unqualified 
notion of an expanding economy. 

While the cjuestion of this extrapolation 
is of paramount importance in the forma¬ 
tion of scicial theory and the consecpient 
establishment of values, it is not our pres¬ 
ent concern. 1 he latter is indicated by the 
arrows on the diagram, which are based 
upon tangible and measurable phenomena. 
Changes in the environment can and do 
definitely raise or lower the availability of 
components c‘ssential to our culture. Even 
if one maintains that the superabundance 
of material things is ncjt essential to the 
highest c ulture, nevertheless man must cat 
to live, live to think and create, and have 
a reasonable amount of leisure and ma¬ 
terial security for any culture worth the 
name. 

We address ourselves, therefore, to a 
consideration of the kinds ol change which 
do affect man’s enviroiinient and their ef¬ 
fects upon his cultural activities of what¬ 
ever sort. Some c hanges fall under the legal 
category of “Acts cjf God,’' as being beyond 
man’s j)resent responsible control. Fhey 


may be physical, for example climatic, tec¬ 
tonic, and volcanic change, or biological — 
e.g., the evolution of new strains of patho- 
genes. But the most rapid, extensive, and 
effective change at present seems to be that 
due to man's own activity and therefore 
to be his mcnal responsibility, whether he 
can help himself or not. We shall consider 
first those changes for which he cannot be 
held accountable. 

NATDRAI. t:HANC;KS IN THE PHVSKiAl. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Considering first changes other than 
climatic, the most spectacular are piobably 
those due to volc:anism or tectonic activity, 
l>oth frecpiently being accompanied by 
earthc|uake. More general and consist¬ 
ent in oj>eraiion is the process known as 
base-leveling, that is, topographic change 
whereby uplands are worn down and tle- 
pressions filled. All three processes result 
in alteration of the surface form of the 
earth. Volcanism tends to be restricted to 
certain /ones, and its ellects, while violent, 
are generally loc al. Fee tonic c hange and 
base-leveling operate more gradually, the 
effects often being unobserved during a 
lifetime, or even generations, so that hu¬ 
man activity can be adjusted gradually tc3 
them. An important exception occurs wdien 
the process of base-leveling (ercjsion and 
deposition) is accelerated by man. This will 
be considered subsec^uently. 

Finally there is climatic change. Of vari¬ 
ous degrees of intensity and duration, such 
change affects man j)rimarily through its 
influence upon the other living organisms 
wdiich sustain him. Their limits of tolerance 
are set by evolution. Plants and animals, 
unless domesticated or otherwise protected 
by man, cannot, to the same degree as man, 
adjust themselves to change through modi¬ 
fied l)ehavior. 

Volcanism 

Volcanic activity in populous areas may, 
through lava-ffows, ash and cinder falls, or 
associated earthejuake, cause severe disaster. 
People may be killed or rendered homeless. 
On the other hand archeological material 
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of great scientific importance may he pre¬ 
served, either at the cost of human life and 
urban structures as at Pompeii in 79 A. 1)., 
or through the sacrifice of tilled land, as 
at Copilco in the Pedregal south of Mexico 
City. 

Ash-fall when severe may destroy vege¬ 
tation. Frequently, however, it may bring 
long-range benefit through the renewal of 
nutrient minerals lost by rapid leaching 
in tropical regions. Thus in Indonesia, no¬ 
tably the island of Java, population is 
dense where there have been rather fre¬ 
quent ash-falls, but sparse where none has 
occurred within recent time. 

Where volcanoes are still active, settle¬ 
ment must be looked on as a calculated 
risk, meliorated scmiewhat by improved 
means of prediction. An example is af¬ 
forded by the fertile slopes of Mt. Etna. 
The sudden aj)pearan(:e of a cinder cone 
at Paracuiin, while destroying fertile farm¬ 
land, has been more than c:omf)ensated for 
l)y inc:reasc?d revenue frcmi tourism. 

Tectonic Clumge 

Uplift and subsidence of the earth’s crust 
is ordinarily gradual in terms of human 
experience. Occasionally, as in the New 
Madrid earthquake of 1811 which formed 
Reelfoot Lake in Tennessee and altered 
the lower Mississippi, there may be accom¬ 
panying disaster and changes in land use. 
'The eliect of tcxtonic; earthquake u[>on 
land-use patterns is usually small as com¬ 
pared to the disaster to life and property. 
Estimates of death due to earthquakes dur¬ 
ing the jiast three centuries include such 
figures as 5(),()()() for the Lisbon cjuake of 
1775 and :U)0,()()0 for the Indian c atastrophe 
of 1737. For the Japanese earthciuake of 
1923, accurate figures are available; 99,3.H1 
killed, 103,7.3.3 woundc^cl, and 1.3,476 miss¬ 
ing. Fire following the cjuake is usually a 
ma jor source of property loss. 

The rise or fall of coast lines may result 
in opening new areas to occupation, or in 
submerging those previously in use. 'Fhe 
submergence and later elevation of the 
Temple of Jupiter Serapion on the Medi¬ 
terranean shore is an example. In relation 


to the totality of land surface, such events 
are Icjcal. Uplift of the land north of the 
Great Lakes after removal of the weight of 
the Pleistocene continental ice-mass drained 
water from the northern shore of Lake 
Erie hut caused it to encroach upon the 
south shore, as the tilting of a cup brings 
coffee to the drinker’s lips while it exposes 
the raised inner portion of the cup. This 
tilting of the lake basin raised the water 
level on the .south some thirty-three feet 
above the Nipissing low stage. 'Fo the west, 
from Toledo to Sandusky, this drowned 
the shallow estuaries of rivers that drain 
fertile lands, producing one of the world’s 
richest fresh water fisheries. East of San¬ 
dusky, however, the shore is liigher, and 
here the encroachment of ihc^ lake has 
jiroduced heavy erosion that is particularly 
costly in view of the heavy ciemand for 
recreational sites in this densely populated 
region. Thus the same phenomenon that 
has resulted in an increased food supply 
at one place has brought about destruction 
of proj)erty and loss of facilities needed by 
our present culture in another place. 

One of the effects of steady or repeated 
mountain-building is the consequent ero¬ 
sion, by agencies next to be considered. 

Base-leveling 

Wherever differences in elevation occur, 
the forces of weathering and transport, op¬ 
erating under the influence of gravity, tend 
to reduce them by wearing dciwn the hills 
and filling the depressions. 7’he theoretical 
limit, seldom reached, is the condition of 
minimal relief known as the penejdain. As 
a rule tectonic activity renews the cycle be¬ 
fore it comes to repose. Much of the world's 
most productive land is the result of base¬ 
leveling, valley alluvium being a familiar 
example. This may extend out into great 
deltaic deposits such as those of the Missis¬ 
sippi or Nile or expand as great outwash 
plains. Much of the Indian peninsula and 
our own Cheat Plains and western prairies, 
produced by the detritus from high moun¬ 
tain sources, are examples of such ])lains. 
rheir fertility is proverbial, limited only by 
the amcjunt of available water. 
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I'he rate of erosion in base-leveling is 
inliuencetl by vegetative cover, which in 
turn, uiuler natural conditions, is related 
to climate. So likewise are glacial transport 
and wind movement of materials. 

Climatic Change 

I'lic general norm of geological climate 
has been considerably milder than the pres¬ 
ent, which may be regarded as still within 
the Pleistocene, or Glacial Age. Man is 
essentially a Pleistocene mammal and the 
biogeography of the jjresent is largely an 
expression of the numerous advances and 
retreats of the (ilacial Age. Human cultures 
have mo\'ed and changed and the associated 
organisms have shifted position in response 
to these movements and the correlative 
climates. 

Since 1750, existing alpine and arctic 
glaciers have been receding and tempera¬ 
tures rising. These glaciers developed dur¬ 
ing the early part of the Christian Era, a 
time generally moist and cool. Earlier, there 
was an extended interval marked by warm 
dry vegetation and the development of for¬ 
ests in Alaska, which were overridden by 
the subsequent glaciation. 

The limits of this warm dry period arc 
uncertain, but it evidently included the 
dates of 1.500 K C. and 500 B. C. 'Ilie 
extension of Neolithic agriculture into the 
Baltic area and of high maize culture into 
the upper Mississippi and Ohio valleys took 
place during this interval. The drier forest 
types then prevalent were amenable to 
clearing by stone and fire. The subsecpient 
moist period produced marshes or fens in 
Europe and may have facilitated the ad¬ 
vance of forest cultures in the Ohio valley 
at the expense of the agricultural mound- 
makers. Minimum lake level in the Basin 
of Mexico toward the end of a long dry 
period around 500 B. C. marked the transi¬ 
tion from the Archaic lake culture to the 
upland Teotihuacan. Nahua lake culture 
once more appeared during the humid 
j>eriod around 800-000 A. I), after the water 
level had risen. Cairrcnt dating suggests that 
the jire-Christian dry interval may have 
favored Mayan occupation of the later 
more humid, tropical forest regions. 


Complications come into the record be¬ 
cause of severe fluctuations within these 
longer moisture trends. If one examines a 
continuous record of any climatic factor- 
temperature or moisture especially—he will 
be im}>ressed by the fact that its only con¬ 
tact wdth the line of normality is to cross 
it at intervals. Thus w'et years tend to come 
in groups and so do dry ones. For this 
reason it may happen, during a long period 
of relatively favorable climate, that a group 
of unfavorable years ranging from tw'o to 
ten in succession wdll disrupt cultural ac¬ 
tivities in marginal regions. This is the 
explanation advanced for pueblo abandon¬ 
ment at Bonito in the thirteenth century. 
It is also suggested as the driving force 
which more than once has led to the in¬ 
cursions of ]>astoral raiders into civilized 
territories, and is clearly documented for 
the considerable exodus of dry-land farmers 
during the drought of the 193()’s in our own 
country. 

On the other hand, long general trends 
su(h as those associated with glacial ad¬ 
vance and retreat will shift the positions of 
marginal /ones and those of the appro[)riate 
human cultural activities. 

ENVIRONMP:NTAL CHANGES PRODUCED BY MAN 

Changes by man, sometimes referred to 
as man’s reaction upon the environment, 
now’ surpass in extent and intensity the 
various kinds of natural change just re- 
view^ed. As demonstrated by Marslv, man 
has become a major agent of geological 
change. Marsh further show’ed that the 
kind of change produced by human activi¬ 
ties very often, if not always, works to man’s 
own ultimate disadvantage. This thesis, al¬ 
though of the greatest prac lical significance, 
was long neglected except by those con¬ 
cerned with a particular natural resource, 
such as forests or wildlife. Since the nine¬ 
teen-thirties, however, a considerable litera¬ 
ture has appeared, much of it fairly well 
documented. 71ie general trend of this 
writing is to .show’ that man has in the past 
lowered and is now rapidly lowering the 
long-time potential of the landscajie to sus¬ 
tain him. 'Ehis condition is attributed in 
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]>art to sheer pressure of growing popula¬ 
tions, in part to inefficient patterns of land 
use, and in part to the powerful applica¬ 
tions of science in a technology not much 
concerned with its ultimate consequences. 

To this thesis there have, of course, been 
rejoinders, the most impressive of them 
based on the premise—and promise—that 
technology will in the end be able to solve 
problems as they become really serious. 
Before considering the merits of the con¬ 
troversy, it is in order to examine the 
record. 

Mfin\s Jnlliicnca on Vegetation 

How much effect man had before the 
origin of agriculture and pastoral life is 
not known. The iiuidence of fires, even 
during the hunting stage of economy, must 
certainly have increased. Man is known to 
have hunted Pleistocene mammals, for ex¬ 
ample, the mammoth and the bison. I'he 
mammoth, horse, and camel evidently be¬ 
came extinct in the Americas after man's 
arrival there. 

Human influence on vegetation registers 
in many pollen profiles through the abrupt 
appearance of certain weeds, notably com¬ 
posites, amaranths, and chenopods. These 
multiply w^hen the natural cover is de¬ 
stroyed and show up in pre-human pollen 
profiles following volcanic activity or ero¬ 
sion due to tectonic change. The chenopods 
are still u.sed for food; thus they may be 
regarded as precursors of agriculture. Of 
especial interest is the recent evidence of 
their appearance during the second inter¬ 
glacial, in association with artifacts of 
pre-Acheulean age. 

Agriculture retjuires the removal of na¬ 
tive vegetation, while pastoral life is sus¬ 
tained by such vegetation. Fhe effectiveness 
of stone tools and fire in clearing the drier 
types of forest has been strikingly demon¬ 
strated by Iversen’s recent experiments. 
This milpa system consists of clearing 
patches and using them until the yields 
decline, then abandoning them and moving 
on—a j>rocess not particularly harmful un¬ 
til the increasing pressure of population 
extends the system to the hills and shortens 


the cycle needed for the vegetation and soil 
to recuperate. Erosion then follows. 

Similarly, so long as a pastoral economy 
has sufficient space to permit nomadic life, 
the grasses and other herbs which sustain 
it can recuperate between periods of heavy 
use. Moreover, the pastoral cultures tend 
to be somewhat more aggressive than the 
legend of Abel and other “gentle shep¬ 
herds" would suggest. One cannot doubt 
that primitive herders knew good pasture 
when they saw it and took vigf)rous meas¬ 
ures to prevent undue tresjjassing. Even so, 
the growth of j>opulation brought steady 
pressure on the w'orld’s natural grasslands. 
11 rider such conditions, the floral ((imposi¬ 
tion of these grasslands is modified and less 
nutritious species come in as weeds. If the 
pressure continues, and particularly if it 
is extended to arid or hilly land, erosion by 
wind and water ensues. y\ll of these effects 
arc intensified and extended to forest coun¬ 
try when goats, valuable as they are to 
man otherwise, arc present in great num¬ 
bers. The goat is a thin-lipfied, destructive 
grazer, as is the sheep, but, to a greater 
extent than sheep, he is a resourceful 
brow^ser, damaging to woody vegetation. 

Changes in Land Use 

With agriculture, urban life and the 
leisure arts and crafts became possible. 
Repeatedly in human history, this appears 
to have thrown the art of husbandry and 
the imjiortance of good land use out of 
perspective. Except perhaps in China, the 
status of the man who worked the land 
was gradually demeaned as cities grew in 
size, powxr, and prestige. The effect of such 
change on the (juality of rural techniques 
w^as probably bad, and the ellect on the 
land itself, intensified by increasing food 
demands, was clearly so. 

Two aspects of the growth of cities were 
particularly important. One was the ex¬ 
pansion of irrigation w^orks, the other, the 
harvesting of timber for fuel and structural 
purposes, thus clearing land not needed 
for, or suitable to, agriculture. Early irri¬ 
gation in both hemispheres seems to have 
been well engineered, probably because the 
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irrigators of arid lands had the stark choice 
of doing a proper job or being eliminated. 

Where such irrigation depended upon 
wells, these afforded a positive check upon 
expansion, and an etpiilibrium of land use 
was reached which j)ersisied in parts of the 
Near East for rnillenia, only to be broken 
by the growing cone of depression of the 
water-table incident to modern pumping 
for water used in oil refining. 

Important irrigation works of great an¬ 
tiquity, notably in Mesopotamia, w'ere 
based on the use of streams arising in 
forested uplands. Here, the clearance of 
forests, no doubt followc'd by heavy graz¬ 
ing, stimulated erosion. Vast amounts of 
silt were washed down so that increasing 
labor had to be used for the clearance of 
the otherwise excellent system of irrigation 
ditches. While it is true that this inter¬ 
fluvial culture persisted long after the em¬ 
pires which it Iniilt—until its ditches were 
wrecked by Mongol invaders during the 
thirteenth century—ihe immense piles of 
silt alongside the ditches show that the 
system was well on the way toward being 
choked out before it was destroyed. 

It is in the world of today, where indiis- 
triali/ation and death-control have pro¬ 
duced an explosive growth of population, 
that land-use problems have become most 
acute and dramatic. Man has long com¬ 
peted with other forms of life for space. 
Increasingly he is fiis own competitor—a 
situation made worse by the diversity of 
his interests as they affect land use. Resi¬ 
dence, business, industry, transport, waste- 
disposal, water supj^ly, agriculture, forestry, 
military needs, recreation—not to mention 
many intangibles—all have intensified their 
rival claims, frecjuently upon the same lim¬ 
ited area. The cliect has been confusing 
almost to the point of disaster, as can be 
.seen in any metropolitan “urban fringe*' 
area. 

Allocation of space by planning and 
zoning, while not a new idea, has been 
outlined on a scientific basis by Geddes and 
his followers. It has been rather effectively 
developed in Great Britain by Stamp and 
otliers, and in some parts of Western 


Europe. But in Holland where it is ex¬ 
tremely advanced, it now faces the crisis of 
a saturated population. In the United States 
it faces grave political obstacles, made worse 
by the fact that we do still have a margin of 
safety, and by the prevalence of our convic¬ 
tion that an economy can continue to ex¬ 
pand without limits. This of course runs 
counter to the scientific experience that the 
factors in any process must idtimately work 
toward some kind of equilibrium. This 
principle, so w'idely applied in the purely 
physical sciences, seems to be as widely ig¬ 
nored—or disbelieved—when it comes to 
land use. A curious and dangerous phe¬ 
nomenon in a technological culture! 

Soil Erosion 

It would be misleading to say that man 
is the cause of erosion, or that erosion per 
se is a bad thing. As pointed out previously, 
it is a normal part of the natural process 
of base-leveling and has been the source 
of .some of the richest alluvial terraces anti 
plains on earth. But under natural condi¬ 
tions, and except in very arid mountainous 
regions, the rate of erosion is ton trolled 
by the presence of vegetative cover in the 
form of stable communities. Under these 
conditions, erosion proceeds so slowly as 
not to interfere greatly with the normal 
process of soil formation, which, in turn, 
is a resultant of the interaction of living 
communities wdth the physical environ- 
nieni. It is when this natural cover is re¬ 
moved without proxfiding a substantial 
artificial eq}iix>alcnt that the rale of erosion 
is accelerated to a dangerous degree. 

Where this occurs, soil is removed from 
the uplands and the rich alluvium of the 
lowlands is buried, first by upland soil, 
later by the sterile mineral materials which 
have underlain the upland .s<.)il. In either 
instance, the productive capacity cd former 
surfaces is greatly reduced even where, as 
in sheet erosion, the surface form is not 
much affected. But sheet erosion, if not 
checked, rapidly passes into gullying, which 
destroys the })revious topography and ren¬ 
ders it difficult to use. 
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Forest Regions 

Because forest regions are usually well 
supplied with water and, at first, with fuel 
and building material, they often become 
heavily populated. But it is a characteristic 
of forest soils that the most fertile organic 
layer of the surface is shallow, thinly over- 
lying a mineral layer from which the plant 
nutrients have been largely leached. I'his 
kind of soil profile under pressure of use 
rapidly loses its productivity: the result is 
likely to be extensive abandonment. I'his 
explains much of what happened in New 
England, which was under extensive cul¬ 
tivation in the early nineteenth century, 
later largely changed to pasture, and is 
today two-thirds in forest of such inferior 
(jLiality that it yields less than ten per cent 
of the total rural income. 

The situation is less serious where, as in 
Ohio, the minerals in the deposits brought 
in by glaciation are rich in nutrients and 
fairly deep. Here it is possible, through the 
use of c:over crops and improved pastures 
and woocllots, to stabilize the surface and 
tap the underlying minerals, thus restoring 
the fertility lost when the original top-soil 
was removed. In Western Europe, where 
relief is low, rainfall gentle, and where 
economic: pressure has enforced good hus¬ 
bandry, damage from removal of the origi¬ 
nal vegetation is relatively slight. Exce})t 
for hunting preserves, the original forests 
of Western Europe were largely destroyed 
during the Middle Ages in order to obtain 
not only building material but also char¬ 
coal for fuel and for the manufacture of 
steel. This is surprising, in view of the fact 
that in the seventeenth century some 360 
tons of steel more than met the annual 
needs of England—at least from the seller’s 
j>oint of view. Today, the art of forestry 
has reached suc h levels that, from Denmark 
to Italy, one finds that good agricultural 
land can be used profitably for the pro¬ 
duction of w'ood. Moreover, the forests of 
France and the pasture lands of Britain fill 
admirably the role of natural vegetation 
as a stabilizer of the landsc ape. 


Grasslands 

Changes in forest cover are more obvious 
and better known than those in the grass¬ 
land regions. Thus Ohio, once about ninety 
per cent forested, now is about fifteen per 
cent in such cover. Farther west the pro¬ 
portion of native tail-grass prairie that has 
been destroyed is probably even greater. 
This is especially serious because of the 
remarkable resilience with which the rich 
prairie flora can adjust itself to the recur¬ 
rent crises of climate- a property not shared 
by the plant cover which agriculture has 
substituted. 

Where prec ipitation does not exceed the 
evaporating power of the atmosj)here meas¬ 
ured in inchc^s of water, grassland, scrub, 
or desert occur. 'The subhumid grasslands 
of the world have developed a deej) and 
fertile toj)soiI, well supplied with mineral 
nutrients and remarkably suited to the 
production of high yields of cereal protein. 
Because the thickness of the humus horizon 
varies from three to fne feet, erosion goes 
largely unnoticed, and the use of artificial 
fertilizers can be postponed for decades. 
Yet, there is evidence that in Iowa, for 
example, an average of j)erhaps one-third 
of the original A-horizon of the surface has 
been lost since settlement, while the deple¬ 
tion of mineral nutrients is now’ making 
necessary the use of chentical additives. 

The semi-arid grasslands sustain a growth 
of short-grasses and other low-growing 
herbs which have served to bind the soil 
into a turf or sod. Here there is a marked 
excess of evaporative power over precipita¬ 
tion, and a conseejuent upward movement 
of w’ater, bringing nutrient minerals to the 
surface. The soil is inherently productive, 
except for the lack of moisture. Under 
natural conditions, good, though sparse, 
grazing was afforded by the native grasses, 
which not only held the surface in j)lac‘e, 
but cured on the stalk, retaining their value 
as forage. 

Outward j>ressure from the centers of 
population brought these lands under set¬ 
tlement, and technicjues of dry farming 
were developed. The level land l)eing well 
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suited to mechanized farming, good yields 
of high-protein cereal at minimum cost were 
found to be possible. The concurrence of 
moist years with periods of high demand 
and good prices encouraged the extensive 
plowing up of the original short-grass sckI 
during both World Wars. But in both 
instances the moist years were followed by 
dry, and the autumn-planted wlieat either 
failed to germinate or made such feeble 
growth that it could not stabilize the lighter 
types of soil against the strong dry winds of 
late winter and spring. Severe dust storms 
were produced by the resulting erosion. 
This phenomenon is all the more remark¬ 
able for having repeated itself in less than 
a (juarter century in a literate, highly tech¬ 
nological culture that had made remark¬ 
able efforts to repair the effeds of the first 
series of dust storms and was well-informed 
of the consetjuences to be expected from 
repeating tlie mistakes which had led to 
them. However, the entire faidt docs not 
lie alone with the more speculative and 
less responsible aspects of the free enter¬ 
prise system. Influential spokesmen for 
scientific agriculture, more concerned with 
the latent fertility of arid soils than with the 
inevitable pattern of recurrent drought, 
did too little to discourage exploitation, 
and in some cases encouraged it. 

Some confusion is due to the clear evi¬ 
dence of periods of rapid erosion and gully 
formation in recent geological time, but 
before the known advent of man. This is 
especially noticeable in our own South¬ 
west, and has led some scientists to mini¬ 
mize the effec ts of overgrazing as a cause 
of accelerated erosion today. Past erosion 
cycles were due to intervals of dry climate, 
and we have been in the beginning of such 
an interval since about 1700; so, runs the 
reasoning, why blame man for a natural 
j>henomenon? I he answer lies in (ompar- 
ing such overburdened ranges as those of 
the Navaho with others which have been 
subjected to reasonable use. It is ]>ossible 
to find hillsides on which a feme separates 
a field of gullies from one which is intact. 
I’hat we are in a time of increased climatic 
hazard is certain. It would seem etpially 
certain that a scientific culture therefore 


should exercise more, rather than less, cau¬ 
tion in its pattern of land use. 

The effect of destroying or damaging 
natural comm uni ties is not confined to in¬ 
creased erosion. Water, with wind, is the 
chief erosive agent. Beside stabilizing the 
land surface, natural vegetation is a major 
regulator of the hydrologic: cycle—indeed 
it is chiefly in this way that the surface is 
stabilized. 

The Problem of Wo ter 

If the water cyt le be roughly described as 
(1) evaporation from the seas, (2) transport 
over the land, (.H) rain or snow fall, and 
(4) flow back to the sea, it is chiefly during 
stage (4) that water is available for the 
sustenance of life on land. By prolonging 
this stage, terrestrial life gets the maximum 
benefit from moisture. Whatever shortens 
the time that water is in or on the land 
decreases its utility to land life, including 
our own. 

Continuous vegetative cover retards the 
flow of water. It also renders the ground 
more permeable, thus maintaining the 
water table. We now have clear evidence 
that natural forest soil is far more perme¬ 
able than adjacent agricultural land of 
various ty|>cs. In one instance it has been 
shown that, while j)asture and cultivated 
land soon become saturated, forest absorbs 
the e(|uivalent of nearly 500 inches of rain¬ 
fall. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the same relationship holds as between na¬ 
tive prairie and average farmland derived 
from it. A number of factors, not the least 
of which is com|Ku:tion due to increasing 
use of heavy farm machinery, are responsi¬ 
ble for this reduction in j^ermeabiliiy. 

A closely related phenomenon is the 
rapid increase of virtually waterproofed sur¬ 
face areas represented by cities and high¬ 
ways. Kxcept in isolated cases, notably parts 
of Texas where higlnvay drainage is chan¬ 
neled into storage ponds, the water falling 
on roofs, sidewalks, and roads is speeded 
on its way. If used at all it is reclaimed 
from rivers and rc(|uires j)urific.ation. At 
the same time, the j>er capita demand for 
water in urban centers continiics to ri.se, 
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both for domestic and industrial purposes. 
Our cities are almost wholly dependent 
upon w’ater which falls in non-urban terri¬ 
tory. Thus we have the jihenomenon of a 
technological culture whose demand for 
water is steadily rising at the same time 
that its processes accelerate the return of 
w^ater to the sea. 

But the problem of water involves qual¬ 
ity, as well as quantity. In this resjject also, 
a curious picture is presented. No highly 
developed organism in nature carries mas¬ 
sive effluent wastes and influent necessities 
in the same system of transf)ort. No organ¬ 
ized living community in nature is without 
components that transform waste materials 
back into harmle.ss and useable form. Yet 
our streams are utilized as sources for do¬ 
mestic and industrial water supply and 
concurrently as convenient sewers for do¬ 
mestic and industrial waste, beyond the 
capacity of their normal process to purify. 

To urban wastes is often added the silt 
from eroded surfaces. The net effect is not 
only to impair the quality of the water 
but seriously to affect it as a habitat for 
aquatic life, both in the stream bed and in 
the estuary into which it discharges. This 
has damaged recreation and sport, as well 
as commercial fishing and shell fishing. 
Pearl Harbor is no longer hospitable to 
the molluscs which gave it its original 
name. 

Commerce is affected, also. Computations 
of the dredging costs due to erosional silt 
in Cleveland Harbor and at the mouth of 
the Brandywine show that these costs are 
etjuivalent to a tax of several hundred 
dollars on each ship that enters the two 
ports each year. Such arc the hidden costs 
of man-made change, })atcnt to the ecolo¬ 
gist, yet largely ignored by the industrial 
and financial leaders of a great technologi¬ 
cal civilization, in which the art of account¬ 
ing, or business analysis, has been carried 
to a high degree of perfection. 

Any discussion of water involves not only 
shortage and quality, but also the question 
of flood. It is difficult to say to what extent 
Hood itself has been increased by man's ac¬ 
tivity, for certain (alastiophic types of rain¬ 
fall would almost certainly produce flood in 


any event. But buildings and other installa¬ 
tions within the flood-plain of a great river 
.should be in the same category of calcu¬ 
lated risks as vineyards on the sides of an 
active volcano. Though they are seldom 
so regarded, nevertheless it is man that is 
responsible for flood damages, if not for 
the floods which cause them. 

On the other hand, there are at least local 
floods that can be traced to human dis¬ 
turbance. This applies to northeastern New 
Jersey, a country of ridges and folds, where 
clearing, building, and paving of the ridge- 
tops for extensive suburban developments 
has left rainfall with only one course, that 
of running down hill and swamping the 
homes below. Similarly, burning of chapar¬ 
ral or forest clearanc:e of mountain slopes 
above our western cities has been responsi¬ 
ble for flash-flc^ods and mud-flows of a 
serious charac ter. On general principles one 
would expect denuded and exploited head¬ 
water regions to intensify the destructive 
character and frecjuency of floods. While 
this is assumed as a basic element in na¬ 
tional forest policy, far greater funds are 
expended upon efforts to control flood 
after water has reached the river channels 
than is devoted to securing proper land 
use on the tributary uplands to retain the 
water where it falls. This is an interesting 
aspect of a technological culture wdiose em¬ 
phasis is on engineering rather than bio¬ 
logical controls. 

The impoundment of w'ater for various 
reasons is rapidly increasing, due to the 
substitution of powerful earth-moving ma¬ 
chinery for hand labor. In some instances, 
most notably the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity, there has been an attempt to relate such 
impoundments to the entire economy of a 
region, making them serve multiple pur¬ 
poses. Thus Hood-contrcil, recreation, power, 
and water transport have been combined 
with measures to improve public health 
and land use in the Tennessee Valley. In 
numerous instances the approach has been 
on a narrower basis. 

Small farm ponds are being used to 
compensate for the growing scarcity of 
suitable ground water. Great public works 
in arid and semi-arid regions have made 
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possible the extension ol irrigation, genera¬ 
tion of power, and augmented urban w’ater 
supplies. Such irrigation has not been uni¬ 
formly successful, as witnessed by the in¬ 
ability of the beneficiaries to carry out 
contract })ayinents on schedule. In some 
instances the high rate of evaporation has 
resulted in the accumulation of salts which 
interfere with plant growth. Problems arise 
from the necessity, in heavily industrial- 
residential areas, of excluding recreational 
activities from public water-supply water¬ 
sheds in order to protect them from 
contamination, even though suitable recre¬ 
ation space is at a premium. 

The A trn osphere 

I'he atmosphere has become a medium 
of transpe^rt and the scene of experiments 
to mcxlify the weather. On this latter prob¬ 
lem scientific opinion is divided, both as 
to feasibility and wisdom. Our failure thus 
far to adjust our economy in marginal 
climatic areas to what we know about their 
compulsive and recurrent hazards suggests 
that, even if we can modify climate, the 
operation at this stage is somewhat pre¬ 
mature. Modern society is not yet organized 
to control the powers which science already 
has |)laced at its disposal. 

Of perhaps more immediate ccmcern is 
the growing volume of volatile and solid 
wastes which pollute the air of great urban 
centers across the United vStates. Hydro¬ 
carbons from refineries and automobiles, 
no less than by-products of (hemical works, 
are particularly serious. Vegetation, not 
only in the vicinity of smelters, but in 
places like Pasadena, has been affected, and 
there have been instances of known damage 
to human beings. Pittsburgh has been 
greatly improved, and commissions are at 
work elsewhere, but the problem of pro¬ 
tecting the quality of two basic resources, 
formerly regarded as free economic goods— 
water and air—remains urgent. 

M i rt era I Re sou rces 

As pointed out earlier, the per capita 
consumption of minerals has continued to 
rise steadily with the level of living. Re-use 


is growing, but not sufficiently to offset the 
depletion of concentrated reserves. Once 
taken into the economic process these min¬ 
erals tend to become dissipated or, in the 
case of energy sources, altered beyond re¬ 
covery except through the slow biological 
and geological changes which made them. 

The measurement of reserves is difficult 
technically and exploration increasingly 
expensive. Strategic and business considera¬ 
tions may hinder us from finding out where 
w'e stand. As an official in the copper in¬ 
dustry pul it, no figures on reserves are 
given out, as a matter partially of protec¬ 
tion to the .\meric:an public! 

However, a few figines will suffice to 
emphasize the situation. Department of 
Commerce figures for Marcli, 195*1, show 
that petroleum consumption within the 
United States is substantially in excess of 
domestic production. Again, the United 
States with less than one-tenth of world 
population is today consuming more than 
half of the woricl’s mineral production. 
The fact that much of the wealth so created 
is being dispensed among other friendly 
nations is some compensation, hut no 
guarantee that this condition is either de¬ 
sirable or secure. And finally, more than 
half of the many kinds of minerals used in 
the American economy must be imported, 
not being commercially available within 
our borders. 

cha.\c;e and ftiiics—a summary 

Change in the ecosystem of which man 
is a part is inevitable, since this system is 
a process, and he is inevitably affected by 
such changes. On the whole, those changes 
which arc natural—i.e. not due to his inter¬ 
ference-take place on a scale and at a rate 
which is not disastrenis to him. While some 
of his activities may regulate and utilize 
these changes to his benefit, more of them 
serve to accelerate the rate and widen the 
scope of natural changes in ways that lower 
the potential of the environment to sustain 
him. For such effects he is responsible, and 
where responsibility enters, so do ethical 
problems. 
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Through science, man now has the means 
to be aware of change and its effects, and 
the ways in which his cultural values and 
behavior should be modified to insure their 
own preservation. Whether one considers 


ethics to be enlightened self-interest, the 
greatest good for the greatest number, ulti¬ 
mate good rather than present benefit, or 
Schweitzer’s reverence for life, man’s obli¬ 
gation toward environment is equally clear. 
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INTRODUCTION 

T he tempting invitation to contribute 
a survey of “the ma jor accomplishments 
and trends in primatology during the pe¬ 
riod of 1952 to 1954“ for a yearbook of 
anthropolcjgy we accepted somewhat rashly 
before coming to realize that “major 
trends," which are new and clearly recog¬ 
nizable as such within only two or three 
years, are exceedingly rare in any science 
and particularly in such a young speciality 
as the zone of overlapping interests between 
mammalogy and anthropology, which had 
not even become dignified by a name of its 
own until very recently. To select the ma jor 
accomplishments among the current prima- 
tological papers was found a difficult task 
as soon as we tried to decide which are 
merely minor ones. The size or extent of 
an investigation would hardly form a fair 
basis for such distinctions nor would the 
criterion that a study seems to be reliable 
and its results convincing. VVe have found 
no less personal and arbitrary way to judge 
“accomplishments” than by the interests 
they serve and whether or not they con¬ 
tribute something of significance lo the 
solution of problems which happen to ap¬ 
pear to us to be worth-while. Simply be¬ 
cause a science of man came last in the 
history of natural history, we have the 


urgent feeling tliat priority should be given 
to the means by which anthropology best 
can develop out of zoology into the most 
important of all modern biological speciali¬ 
ties. 'Ehat the logical and lasting connec¬ 
tion is a science of primates is a matter of 
course. Of the voluminous newer prima- 
tological literature here disregarded is the 
large and meritorious |>art which does not 
.seem to have, as far as one can judge today, 
any bearing on anthropological problenrs, 
.Also foregone is a direct ancl full considera¬ 
tion of the current and exceptionally im¬ 
portant literature on the many new fossil 
finds of higher primates since this is the sub¬ 
ject matter of the article, next following, 
on “Fossil Man and Human Evolution.” 

Considering these limitations, the prima- 
tological literature of the last two or three 
years cannot boast of many outstanding 
accomplishments leading us to, and beyond, 
new horizons, but it does contain much to 
suggest and to justify some remarks on the 
benefits which anihroj>ology can and should 
gain from close cooperation with prima- 
toloK)’. 

Physical anthrojjology develoi)ed from 
tw^o main roots, a zoological, comparative- 
anatomical one and a historical, racial one: 
the former always was centered on prob¬ 
lems of man’s evolution, w'hereas the latter 
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predominantly considered questions con¬ 
cerning tlie history of human races and 
their interrelationships. All other interests 
of physical anthropology, such as growth, 
biometrics, constitution, and genetics, his¬ 
torically speaking are branches rather than 
roots, not only because they ap}jeared later, 
nourishing with the application of new 
theories and methods borrowed from other 
sciences, but also because they retain less 
contact with the soil of anthropological 
origin: zoology and human history. 

A survey of the literature on physical 
anthropology cif the past hundred years 
reveals many profound changes chronologi¬ 
cally as well as geographically. Papers on 
human evolution, or, at any rate, of a com¬ 
parative-anatomical nature, though nearly 
tabocj in some countries, predominated in 
general and at least qualitatively for a long 
initial }>eri()d. In numbers they gradually 
became surpassed by titles which could be 
classified under “racial description and at¬ 
tempts at racial analysis.” This category 
of papers, though hardly decreasing in ab¬ 
solute numbers, has become relatively less 
numerous today through the great increase 
in the physic:al-anthropological literature 
devoted to many new interests. Unfortu¬ 
nately the primatological literature between 
about 1920 and 1950 has formed a steadily 
decreasing and all too small part of the 
entire yearly cmlput of anthropc^logical 
papers. The science of man as a specialized 
part of zoology cannot afford to neglect its 
natural biological foundation which con¬ 
sists in the systematic comparison between 
all facts we have found regarding the na¬ 
ture of man and the corresponding condi¬ 
tions in the other primates. Through com¬ 
parisons, mere descriptions change into 
science. The old “anthropography” used 
to be satisfied with the describing and 
cataloguing of the varieties of mankind, 
but modern anthropology wants to under¬ 
stand and explain mankind, and this first 
of all by comparing not only all living 
races, but recent ones with thcjse of the 
past and the human animal with the prod¬ 
ucts of other branches of the primate family 
tree. The last categcjry of cornparisems so 
far has concerned itself predominantly with 


the morphology of the adult, and a mere 
beginning has been made w’ith the vast 
variety of other problems which offer so 
many opportunities for advances in our 
understanding of man through comparisons 
with non-human primates. How much valu¬ 
able help anthropology can expect from 
primatology has been shown in the psycho¬ 
logical field by Yerkes and liis many co¬ 
workers, and in regard to social behavior 
in a natural environment by Carpenter. 
C.onsidering the large number and variety 
of primates we can claim to have gained 
only mere glimpses of what can be learned 
from such comparative behavior studies. 
Our information on basic problems, such 
as the composition of a natural pc)])ulation 
according to age and sex and its ])rofound 
inlluence on behavior, is tentatively known 
for only three or four species. I'he role 
of sound in social relations, undoubtedly 
of great and universal importance among 
primates, is still a practically untouched, 
though highly promising, field for future 
comparative investigation. Growth and de¬ 
velopment have become quite well known 
for the W'liite race and good progress is 
being made with the urgent collection of 
comparative data for other races. The onto¬ 
genetic conditions in non-human primates, 
on the other hand, can only be described 
in a tantalizingly incomplete manner, but 
these fragments already prove their signifi¬ 
cant value for the analysis of human spe¬ 
cializations. We can never hoj)e to explain 
the diaracteristics of races and the peculi¬ 
arities of all mankind, as they apjjear in 
the adult stage, without an adequate knowl¬ 
edge of all their ontogenetic changes in 
many more primates than have been in¬ 
vestigated up to now. Questions of en¬ 
vironmental influences, variability, selec¬ 
tion, race formation, sex differentiation, 
etc., with which physic:al anthropology is 
so intensively concerned, all demand the 
simultaneous investigation of man and the 
apes for comparisons between nature's 
diverging ex])eriinents with one and the 
same ancestral stock. 'Fhe following brief 
review of the current literature will indi¬ 
cate to what extent we are at present using 
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the many opportunities lor priniatokjgical 
research of anthroj)ological significance. 

DKSCRIPTIVK AND COMPARATIVE SllJDIES 
CHIEFLY ON ADULTS 

By far the largest single contribution to 
primatology of the last few years is the 
splendid inonogra})h on the prosiinian 
primates (without Tarsius and Tiipaia, the 
so-called Strepsirhini) by Hill (1953a). 
Though intended primarily for compara¬ 
tive anatomists and taxonomists, this vol¬ 
ume of 800 pages contains a wealth of 
detailed information for which [)hysical 
anthropologists can be most grateful in 
connection with many different problems. 
Not only does this reference work give full 
systematic descrijjtions, genus by genus, of 
the skull, dentition, dermatoglyphics and all 
those surprisingly varied, localized speciali¬ 
zations, but it also can teach the anthro¬ 
pologist how wudely these primitive pri¬ 
mates can differ in such respects as general 
body size, body proportions, coloration, 
etc., and how single species have become 
differentiated in sometimes a great many 
geographical races, though in general their 
evolutionary tempo has been exceedingly 
slow. 

Also concerned exclusively with prosini- 
ians are the studies of Schultz (1954a) on 
the numbers of vertebrae and on the body 
proportions in these primates. Based on 
much larger scries than ever before had 
been used for these problems, it could be 
shown that in no prosiniians has the pelvic 
girdle migrated cranially, as it has in higher 
primates, but in many forms the opposite 
trend has been very marked, the number 
of praesacral segments having increased 
from the primitive 26 to nearly and fully 
30. The fusion of more than three vertebrae 
into one sacrum, characteristic of all higher 
primates, has also developed independently 
in one Asiatic and one African prosimian 
genus, and an extreme reduction of the 
caudal part of the spinal column has oc¬ 
curred rejieatcdly among prosimians, just 
as it has became changed wuth apparent 
ease among various Old World monkeys 
and all apes and man. The amazingly high 


vertebral variability of some prosimians 
emphasizes by (ontrast the great stability 
of man in at least this respect. The finding 
that the length of the lower extremities, 
relative to the trunk, is greater in several 
types of prosimians than in man, forces us 
to drop this proportion from the list of 
human distinctions. 

Also dealing mainly with prosimians are 
the investigations by Starck (1953) and by 
Ilofer (1953), in which some of the basic 
factors determining skull formation are 
analyzed by means of the great variety of 
cranial constructions which have developed 
among the lowest primates. Of particular 
interest for physical anthropology is Starck*s 
demonstration of the ontogenetic changes 
in the topographic relations of the skull 
and their close dependency on the develop¬ 
ment of the brain and of the masticatory 
musculatuie. Holer’s similar comparative 
craniological study contains some especially 
instructive discussions on sinus formations 
and their role in cranial architecture and 
in providing surface area for muscle attach¬ 
ment. In another publication Hofer (1954) 
shows the remarkably close correlation be¬ 
tween the shape of the brain and of the 
thin-wallcd skull in the night monkey, 
Aotes, and describes the cranial responses 
to various structural requirements. 

In the generally conservative mammalian 
order of primates it is the brain which has 
undergone the outstanding evolutionary 
specializations. Unfortunately this most im¬ 
portant organ has not been investigated in 
recent years with the intensity it fully 
deserves. Connolly, who had contributed a 
very comprehensive and valuable investiga¬ 
tion of the external macroscopic morphol¬ 
ogy of primate brains (1950), indicates in 
a more recent report (1953) that such com¬ 
parative studies permit only limited con¬ 
clusions regarding the more detailed taxo¬ 
nomic and jdiyletic problems which interest 
us today, because, for one reason, endo- 
cranial casts of fossil finds at best cannot 
produce more than a part of the informa¬ 
tion needed for significant comparisons. 
That the absolute size of the brain is of 
very little interest except in its relation to 
total body size, has been recognized for a 
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long time, yet some anthropologists still 
seem to be fascinated by the amount of 
cranial capacity as an isolated value. Thus. 
V'allois (1951) emphasizes again the arbi¬ 
trarily chcjsen limit of 800 cc. as a line of 
separation, or a “cerebral Rubicon,” be¬ 
tween apes and the Australopithccines on 
one side and fossil and recent man on the 
other side. Some valuable additions to the 
steadily growing list of thorough and de¬ 
tailed studies on the mcjrphology of the 
brain in single species of primates have 
appeared in the period under review, no¬ 
tably the publications by Olszewski (1952) 
and by (Jlark and Powell (1954), both deal¬ 
ing with macaques and both of great help 
for the utilization of mcinkeys in neuro¬ 
physiological work, which directly or in¬ 
directly is bound to advance our ultimate 
understanding of man’s supreme specializa- 
tion—his brain. 

Among the new reports on single species 
of non-human primates the anatomical 
description of a gorilla by Steiner (1954) is 
of special interest, since it supplies a mass 
of much needed data for future compari¬ 
sons, including information on the en¬ 
docrine system of which we still know all 
to little. The musculature of a chimpanzee 
of the rare subspecies Pan troglodytes 
panisrns has been recorded in careful detail 
by Miller (1952), who found no noteworthy 
differences between this and the other 
varieties of chimpanzees. Here also are to 
be mentioned the sound and welcome con¬ 
tributions to our knowledge of the anatomy 
of the always interesting larsier by Hill 
(1954a,b). 

Several new papers have been added 
recently to the enormous literature on the 
morphology of primate teeth. Hill (1953b) 
has contributed a report on dental varia¬ 
tions in a series of mandrills, and Ashton 
(1953) one on the occurrence and frequency 
of accessory cusps on the permanent lower 
first molars of the African anthropoids. 
4 he comparative study of dental roots and 
j>ulp cavities in low'cr primates by Senyurek 
(19.53) is particularly valuable because these 
often inaccessible parts have been studied 
not nearly as extensively as the crowns of 
the teeth. Among the many detailed find¬ 


ings there are various ones with a signifi¬ 
cant bearing on primate evolution, and it 
is to be hoped that they can and will .soon 
be compared wdth corresponding data on 
the higher primates. 

A considerable series of new comparative 
studies on localized structures of primates 
represent attempts to evaluate the same 
features in the fossil Australopithccines. 
Thus Le Gros Clark (1952a) has contrib¬ 
uted detailed metric and descriptive data 
on the teeth of the African apes and of the 
AustraU)pithecines for a new' demonstra¬ 
tion of the very significant differences be¬ 
tween these primates. Based on large series 
of skulls of man and the great apes, Ashton 
and Zuckerman (19.51) have investigated 
the artic ular fossa, reaching the main con¬ 
clusions that this structure really does not 
differ basically but only quantitatively in 
man and the a})es and that in the latter 
respect the Australopithccines hardly can 
be distinguished from the recent apes. 4'he 
formation of the mandibular joints also 
has been studied by Biegerl (195.5), in the 
Anthropological Institute at Zurich, with 
special (onsideration of the ontogenetic 
and phylogenetic changes in representatives 
of all major groups of primates. As in so 
many other instances, this investigation 
also shows that cpiantitative generic dif¬ 
ferences primarily are due to phylogenetic 
changes in ontogenetic processes. Ashton 
and Zuckerman (19.52a) furthermore have 
made a comparison between the size and 
shape of the mastoid processes in adult 
gorillas and chimpanzees and in the Aus- 
tralopithecines, concluding that the condi¬ 
tions in the latter stand well w'ithin the 
ranges of variations among the former. To 
this f>roblem Schultz (19.52b) could add the 
finding that real mastoid processes develop 
in apes, if at all, very late ontogenetically, 
whereas very early and regularly in man. 
It will be interesting to learn, if possible, 
the age changes of this structure in the 
Australopithccines. Regarding the latter it 
has been reported that they possess only a 
single infraorbital foramen on each side, 
as in man. Schaefer (1954) subsequently has 
tried to show that among all recent non¬ 
human primates the average number of 
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infraorbital foramina lies significantly 
above 1, the gorilla having the lowest 
average of 1.5. Schultz (1954b), however, 
found among his more extensive material 
that a single infraorbital foramen exists 
more regularly in at least one race of gib¬ 
bon (average=r 1.04) than in man (average 
:=r 1.08) and that this feature can apparently 
change readily, as indicated by its very 
marked differences according to species or 
even race in some forms. 

Undoubtedly also because of the condi¬ 
tions in the Australopithecines, Kalin 
(1954) has begun some comparative studies 
on primate pelves. His preliminary report, 
dwelling chiefly on some points of tech¬ 
nique, cannot claim as yet to have eluci¬ 
dated significantly that key problem of 
human evolution which is concerned with 
the questions of when, how, and why the 
pelvis (especially the ilium) became so pro¬ 
foundly changed with bipedal locomotion. 
According to another preliminary report 
the problem of pelvic change in man and 
in the Australopithecines also is being 
attacked by Mednick (1954). 

Among still other comparative studies 
on localized characters may be mentioned 
those on certain topographic relations of 
the ethmoid bone which Schultz (1952a) 
could base on extensive .series, after these 
same relations had been misprepresented 
in the literature on the V^asis of evidently 
inadequate observations for rather far- 
reaching and erroneous phylogenetic con¬ 
clusions. For instance, it cannot be without 
some significance that a sutural contact 
between the ethmoid and lacrimal bones ex¬ 
ists without any exception in all monkeys 
and Asiatic anthropoids, in all of the Aus¬ 
tralopithecines found so far, and in 97 j>er 
cent of men, whereas in only half or less in 
the cases of the African apes. On the other 
hand, an endocranial, interfrontal contact 
behind the ethmoid was found as an ex¬ 
ceedingly rare exception in man and orang¬ 
utan. but as a common or even regular 
occurrence in all the other primates. The 
palatine ridges have been used by Klenke 
(1954) in another attempt to elucidate 
man’s place among the primates, but the 
results are not specific enough to contribute 


anything really new, besides confirming the 
older conclusions of Schultz that in these 
structures man stands nearest to the African 
apes. 

Two reports by Wiener (1952) and his 
collaborators (1953) have demonstrated a 
lack of identity, but nevertheless a very 
close and significant serological similarity 
in the blood of chimpanzee and of man. 
Using blood from 17 chimpanzees, Butts 
(1953) found four-fifths to belong to group 
A and one-fifth to group O and that all of 
his specimens were Rh-positive. The one 
“pygmy” chimpanzee in this series did not 
differ from the others in any of the points 
under investigation. It seems most desirable 
that the collection of such data on bio¬ 
chemical evolution will increase more rap¬ 
idly in the future than it has in the past, 
particularly by being extended to many 
more species. 

TAXONOMY AND PHYLOGKNV 

The outstanding contribution to |>rimate 
taxonomy of the period under review is 
Hill's work (1953a) on prosimians, al¬ 
ready referred to, wdiich generally adheres 
to a sound, modern view in the matter 
of classification, particularly by lumping 
rather than splitting species. The opposite 
trend in the systernatics of recent primates 
is represented by a proposal to elevate the 
misnamed “pygmy” chimpanzee into a new 
anthropoid genus, Bonobo, on account of 
some much overrated and variable peculi¬ 
arities (Tratz and Heck, 1954). According 
to observations on much more extensive 
material, however, subspecific or at most 
specific rank does ample justice to this 
variety of chimpanzees (Schultz, 1954c). 
Even more extreme and certainly non-via- 
ble changes in the systernatics of, and 
phylogenetic relations between, primates 
liave been proposed by Frechkop (1954a,b), 
who wants to separate, for example, the 
recent great apes into two families (!), 
Gorillidae and Simiidae, simply by claim¬ 
ing that their many close similarities prove 
his theory of “adaptive parallelism”! 

Of foremost interest to anthropologists 
are the ceaseless attempts to reconstruct the 
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phylogeny of the catarrhines and to select 
those fossil apes which stood nearest to 
the human branch. This fascinating prob¬ 
lem needs constant reconsideration with 
the addition of new fossil finds and the 
shift in emphasis on the significance of the 
bewildering mass of available evidence. In 
this chapter it merely may be mentioned 
that, besides all the late Pliocene Aiis- 
tralopithecines, the wealth of new^ East 
African Miocene primates, described chiefly 
in such exemplary manner by Le Gros Clark 
(1952b and, with co-authors, 1951), are of 
paramount importance. Not only these 
relatively new discoveries of African fossil 
primates call for revision of the pedigree 
of higher primates, but also the ncw'ly 
studied old fossil finds in Europe of the 
Miocene Oreopithecus. The latter is cer¬ 
tainly not a low’er catarrhine, as had com¬ 
monly been claiinexl largely on the basis of 
very crude casts, and most probably not a 
pongid, as Heberer (1952a) has concluded, 
but a primitive hominid, according to the 
careful examination of all the original 
specimens by Iliirzeler (1951). I’he last few^ 
years can boast of a marked increase in 
publications concerned wdth man’s position 
on the primate family tree, with his rela¬ 
tion to the Australopithecines, and with the 
concrete means and abstract w\ays for at¬ 
tacking these problems. That the conclu¬ 
sions of the experts are still far from being 
in general agreement, and that this recent 
literature includes some intensively con¬ 
troversial opinions, promises continued 
w'ork on, and search for, more evidence in 
the future. Even though our most recent 
views on man’s evolution are to be pre¬ 
sented in the next chapter of this volume, 
a few examples of the latest, relevant, and 
sadly scattered literature may be referred 
to here, especially because these papers 
are primarily priinatological contributions, 
though of great anthropological signifi¬ 
cance. As a challenge for thoroughly sub¬ 
stantiated conclusions, Zuckerman (19,52, 
1953) has published several papers in w^hich 
he dwells on the weaker points among the 
arguments for a close position of the Aus- 
tralopitliecines to man’s line of ascent. Par¬ 
ticularly to be w^elcomed is his insistence 


that no generalizing conclusions from com¬ 
parisons can be valid without adequate 
consideration of the factors of variability 
in all the forms compared. It is one of the 
major accomplishments of recent years that 
gradually we have come to realize that 
man’s variability is far from unique and 
that comparisons wdlh only a few random 
samples of other higher primates may be 
very misleading and can even do more 
harm than gooil. In spite of the critical 
doubts and denials, published by Zucker¬ 
man and others, the great majority of those 
dealing with the taxonomy and phylogeny 
of the higher primates has become con¬ 
vinced that the Australopithecines stand at 
least much nearer to the contemporary 
ancestors of man than any other know'n 
group of primates.! The review^er cannot 
resist the temptation to express here his 
personal (onviciion that it is the pelvis, 
rather than skull and dentition, which will 
eventually cast the decisive vote in these 
controversies. It is a pity that no casts of 
the adult Australopithecine pelvic finds are 
available as yet for much needed, new com¬ 
parative investigations. 

Among the especially notew’orthy studies 
on primate phylogeny the paper by Abbie 
(19.52) has yet to be mentioned. It is con¬ 
cerned, like many others, only with the 
most difficult part of the }>r(d>lems of pri¬ 
mate evolution—that small and last part 
culminating in man. Of Abbie’s conclusions 
the following may be quoted here, because 
it is persistently ignored in spite of much 
evidence, available for some time: “Evolu¬ 
tion up to man has not been marked by a 
progressive reduction of simian features as 
is usually assumed; it is distinguished sim¬ 
ply by failure to attain the simian degree 
of differentiation in a number of physical 
characters.” It has to be added that by 
“simian” Abbie evidently means here “an¬ 
thropoid” or “pongid.” That man is not 
“the highest primate” in many respects, is 
still far from generally recognized. It is 
evident also from the prevalent usage of 
such expressions as “infrahunian” primates 

1 Clark. 19r)4a,h; Hel)erer, 1952b; Kalin, 1952; 
Rcmanc, 1954; Rohiiiscm, 1954a,b; Sdiult/., 195.^a; 
'rcilhanl dc Chardin, 1952; and many oihcrs. 
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in the current writing by even physical 
anthropologists. Not only are most of our 
fellow-primates above us in trees, but some 
are also above us along the pathways of 
phylogenetic specializations in many local¬ 
ized characters. The fact that we are cere¬ 
brally “supra-simian” does not justify 
calling our poor relations “sub’'- or “infra- 
human.’’ Abbie’s final conclusion “that a 
corninon ancestry for the primates is to be 
sought amongst primate embryos, not 
adults’’ leads to the studies which attempt 
to solve the great problem of man's place 
in nature by means of the phylogenetic 
specializations in his ontogenetic: processes— 
specializations which can be determined 
only through the painstaking accumulation 
c»f comparative ontogenetic data. 

CiRCnVTII AM) DFVEI.OPMENT 

In a highly interesting recent paper 
I,e Gros Clark (1953) has emphasized that 
growth in absolute size of the entire body 
and in relative size of its parts, as well as 
some developmental conditions in the 
dentition are of great significance for the 
understanding of primate phylogeny and 
system a tics. He has pointed out, for ex¬ 
ample, that in Miocene apes the limbs did 
not yet develop the various adaptations for 
brachiation which have come to charac¬ 
terize the recent anthropoids in the course 
of their grow’th. Bolk’s well-known fetaliza- 
tion theory effectively had called attention 
to the important role of ontogenetic re¬ 
tardations in man's evolution. Newer com¬ 
parative studies could clearly show that 
accelerations as well as retardations have 
occurred during evolution, not only in 
man, but in other primates as well. To 
the list of such ontogenetic changes of 
phylogenetic consequence several new ex¬ 
amples could be added recently. The fusion 
of the sternal segments, to name one, has 
very clearly become accelerated in man, as 
compared with the apes, and in the latter, 
in contrast to monkeys. Similarly, the com¬ 
plete and permanent descent of the testes 
occurs in man at an earlier stage of develop¬ 
ment than in any other primates (Schidtz, 
1952a). It has already been mentioned that 


the mastoid processes appear and grow very 
much earlier in recent man than in apes, 
among which real such processes develop, 
if at all, only after adulthood (Schultz, 
19.52b). 

As has become known for some time, the 
cranio-vertebral joint shifts its relative po¬ 
sition aborally during postnatal growth in 
all monkeys and apes, but remains far 
orally throughout life in man. This has 
been confirmed with detailed data for 
chimpanzee and gorilla by Ashton and 
Ziickerman (1952b), who also concluded that 
in this respect the Australopithecines stand 
nearer to the apes than to man. Based upon 
data, assembled during many years, on 
many different mammals, on representa¬ 
tives of all groups of primates, and on all 
stages of their post-embryonic development, 
Schultz (1955) has reinvestigated this basic 
problem, advantageous for erect posture, 
to the forward position of the head joint 
in adult man. Ilere merely can be men¬ 
tioned the so-far unexplainable finding that 
among all mammals only in Tarshis and 
the simian suborder of primates has the 
head joint shifted orally from its primitive 
location at the caudal end of the head in 
late fetal and infantile stages of develop¬ 
ment. This early ontogenetic position be¬ 
comes lost again during postnatal growth 
in varying degrees in all monkeys and 
apes, but for unknown reasons is retained 
throughout life with little change in fossil 
and recent man. These will have to be 
found among the early ontogenetic condi¬ 
tions, common to all simian primates, and 
cannot be connected with the relative 
weight of the head (which is much greater 
in many monkeys and apes than in man), 
nor with some necessary preparation for 
erect posture (many mammals hold the 
cervical part of the spinal column as erect 
as in man, but head balance remained 
extremely unfavorable). 

Three excellent contributions to our 
knowledge of primate ontogeny have ap¬ 
peared recently, which will gain in value 
especially as corresponding data on other 
species become available for comparison. 
These three publications deal in common 
with postnatal development in animals of 
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exactly known age. A detailed and carefully 
documented report by Riesen and Kinder 
(1952) describes the postural development 
of chimpanzees during infantile life, giving 
constant comparisons with the conditions 
in human infants according to the Gescll 
behavior examination. Of the many con¬ 
clusions of great interest to anthropologists 
the following examples deserve (^specially 
to be cpioted here; ‘‘Ihe data provide 
ample confirmatioti of the impression that 
the chimpanzee is an upright animal, and 
that he develops toward vertical posture 
in the first year of life following a course 
very similar to that of the human infant.” 
‘"The ages of appearance of the develop¬ 
mental items (in postural behavior) aver¬ 
aged one-third earlier for the chim}>anzee 
subjects than for human infants. . . /’ 
“There are a few items for which the hu¬ 
man infants have an earlier critical age 
than the c:himf)anzee.*' Gavan’s 195.^ study 
of the jjostnatal growth in chimpanzees of 
known ages contains much welcome infor¬ 
mation on rates of increase in body weight 
and in lengtfis and l)readths of various 
bodily parts for both sexes, but unfortu¬ 
nately too few data on the actual measure¬ 
ments have been made available for the 
use of other investigators. 

The many new records on the eruption 
of the milk teeth in rnacacjues of known 
ages by Hurme and van VVagenen (1953) 
forms a splendid sourc:e of reference for 
future comparisons, though opportunities 
for ecpially w'ell-founcled studies on ca]>tive- 
born monkeys of other spec ies are unfortu¬ 
nately very rare. One of the above authors 
also has contributed a preliminary report 
f^n the exact age at menarche in macaques 
(van Wagenen, 1953) as one more reliable 
item to be added to the still very incom¬ 
plete comparative-ontogenetic time-table of 
primates. 

The order of eruption of the teeth, i.e., 
the relative rather than the absolute ages 
of dental development, has become better 
known thrcjugh several recent studies which 
support Schultz’s old theory that wu'th the 
prolongation of the postnatal life periods 
among the primates there had to occur an 
acceleraticm in the re|)lacement of the de¬ 


ciduous teeth and simultaneously a grad¬ 
ual retardation in the addition of perma¬ 
nent molars. According to Bennejeant 
(1953), in primitive Tupaia and fossil 
Adapidae all pcrnianent molars erupt while 
the first dentition is still fully in place or 
nearly so. Apparently this holds true also 
for one of the platyrrhines, Aotes, accord¬ 
ing to a dissertation by della Sera (1952, 
quoted by Bennejeant, but not yet seen 
by this w'riter). In the recent African apes, 
of which large series have been reinvesti¬ 
gated by elements and Zuckerman (195,3), 
the replacement of the milk teeth begins 
before the second molars appear and ends 
before the third molars become added. The 
latter authors also confirm the findings of 
previous investigators that in modern 
Whites this shift in dental eruption has 
reached its extreme, though it has nr>t yet 
becoine stabilized. It seems highly desirable 
that more adecjuate information will be¬ 
come available on the absolute and relative 
ages of dental eruption in all human races. 

The alrcnidy clear, but still incomplete, 
evidence for a highly consequential phylo¬ 
genetic: trend to lengthen the various life 
periods in primates has become enriched 
by the following new' and important ob¬ 
servation. briefly recorded by Mann (1954): 
A pair of captive Tupaia had offspring 
three times in one year after gestation 
periods of only twenty-one days, showing 
that these small and unspecialized primates 
still have an extremely short prenatal life 
and a surprisingly rajjid succession of gen¬ 
erations, producing according to the best 
of available information three or four 
embryos each time, of which only two or 
three survive to birth. 

Among the new comparative priniato- 
logical studies the following also may be 
mentioned here since they deal with growth 
directly, or at least indirectly with the 
effect of growth, as found in adults. In the 
search for factors influencing the thickness 
of bones of j)rimates, Schultz (1953b) could 
demonstrate that with advancing postnatal 
age all the long limb bones and the verte¬ 
bral column beccmie more slender. It could 
al.so be shown that at the completion of 
growth the absolute thickne.ss of the limb 
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bones is closely dependent upon the load 
they have to carry, i.e., the body weight, 
but is generally very little aflected by phylo 
genetic changes in limb length. Among all 
adult jiiirnates man is distinguished by hav* 
ing, relative to his body si/e, comparatively 
thick long bones of the lower limbs, and 
especially slender ones of the upper limbs 
and. furthermore, exceptionally thick lum¬ 
bar vertebrae, all as consequences of man*s 
specialized posture. 

In a (omprehensive and careful allo- 
metric analysis of the influence of absolute 
body size on the relative size of many bodily 
dimensions. Bone (195.^) has obtained some 
remarkable and surprisingly consistent re¬ 
sults which promise to be of significant 
help in the solution of various basic prob¬ 
lems in physical anthropology. lo express 
it very briefly and incompletely; he found 
that in man as w'ell as in other primates 
there occurs a progressive detrease in the 
relative length of such measurements, as 
face height, hand length, foot length, and 
shoulder breadth, besides head length and 
breadth, with an increase in trunk height 
within each series of individuals, rej^resent- 
ing one species, or race, sex, and age. In 
other w'ords, the smallest individuals of a 
popidation differ from the largest ones in 
many body proportions to a very signifu ant 
extent, entirely on account of the law of 
allometric growth. Changes in general body 
size, w'liich are knowm to fedlow often upon 
changes in some environmental factors, can 
be expected to produce automatically 
changes in many more body pro})ortions 
than merely those well-known ones con¬ 
nected with the relative size of the brain 
and the eyes; and this not only in animals, 
but also in man. 

Studies on allometric grow’th and its 
bearing on evolution are already permitting 
many new' and highly interesting generaliza¬ 
tions in zoology (e.g., Ren.sch, 1951), but 
in anthropology they have rujt yet received 
as much attention as they deserve. In 
firimaiology, too, the relevant literature is 
still very scanty. In one recent contribu¬ 
tion to the latter, Kuhlhorn (1954) has 
attempted to find the relation betw'een 
body w^eight and the size of various organs 


in a series of wild capuchin monkeys, 
which, however, is too small to yield more 
than very tentative conclusions. 

urn-KRKNT Bic)LC)c;it:AL siumns 

The density and composition of a free- 
ranging monkey population and the social 
behaviejr of its members are primatologic:al 
j)roblems of great and direct significance 
for anthiopology, but little progress has 
been made in this direction since the ex- 
em|)lary and well-known contributions by 
(Carpenter. Ilis first such study, that on 
the howling monkeys of Barro Colorado 
in Panama, has recently, after an interval 
of eighteen years, been repeated by Collias 
and Southw'ick (1952). It was found that the 
total population in this restiicled area had 
become reduced to only about half its 
former density and Avith this the average 
size of each clan as well as the projjortion 
of young also had become greatly reduced. 
The detailed report on these surprisingly 
rapid changes contains also interesting dis¬ 
cussions on their probable causes ancl pos¬ 
sible consecjuences. That an epidemic of 
yellow' fever w^as responsible for the popu- 
laiicm decline, as the authors suggest, ap¬ 
pears liighly probable in vjew of the find¬ 
ings from nunierous recent epidemiological 
field studies on monkeys in the Americ:an 
tropics (e.g. Siler, 1951 ;'h. C. Clark. 1952). 
I'hat diseases, parasites, injuries, and mal- 
fonnations probably play more important 
roles in the growth and conj posit ion of 
wild primate populations than all such 
factors as food supply, climate, j)redators, 
etc., the w'riter learned from his recent 
survey of a very extensive and scattered 
literature bearing upon the occurrence and 
frecpiency of })athological and teratologic al 
conditions in wild non-human primates (to 
appear as one chapter in a handbook of 
primatology by many coauthors, to be pub¬ 
lished by S. Karger A.G., Basel). Here it 
merely can be mentioned that a long list 
of different pathological conditions have 
been recorded for some populaticui samples 
of monkeys and apes in their native habi¬ 
tats with degrees of j:)revalen(e which can 
far surpass the frequenc ies of similar con- 
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ditioiis in man. These findings force us to 
regard the surprisingly frequent and so 
coiri/nonly overlooked abnormal conditions 
as the chief selective factors in primate 
evolution, acting directly through elimina¬ 
tion or indirectly through selective survival 
of variations having acquired some toler¬ 
ance or immunity. 

Our knowledge of the behavior of non¬ 
human primates also is being advanced 
significantly by the systematic comparative 
psychological studies of Hediger, who, in 
his most recent book (1954). again has con¬ 
tributed some novel interpretations of vari¬ 
ous actions in monkeys and apes. 

An original and stimulating new book 
by Krumbiegel (1951) must be mentioned 
too, because it contains a good deal of 
primatological information on behavior 
and on such items as kKomolion, nutrition, 
and reproduction. Dnder the last heading, 
it also lists much data on sex-cycles, gesta¬ 
tion periods, multiple births, and hybrids 
among non-human primates. Especially 
noteworthy is the cross between a mangabe 
father and mandrill mother in the zoologi¬ 
cal garden of Rome, This now nearly full- 
grown intergeneric hybrid had been seen 
recently by the writer, who is convinced 
of its authenticity and has become willing 
to admit that all sorts of hybridization 
could have occurred in primate evolution. 

c:oNc:i.i7sio.\.s 

No new science is recognized and be¬ 
comes full-fledged until it lias recorded its 
history. T he historical development of such 
technical aspects of primatology as the 
relevant changes in systematics and in our 
views regarding primate phylogeny and the 
causes of human specializations, has been 
published repeatedly and is mentioned in 
most histories of biology, but all this ap¬ 
pertains chiefly to only the last two cen¬ 
turies. A less technical, but much more 
comprehensive history of man's interest in 
and view^s on monkeys and apes has now^ 


become available in a scholarly treatise by 
janson (1952) on the role of non-hurnan 
jxrimates in the culture of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. This fascinating ac- 
(otint of the early and wide-spread use of 
the Old World monkeys as symbols for 
imitation and sexuality and in the role of 
mischievous fools ends with a particularly 
interesting chapter on “the coming of the 
anthropoids" in which it is rightly claimed 
that “the discovery of the Great Apes . . . 
must be counted among the important 
achievements of the Age of Exploration.” 
Its gradual consequences for the later philo¬ 
sophical views on the nature of man were 
profound and decisive, but only after a 
period in which the man like apes had 
served chiefly as caricatures of man in 
countless satirical writings, drawings, and 
paintings. A science of primates evolved 
i)ut slowly after Tyson's pioneering and 
classic publication on the anatomy of Homo 
syh'estris at the start of the eighteenth 
century. 

In concluding this undoid)iedly quite 
incomplete enumeration of the most recent 
primatological literature, it may be pointed 
out that quantitatively as well as qualita¬ 
tively this literature compares very favor¬ 
ably with that of any equally short period 
of the past, indeed, it appears that active 
interest in ])rimatology again may be in¬ 
creasing arul this especially among physical 
anthropologists, who have (ontributed at 
least as large a share as have mammalogists, 
comparative anatomists, or ]>aleontologists. 
In various respects anthropology has de¬ 
veloped along paths leading into isolation, 
it no longer should hesitate to stake clear 
claims for all of primatology, now that the 
comforting old gap between the morphol¬ 
ogy of man and ape has practically disap¬ 
peared with the latest fossil finds and that 
comjjaralive psychology threatens our last 
and feeble definition of separation by which 
a science of man is supposed to begin only 
with creatures who can use and make 
implements. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I N the sixties of the last century, two men 
examined the course of human prehis¬ 
tory, as it was then known, and proceeded 
to come to diametrically opposed conclu¬ 
sions. There would be nothing particularly 
remarkable about this observation except 
for one thing: both men had discovered 
the principle of Natural Selection inde¬ 
pendently and both weie confirmed evolu¬ 
tionists. Their names were Charles Darwin 
and Alfred Russel Wallace—scholars des¬ 
tined to be remembered far beyond their 
century—yet, on the subject of man, they 
could not agree. Most people, if they have 
knowledge of this controversy at all, assume 
that Charles Darwin won the argument, 
but it has become ever more apparent in 
the last few years that, wiiile the basis of 
discussion may have shifted a little, the 
truth is that the argument is still before us, 
if anything more pow^erfully than ever, and 
the same contentions are still unresolved. 

A little less than one hundred years after 
the publication of The Origin of Species, 
anthropologists are arrayed on the same bat¬ 
tlegrounds. Insignia on their standards may 
be slightly altered, but they fight the same 
weary battle, the lines wavering now this 
way and now that as a new fossil is revealed. 
Perhaps it is time for a military assessment 
to be written—time to examine the nature 


of the struggle and to ask what it is that we 
are endeavoring to demonstrate. Some have 
been in the trenches so long that they may 
well have forgotten, and the suspicion grow\s 
that there are others among us who do not 
know' how they came into the redoubts 
which they defend so valiantly. It wull do 
no harm, therefore, to review a debate 
w'hich, smoldering since the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, has re-emerged once more with re- 
new'ed vigor in the year just past. 

Nearly one hundred years ago, Charles 
Darwin and a little band of intrepid fol¬ 
lowers were involved in a dramatic effort 
to convince their fellow^ men not alone that 
evolution had taken place in the animal 
and plant world about them, but that man 
himself had arisen by natural processes of 
the same order, according to gruff old 
Adam Sedgwick, as those producing the 
crust on a kettle. Another scholar ponder¬ 
ing the change of doctrine sighs wdstfully 
as though loath to give up all hope, “I'he 
Creator is there but much farther off than 
we thought.*' Each of these remarks epito¬ 
mizes in its own w’ay the frightening shadow 
which passed over men’s minds after the 
rise of the evolutionary philosophy. It is 
only now, after the passage ot a century, 
that modern science is beginning to awaken 
to the fact that man, toppled unw'illingly 
from his position of simple faith by the 
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evolutionists, has in truth become one of 
the most unstudied and important enigmas 
in the whole realm of biology. 

In their understandable eagerness to dem¬ 
onstrate the newly discovered principles 
governing the development of life, Darwin 
and his followers unconsciously minimized 
the distance stretching between man and 
his lowly cousins, the apes. The whole 
drama can be pretty well summed up in 
the clash between Darwin’s pugnacious de¬ 
fender, Huxley, and Richard Owen, Brit¬ 
ain’s leading anatomist and wily defender 
of the established order. It w'as a battle that 
Owen fought unscrupulously and was des¬ 
tined to lose, yet Huxley’s very triumph 
reveals the curious myopia which had de¬ 
scended upon nineteenth century science, 
It was a myopia which led to greater argu¬ 
mentative emphasis upon whether the brain 
of man resembled that of an ape physically 
rather than upon what might be contained 
in the two di.ssimilar heads mentally. “V'ou 
may think,” parodied Kingsley in The 
}Vnter‘lUil)ies, ”that there are other more 
important differences between you and an 
ape, such as being able to speak, and make 
machines and know right from wrong, and 
say your prayers, and other little matters: 
but that is just a child’s fancy, my dear. 
Nothing is to l>e depended upon but the 
great hippopotamus test.”* 

It was perhaps inevitable, considering 
the time, place, and circumstances, that the 
attention of the Darwinists and their horri¬ 
fied audience shouUl have been fixed u[>on 
the characters man shares wnth the animal 
world about him, or that enthusiastic con¬ 
verts should have striven to minimi/e and 
close up, to the extent possible, the gap 
w'hich appeared to yawn between rational, 
thinking man and his remote relatives in 
the forest. The occupants of institutions 
for the feeble-minded, and even Lombro- 
sian criminals, w'ere being speculatively 
eyed as atavistic throwbacks to an earlier 
human stage; there is clear evidence in the 
WTitings of Darwin that early man was 
viewed as something akin to the gorilla. 

1 A play on words involving the hippor.amus 
minor. 


Science and theology both had become so 
immersed in their squabble over what 
physical resemblances did or did not dem¬ 
onstrate about man’s origins, that the won¬ 
der and mystery of human achievement 
began to depart. It is to be said to the 
everlasting credit of Alfred Russel Wallace, 
therefore, that he raised a lonely voice of 
protest wdiich scarcely would be heard until 
the passage of a hundred years. He has 
been called inconsistent and a romantic. 
He w'as all these things. But his inconsist¬ 
ency w^as sometimes the product of a for¬ 
midable insight w'hich could not rest com¬ 
fortably with half-truths, either his own or 
those of anyone else. While his colleagues 
rested content w’ith their laurels, he w'ent 
on searching, pondering over “some funda¬ 
mental law' of development of which wt 
have as yet no notion” (Marchant, 1916, 
p. 219). In the midst of giving Darwin 
sound advice on how to meet his critics, 
he was capable, in a kindly but direct 
fashion, of indicating his doubts that a par¬ 
ticular argument had been either potent or 
satisfactory. 

It w'as this restless, never-contented aspect 
of Wallace’s personality which finally led 
him beyond the reach of his fellows. In his 
great age he grew opinionated and, for a 
scientist, some of his follies were conspic¬ 
uous. Nevertheless, they w^ere the inescapa¬ 
ble accompaniment of that restless leaping 
mind which long ago in rernate (onceived 
the whole tlieory f)f Natural Selection in 
one lightning Hash of feverish insight. 

Longer and more intimately than any 
other of the great biologists Wallace had 
lived and sailed with savages. He had en¬ 
dured in small boats the sufferings of dan¬ 
gerous passages among the reefs and shoals 
of the Malay Archipelago. Somewhere out 
of these experiences had emerged a different 
conception of the savage brain than that 
entertained by the average V'ictorian scholar 
who was inclined to view natives as mental 
and moral fossils. By contrast, Wallace came 
to regard them as possessing minds little if 
in any degree inferior in natural endow¬ 
ment uj civilized Westerners. This point of 
view marks him as diverging greatly from 
the orthodox outlook of his pericxl. It also 
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leads us directly to the contrasting paths 
taken by himself and Darwin over the ques¬ 
tion of human evolution. A summary will 
make the issue clear; furthermore, it is an 
issue which still confronts the student of 
human evolution today. 

THK nARWIN-WAM.AC:K C:c)NTROVKRSY 

To analyze the precise attitude held to¬ 
ward fossil man and the existing races, or 
toward fossil man and the existing great 
apes, by Darwin and his followers during 
the decades immediately following the pub¬ 
lication of The Origin of Species (1859) 
and The Descent of Man (1871) is not an 
easy task. There are inconsistencies and 
confusion produced by attempts to equate 
the creatures of the fossil past with the 
forms of the living primates, as w'hen Dar¬ 
win quoted evidence to show that the La 
Naiilerte jaw, that of a Neanderthalian, 
was supposed to have possessed “enormous*’ 
projecting canines (Darwin, C., n.cl., p. 
•125); or that some of the skulls of Aus¬ 
tralian aborigines showed, in the males, 
traces of a gorilloid sagittal crest {ibid., 
p. 868). After making statements of this 
kind, however, Darwin seemed afterwards 
to have been impressed with certain criti¬ 
cisms by the Duke of Argyll and to have 
expressed a contradic tory speculation (ibid., 
pp. that a formidable and huge 

jirimate might not have become social. 
“Hence it might have been an immense 
advantage to man to have sprung from 
some comparatively weak creature” {ibid., 
p. -M l). 

Placing as he did so much emphasis on 
the struggle fcjr existence, Darwin once 
more found himself embarrassed w'ith the 
“weak creature” he had been forced to 
postulate. “These ancestors,” he protested 
defensively, “would not have been exposed 
to any special danger, even if far more helj>- 
less and defenseless than any existing sav¬ 
ages, had they inhabited some warm con¬ 
tinent or large island, such as Australia, 
New' (iiiinea or Borneo, which is now' the 
home of the orang.” Even here, how'cver, 
Darwin was forced to invoke the “competi¬ 
tion of tribe with tribe” along with the 


“inherited effects of habit,” to bring about 
man’s ascent to a position far above that 
of his nearest living relatives. Here at last 
w'e come suddenly upon the key j)oint 
w'hich, so far as human evolution w'as con¬ 
cerned, arrayed Darwin and Wallace upon 
opposing platforms. In the Darwinian phi¬ 
losophy, natural selection was not a prin¬ 
ciple of self-growth. It could produce only 
a relative suj^eriority sufficient to maintain 
a given species in active competition with 
its enemies or give it at best some slight 
advantage in the life-struggle. In a sense, 
therefore, it was a self-limiting principle. 
How then, challenged Darwin's colleague, 
Wallace, did the human brain develop so 
far beyond what was necessary to secure the 
bodily safety and primitive needs of its 
possessor? “Natural Selection,” maintained 
Wallace, “could only have endowed the 
savage with a brain a little superior to that 
of an ape, w'hereas he actually jjossesses one 
but very little inferior to that of the average 
members of our learned societies” (Wallace, 
1869, pp. 391-392). 

Wallace had reached this position by de¬ 
grees so that he must have taken his other 
evolutionary colleagues by surju ise. In 1864, 
in the Anthropological B.exnexv, he had set 
forth the idea that with the rise of man, 
natural selection w'as ceasing to ac* upon 
the body and was coming to act almost 
solely upon the human intelligence. Man. 
he contended, was old and had attained 
the upright posture long before the final 
changes in the skull and brain which char¬ 
acterize our living species. Other animals 
had continued to change and modify under 
evolutionary |>rcssure5; in man, by contrast, 
all but mental evolution had largely ceased. 
Man, in other words, had transferred to his 
mechanical devices the evolittion of parts 
which characterizes the rest of the world of 
life. Even racial differences, in Wallace’s 
view, were essentially survivals from the 
time when man w'as still a cultureless 
animal. 

Now at the time of this first treatise Wal¬ 
lace w'as still a firm believer in the part 
played by natural selection in this process. 
He saw' com|)etition between groups of men 
as promoting by slow' degrees the rise of 
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better brains and a higher ethic. Darwin 
had expressed no objection to this, in fact 
had confessed admiringly “the great lead¬ 
ing idea is quite new to me . . . yet I had 
got as far as to see with you, that the strug¬ 
gle between the races of man depended 
entirely on intellectual and moral quali¬ 
ties” (Darwin, F., V'ol. 3, p. 90). It was only 
later that the disagreement came. Wallace's 
estimates of human antiquity did not 
bother the Darwinists, nor did his study of 
the rise of the human brain. He had clung 
carefully to the basic Darwinian precepts: 
insensible variations, selection through the 
struggle for existem e among competing hu¬ 
man groups. I'hen in 1869 he drastically 
altered hisoj>inions (Wallace, 1869, pp. 359- 
394). For the first time in his career the co¬ 
discoverer of the jjrinciple of Natural Selec¬ 
tion abandoned the attempt to explain hu¬ 
man evolution by that hypothesis. Man's 
brain, the “primitive” brain of the living 
savage, houses abilities for which in his 
present state he has no need and which 
therefore, could not possibly have arisen 
through competition with others of his 
kind. Even in language, argued Wallace: 

“T]ii.s view is supported by the fact that, among 
the lowest savages with the least copious vocabu¬ 
laries, the capacity of uttering a variety of dis¬ 
tinct articulate sounds, and of applying to them 
an almost infinite amount of modulation and 
inflection, is not in any way inferior to that of 
the higher races. y\n instrument has been de¬ 
veloped in advance of the needs of its posses¬ 
sor" {ibid., p. .393). 

Wallace, mincing words very little, inti¬ 
mated that he could only see in the rise 
of the human brain a directive spiritual 
force unaccounted for in purely mec ballistic 
terms. 

Darwin, with the great and generous uder- 
ance which lighted the long life-pathway of 
the two men, wrote his kindly disagreement, 
saying halMiumorously—half-wistfully, “1 
hope you have not murdered too com[iletcly 
your own and my child” (Marchant, 1916, 
j). 197). Thomas Huxley, by contrast, gave 
vent to a statement which today sounds 
strangely arrogant and anthropologically 
distorted. Wallace asked, said Huxley, 
“How were all or any of these faculties first 


developed, when they could have been of 
no possible use to man in his early stages of 
barbarism?” “Surely,” Huxley responded, 
“the answer is not far to seek. 

. . . The lowest savages arc as devoid of any 
such conceptions as the brutes themselves. What 
sort of conceptions of space and time, of form 
and number, can be possessed by a savage who 
has not got so far as to be able to count beyond 
five or six, who does not know how to draw a 
triangle or a circle, and has not the remotc^st 
notion of separating the particular quality we 
call form from thcr other cpialities of bodies? 
None of these capacities are exhibited by men, 
unlc‘ss they form part of a tolerably advanced 
society.” 

Warming to the task of demonstrating that 
artistic talents are the inevitable product 
of the struggle for existence, Huxley 
continued: 

“'rhe experience of our daily life shows that 
the conditions of our present social existence 
exercise the most extraordinarily powerful selec¬ 
tive influence in favour of novelists, artists, and 
strong intellects of all kinds; and it seems un¬ 
questionable that all forms of social existence 
must have had the same tendenev . . .” (Hux¬ 
ley, 1871, pp. 471-473). 

Coming in a time of ruthless industrial 
exploitation and grinding poverty among 
the English masses, these words have a 
strange ring. Huxley for once had been 
caught off-balance in a petulant and ill- 
tempered defense of his master-a defense 
which, so far as Wallace is concerned, w^as 
singidarly inept, and lacking in the sort of 
facts and evideme which Huxley was fond 
of demanding from other people. Yet one 
must be fair. Huxley was writing in the 
same year in w'hich Tylor introduced and 
defined the w'ord “culture” in English an¬ 
thropology. It is plain, as one examines the 
writings of practically all the Darwinian 
circle, that they often confused genetic en¬ 
dowment with cultural achievement, and 
that simple cultures constantly were being 
regarded as signs of inferior biological ca- 
jiaciiies. It is interesting to observe once 
more that, although Darwin and Huxley 
had encountered savages in the days of their 
voyages, Wallace alone had cast his lot and 
his fortunes for months and years among 
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remote peo}3les and had sailed from island 
to island dependent upon their good will. 
Wallace had his peculiarities, but the kind 
of statement of which we have found Hux¬ 
ley guilty would never have been made by 
the old wanderer of the Malayan seas. 

At this point we have arrived at an im¬ 
passe. Darwin, w’avering and uneasy about 
the true nature of the “struggle for exist¬ 
ence" amf)ng men seemed hesitant as to 
whether to describe his fossil men as go- 
rilloid or of some milder-temj)ered and 
weaker-bodied variety of primate. In spite 
of an occasional warning that the early hu¬ 
man progenitor is not to be compared in 
exactitude with the living apes, he postu¬ 
lated that man must have achieved an up¬ 
right posture from the semi-erect position of 
a chimpan/ee or gorilla. I'hcse hesitations 
are of course perfectly understandable—the 
living primates are practically all that Dar¬ 
win had with which to work. In the end, 
although he had earlier spoken disparag¬ 
ingly of Lamarck, he was forced to fall back 
uj)on the inherited effects of habit. His 
sole explanation hir the rise of the human 
brain to its present exalted position lay in 
this vaguely Lamarckian statement and in 
the assumption of constant struggle be¬ 
tween one group and another, in which 
the group with the greatest intelligence 
survived. 

At first this latter interpretation appealed 
to Wallace. Later, as we have seen, it ceased 
to .satisfy him but, in turning away from 
Natural Selection, he embraced a mysticism 
which he w'as never afterward to escape 
completely. As a consequence, the very gen¬ 
uine problem that he raised faded from 
men’s minds w’ith the full triumjih of the 
Darwinian hypothesis, and his intimations 
of the po.ssible great age of the human 
stock became an acceptable doctrine from 
which his name slowly disappeared. 

Within the last year, however, in part 
stimulated by the di.scussions at the 19.52 
International Symposium on Anthropology 
supported by the Wenner-Gren Founda¬ 
tion. in part independently arrived at in 
the curiously expectant atmosj>here w'hich 
has hovered over the new Australopithecine 
discoveries, there has been a sudden re¬ 


newal of the century-old question pro¬ 
pounded by Wallace. Three times in a 
year’s space the question of how man got 
his brain had been independently enun¬ 
ciated (Chance and Mead, 1953; Eiseley, 
1953; Etkin, 1954). The query may be dif¬ 
ferently phrased and expres.sed in the tech¬ 
nical jargon of a later and more specialized 
biology, but es.sentially it is the old ques¬ 
tion of 1869. This time it is being ask^d 
with a full recognition of the depths of our 
ignorance and wuth a realization that Wal¬ 
lace was right when he wTote in 1876 that 

“liowcvcT great may have been the intellectual 
iriiiniphs of the nineteenth century, wc can 
hardly llunk so highly of its achievements as to 
imagine that, in .somew’hat less than twenty 
years, wc have passed from complete ignorance 
to almost j>erfcct knowledge on tw'o such vast 
and complex subjects as the origin of species 
and the anthjuity of man” (Wallace, 1876, p. 
72). 

The fact that close on to another century 
w'C arc only now' beginning to bestir our¬ 
selves over this question of the curious 
uniqueness of tlie human brain shows how' 
long w'e have been silenced with the idea 
that the step from an ape to a man is as 
simple as the first evolutionists imagined or 
even wdshed it to be. 

Tin: IMITDOW'N SKUI.I. 

In a recently j)ublishcd paper (Ki.seley, 
1954b), w^e have been at some pains to show' 
that the arclicological discoveries in Eu¬ 
rope during the late decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century were a considerable disap¬ 
pointment to the evolutionists. In the first 
Jlu.sh of their enthusiasm, the Darwinists 
plainly had hoped to demonstrate that the 
human line descended in Ice Age times into 
.some sort of small-brained ancestor of defi¬ 
nitely anthropoid affinities. Instead, they 
had .seen the archeologists turn up a suc- 
ce.ssion of Upper Paleolithic l>ig-brained 
Cro-Magnons or equally big-brained Ne¬ 
anderthals. Those oppo.sed to the Darwin¬ 
ian theory of human development found 
considerable sources of comfort in this situ¬ 
ation. They lost no time in pointing out 
that most of our upper Pleistocene ancestors 
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did not appear as morphologically primi¬ 
tive as certain of the existing races. Today, 
of course, we know that the time scale of 
the Pleistocene was being underestimated 
and that, in addition, the significance of 
Neanderthal man wms not fully aj>preciated: 
at the time of which we speak only one 
calvarium had been described; the face, un¬ 
fortunately, w'as missing. 

There is no doubt that this first failure 
to find the sort of ancestral remains de¬ 
manded by the Darwinian theory jilayed 
its part in Wallace’s elaboration of his hy¬ 
pothesis that, amidst constant and omni¬ 
present organic change, man alone had to 
a marked degree escaped that law by the 
development of mind. Man, once he had 
attained a truly human level, might well 
remain physically the only unchanging crea¬ 
ture in the midst of the universal altera¬ 
tions wTought by on-flowing time. “I'his 
w'ill enable us to understand," Wallace w-ent 
on to point out, "how' the fossil crania of 
Denise and Engis agree so closely with exist¬ 
ing forms, although they undoubtedly ex¬ 
isted in company with large ntamrnalia now 
extinct" (Wallace, 1895, p. 180). 

The discovery of the apparently dissimi¬ 
lar fossils of Pithecanthropus and Piltdowm 
presented the scientific world with two os¬ 
tensible choices. The Java discovery seemed 
to bear out VV^allace's contention that the 
attainment of upright bipedal progression 
had preceded the later skull changes conse¬ 
quent upon a slowdy expanding brain. 
Moreover, Dubois’ earlier estimate that 
Pithecanthropus belonged on a late Ter¬ 
tiary time horizon would not have c;lashed 
wdth Wallace’s belief that 

“you must go to an enormous distance of time 
to bridge over the difference between the crania 
of the lower animals and of man” (Wallace, 
1864, p. clxxxv). 

Piltdown, on the other hand, with its 
sapiens brain-box and its anthropoidal 
lower face, suggested the possibility that 
the develcTjiment of the brain had led the 
rest of the body in the course c^f evolution 
(Miller, 1928, p. 419). Pycraft (1917, p. .S9I) 
had even suggested that in spite of its well- 
developed brain, it had not fully atiained 


the upright position. Since in the early 
years of its history, Piltdown had been given 
a dating almost as old as the Java discovery, 
the only way that the disparity between 
the tw'o forms could be resolved was to a.s- 
snme that they represented two distinct 
lines of human evolution. This, of course, 
presented the additional anomaly of prac¬ 
tically suggesting tw^o distinctly different 
evolutionary forces at work. Jt is no wonder 
that the aged Wallace, who lived long 
enough to know^ of the Piltdown disccjvery, 
wrote to a friend: “The Piltdown skull does 
not prove much, if anything!" (Marchant, 
1910, p. .^17). Probably he was at least par¬ 
tially activated by a feeling that the .skull 
did not fit his theory of human develop¬ 
ment, but in any case his doubts w^ere to 
prove well-founded. In November of 1953 
the scientific world was rocked by the news 
that the long-stiulied fragments of the Pilt¬ 
down specimen, as well as the associated 
artifacts, re})resented a deliberate and un¬ 
scrupulous hoax (Weiner, Oakley, and 
Clark, 1953). Portions of a sapiens cranium 
had been combined with half of the jaw 
of a recent orang in such a manner that 
key anatomical points which might have 
settled the controversy had l)een carefully 
destroyed. 

The amount of subjective speculation in¬ 
dulged in for years over the Piltdown “fos¬ 
sil," and to which many leading authorities 
contributed, can now be viewed historically 
as a remarkable case history in self-decep¬ 
tion. It should serve as an everlasting warn 
ing to science that it is not theologians alone 
who may exhibit irrational bias or give 
allegiance to theories with only the most 
tenuous basis iu fact. That scientists in the 
early years of a new discipline should have 
been easily deceived is not nearly so embar¬ 
rassing as the rapidity with which they 
embraced the specimen solely because it fell 
in with pre-conceived wishes and could be 
used to support all manner of convenient 
hypotheses. The enormous bibliography in 
several languages which grew up around 
the skull is an ample indicatiem, also, of 
how much breath can be expended fruit- 
Ie.s.sly upon ambiguous or dubious mate¬ 
rials. Remembering the Mud Fog Papers, 
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one cannot but sigh with relief that there 
was not a Dickens around to iinmortali/c 
the Piltdown story. Perhafxs, on second 
thought, and for the jiermanent reduction 
of the scientific ego, it would have been a 
good thing had ifiere been. 

With the elimination of the Piltdown 
cranium as a valid fossil, a considerable 
re-organi/ation of our thinking in regarci 
to the nature of human evolution has be¬ 
come necessary. Nevertheless, it is a re¬ 
organization which still involves the two 
persistent cpiestions raised by Wallace in 
the eighteen-sixties; namely, how long did 
it take to turn an ape into a rnanf, and 
secondly, by what means were the enormous 
powers of the human mind evolved? 

Pithecanthropus had long since been ele¬ 
vated to a position in the somewhat ill- 
defined Middle Pleistocene of java and all 
of the later discovered, big-browed, pale- 
anthropic forms of man were apparently 
not greatly older, and some were much 
younger, than this. Moreover, in South 
Africa a constantly increasing array of 
primitive man-apes, possibly cultureless, and 
definitely sub-human in appearance, had 
been discovered stretching through the in¬ 
definite reaches of the lower Pleistocene. 
Were these creatures, or some group among 
them, the actual ancestors of men? Was 
true man, then, to be regarded as a very 
rapid emergent out of a lower Pleistocene 
array of ground-dwelling, bipedal apes? 

before attempting to review this situa¬ 
tion, let us examine two statements of Wal¬ 
lace which will put the nature of the prob¬ 
lem succinctly before us. Either, he said, 
man developing by natural selection into 
a specialized and unicpie organism must 
have arisen very early and “spread in dense 
waves of population over all suitable por¬ 
tions of the great continent—for this, on 
Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis is essential to rapid 
developmental pre^gress. . . .“ or if, on the 
contrary, “continued researches in all parts 
of Europe and Asia fail to bring to light 
any proof of his presence [during the Ter¬ 
tiary period |, it will be at least a presump¬ 
tion that he came into existence, at a much 
later date and by a more rapid process of 
development." In that case, Wallace con¬ 


tinued, it will be a reasonable argument 
that man's origin “is due to distinct and 
higher agencies" (Wallace, 1876, pp. 64-65). 

It should now^ be apparent, through these 
propositions of Wallace, w'here the rear¬ 
rangement of our remaining human fossils 
is leading us. It is leading us straight toward 
Wallace’s second proposition, though not 
necessarily to the acceptance of his idea of 
direct suj>crnaiural guidance in the evolu¬ 
tion of man. If our briefly sketched confine¬ 
ment of the major rise of the human brain 
to the Pleistocene is even approximately 
correct, it would appear to demand some 
other evolutionary mechanism beyond that 
of the old Darwinian struggle of man with 
man or group with group. The movement 
would apj>ear much too fast. It has some¬ 
thing about it of the nature of a quantum 
step. Lest 1 seem to be favoring Wallace's 
point of view unduly, let me quote the 
words of three practical experimental scien¬ 
tists who find themselves concerned with 
the same problem. M. R. Chance and A. P. 
Mead say, “No adequate explanation has 
been put forward ... to account for the 
development of so large a cerebrum as that 
found in man" (Chance and Mead, 1953, 
p. 395). Professor Etkin, although pro¬ 
pounding a theory of his own about the 
early beginnings of man's mental faculties, 
admits with sincere humility that in his 
view “the origin of abstract thought, for 
example, mathematical reasoning, and of 
truly ethical behavior . . . are not explica¬ 
ble in the biological terms developed . . ." 
(Etkin, 1954, p. 140). 

TilF AUSTRALOPITHECINES 

Considering these modernly expressed 
doubts of the experimental biologists, our 
re-examination of the human phylogeny in 
the light of the modern fossil evidence 
seems amply justified. Certainly the time ap¬ 
pears past when simplistic assumptions about 
the competitive use of tools can be used to 
account for all aspects of the human mind. 
There is a sense of grinding inadequacy 
in this materialistic doctrine, particularly 
when, viewing the higher realms of man's 
endeavor in 1893, Robert Munro (1893, 
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p. 505) in an opening address before the 
British Association fcjr the Advancement of 
Science remarked sententiously. . . im¬ 
agination, conception, idealisation, the 
moral faculties . . . may be compared to 
parasites which live at the expense of their 
neighbours.” It is no wonder, surveying this 
uninspired remark, that Whitehead once 
observed that the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century represented one of the 
dullest periods in human thought since the 
close cjf the First Crusade. 

7'he idea that all of the cjualities which 
make man such a unicjue and remarkable 
creature could have been dismissed as a 
mere ‘‘rattle in the machinery” of a creature 
evolved solely by the dextrous use of a flint 
ax is appalling, not because it w^as enun¬ 
ciated sixty years ago, but because it re¬ 
appears in anthrojK)logi( al discussions even 
toclay. I’he archeologist, in particular, must 
be on guard, for there is an understandable 
teni})tation to see in the development and 
multiplication of tools from their crude 
Pleistocene beginnings up to the present 
some kind of simulacrum or objectified 
representation of the state of the mind 
itself: simple brain, simple tools. The cumu¬ 
lative aspc?cts of culture may be forgotten 
and the argument persuasively launched 
that a ‘‘tool” enables us to determine with¬ 
out any fancy metaj^hysical deduction the 
point at w'hich a monkey has become a man. 

Within limits this notion may have a cer¬ 
tain degree of purely archeological validity, 
but it does not tell us very much about 
how the ancestral primate got into this 
tool-using activity, nor why, if he was so 
largely concentrated upon this aspect of 
life alone, he should not have gone merrily 
and independently along his own path to 
the present day, devoting his attention to 
the bashing out of his neighbors' brains in¬ 
stead of engaging in all that tremendous 
assortment of institutional activities which 
occupies most of his waking hours. Robert 
Munro, in dismissing the higher moral fac¬ 
ulties of man as pretty but unimportant, 
was unwittingly disavowing the very nature 
of the human psyche: the creature lives on 
dreams and is in that sense unique. It is not 
the ax in the hand but the symbols flowing 


through the time tracts in the head that are 
the real tools of this creature. 

Before pursuing this aspect of the mind 
further, however, w'e must descend the time 
ladder and, in the skulls whiih are the cast¬ 
off containers of the dream, strive to make 
out when, from the stand])oint of Wallace's 
theory, the dream began. The evidence is 
not conclusive, but it may suffice to aid us 
in the resolution of a hundred-year-old 
controversy. 

In the warm regions, theorized Wallace, 
“wT may trace back the gradually decreas¬ 
ing brain of former races, till we come to a 
time when the body also begins materially 
to differ. I'here we should reach the start¬ 
ing point of the human family. Before that 
period he had not enough mind to |)reservc 
his body from change, and woulcl. there¬ 
fore, have been subject to the same c’om- 
parativcly rapid modifications of form as 
other mammals” (Wallace, 1864, p. xvii). 
Interestingly enough, this statement, writ¬ 
ten long before there was any fossil evi¬ 
dence to substantiate it, now' appears for 
the first time to be corroborated at least 
in some degree by the increasingly disparate 
array of Australopithecine man-apes being 
turned up by the South /Vfrican workers. 

The later forms of paleanthropic man- 
now that Koanthropus has been eliminated— 
vary little save in the degree of cranial 
advance throughout the latter half of Pleis¬ 
tocene times. They thoroughly justify Wal¬ 
lace’s belief"in the transformation of the 
skull as the enlarging brain promoted ilie 
last changes that man’s body, according to 
the belief of the great evolutionist, was 
destined to undergo before it assumed its 
timeless aspect in the midst of universal 
change. 

The newest cranium from the South Afri¬ 
can beaches is essentially merely another 
paleanthropic form on approximately the 
same level with Homo rhodesiensis or Solo 
Man (Drennan, 1954, pp. 879-884). Allan- 
thropus maxiriianicus for the first time re¬ 
ported with Abbevillian cultural remains 
appears on the basis of preliminary reports 
to be probably another earlier big-brow 
ridged form of man (Hillaby, 1954). Only 
among the Australopithecines is a curious 
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dificrence in si/e and appearance prevalent. 
We say this with full recognition of differ- 
emes among authorities; dilferences even 
as to whether these creatures walked erect 
(Zuckerman, 1954), or whether (which is 
unlikely) they should he given so many 
generic appellations as have been applied 
to them. Still, when the nuiiiber of species 
is reduced, when the likelihood that some 
at least are not human, even though per¬ 
haps bipedal, is duly considered, two things 
remain apparent: they seem closer than any 
living apes to man even if relatives rather 
than on the direct line of ascent, and they 
show a surprising variety of physical form, 
riiere are indications that some, at least, 
belong structurally at the Plio-Pleistocene 
border; one cannot esca}>e the feeling that 
here at last we are apj^roaching a confusing 
variety of ground aj^es who are disconcert¬ 
ing to our taxonomists for the very reason 
long ago intimated by Wallace. We have, 
in other words, stumbled into the world of 
essentially cultureless or almost cultureless 
proto-human types which are diverse in 
form because they represent evolution still 
at work upon the parts of the body, rather 
than upon the selection of mental patterns 
leading toward essential uniformity of other 
bodily c haracters. 

We need not conclude, since most of 
these creatures ajjpear to be Pleistocene 
(Peabody, 1954, p. 70,^), that we have 
reached the very bottom of the human hul- 
der. Such forms as Heidelberg and perhaps 
the newly discovered Atlanthropus strongly 
suggest that more advanced and truly hu¬ 
man forms were in existence in lower Ice 
Age times. Nevertheless, this in no way ab¬ 
rogates the significance of our main point; 
namely, that if living ground apes of a 
human cast were alive in the early and 
middle Pleistocene, it is unlikely that the 
rise of the true human stock can be assumed 
to be a great deal earlier. If such had been 
the case, one might assume that the com¬ 
petition on the world's open grasslands 
would liave resulted in the earlier and more 
rapid extinction of the man-apes. It would 
thus appear that Wallace was right in his 
suggestion of 1876 that if man could not be 
shown to have dominated the Old World 


land mass in large numbers during the 
Tertiary, some other more rapid process of 
evolution than that envisaged in the Dar¬ 
winian philosophy must have been at work 
in the production of man. This would ap¬ 
pear to be equally true whether wc assume 
modern man emerged directly from Nean- 
derthaloid ancestors or whether, taking the 
mysterious and faceless crania of Swans- 
combe and Charenie for evidence, we as¬ 
sume that the development of the sapiens 
brain lies somewhat farther back in time. 

Having briefly examined the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the known human fossils, there is 
only one fact about human evolution which 
need deeply concern us, or draw our atten¬ 
tion away from the spectacle of universal 
organic change, in order to trouble our¬ 
selves over the destiny of one solitary life 
form. It is the still-remaining pu/zle posed 
by Wallace, as to what has brought the ex¬ 
isting human races out synchronously upon 
so similar a mental platform, even though 
many have never competed with each other 
tool-wise. The nineteenth century, equating 
level of technology with level of biological 
ability, was never troubled by this ques¬ 
tion. It was sufficient for our grandfathers 
to say that we 

have got 
I hc Maxim gun 
and they have not. 

We of this generation have witnessed vast 
social changes, seen such forgotten marginal 
people as the Eskimo lly airplanes, and the 
sons of forest peoples attend (".ambridge or 
Oxford. Darwin, thinking of survival by 
natural selection, could speak of "Esqui¬ 
maux, with whom the art of fishing and 
managing canoes is said to be hereditary" 
(Darwin, F., Vol. 3, p. 90); C. Carter Blake 
could say in 1864, "Psychical endowments 
of a lower grade than those characterizing 
the Andamaners cannot be conceived to ex¬ 
ist; they stand next to brute benighted- 
ness" (Blake, p. cxlviii). The world of the 
last century seemed fixed, the native was 
dying of the white man’s diseases, and tlie 
Darwinists spoke assuredly of the time when 
he would be gone as surely as the Tas¬ 
manians or the vanishing orang. 

Today, by a curious twist, there are times 
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when it appears that it is the While world 
that is contracting. How is it, then, that 
men, remote from where the scientific revo¬ 
lution arose, practice its arts in remote 
jungles and obscure wastes where its whis- 
yier never came and where there can have 
been no competitive biological dilferences 
based on such a struggle? How is it that 
Wallace’s dictum has held true that man in 
these remote districts had latent capacities 
very similar to, if not the equal of those 
possessed in the civilized centers of the 
world? This Negro, in other words, who 
paddled a dugout canoe along dark and 
tree-hung water-ways, this Indian who ge.s- 
tured naked on a lonely pinnacle at ships 
bound through the freezing waters of the 
Horn, possessed somewhere beneath the 
tangle of his unkempt hair the same pulsing 
electric patterns that in other lands have 
measured stars, or weighed evidence in seats 
of judgment, or twinkled like fireflies as the 
lines of a great poem woke its strange sad 
memories in the brain of man. All over the 
world before the fundamental verities men 
feel, bleed, die in not very di.ssimilar ways. 
It is not surprising that Wallace stood 
abashed before this mystery; the surprising 
thing is how few Victorians understood 
it; perhaps, ironically, their con.scious supe¬ 
riority made their feats of colonization 
possible. 

THE BlOl.CXnCAL HYPOTHESES 

Biologists in general have avoided grap¬ 
pling with the question that troubled Wal¬ 
lace. Or, if they have done so, it has often 
been ineffectively in terms of generalities, 
or marred by the surviving confusion over 
biological potentialities, as contrasted with 
social heredity. As Ktkin has pointed out 
(1954, p. 130), most writers start with at 
least a crude level of symbolic communica¬ 
tion as assumed. 'I he pre-adaptation or 
other explanation of the shift over from the 
purely signal communication of the animal 
to the linguistic activities of men is left un¬ 
explained for the simple reason that no one 
adequately has come to grips with the prob¬ 
lem. It is the recognition of this fact that 


has led to renewed speculation in the year 
just past. 

Chance and Mead (1953) have contended 
that the immature primate male, often 
forced to inhibit his .sexual desires in a 
society like that of the baboons, for ex¬ 
ample, where a dominant old male is over- 
lord, would be selected in terms of his 
ability to control his impulses and thus pro¬ 
tect himself. As a consequence, the role of 
the brain cortex involved in such conscious 
control of his instinctive functions would 
be enhanced, and the consequent pre-adap¬ 
tation perhaps lead on to other intellectual 
advantages than those allowing survival in 
a ferocious pack of primates ridden with 
intense male competition for dominance. 
The young male, in other words, learned 
to inhibit his sexual drives and bide his 
lime against stronger opponents. 1 am in¬ 
clined, however, to share Etkin’s view that, 
interesting and })rovocative though this 
speculation is, and certainly not without 
applicability in some primate societies, as 
an explanation it seems scarcely adequate 
to account for the first steps in the develop¬ 
ment of the human brain. One might al¬ 
most observe that if similar behavior pat¬ 
terns involved in the familial activities of 
various modern primates were the sole 
forces at work in the creation of the human 
psyche, the experiment would have been 
launched more frequently by nature. 

As it stands, baboons are still baboons 
and macaques, macaques. If we do not try 
to extract a single cause from its matrix 
and let it carry the whole burden of ex¬ 
planation, it may be, of course, that we will 
someday be able to postulate from these 
comparative studies of living primates just 
what additional factor in the case of man 
may, among several accessory causes, have 
turned the trick. But we are far from that 
point today. The genuine and forthright 
willingness of Chance and Mead, and Ktkin 
to grapple specifically with the problem, as 
well as to face the limitations of their data, 
is a healthy sign for the future. 

Ktkin drawls a picture rather different 
fnnn that of Chance and Mead and, so far 
as man is concerned, develops it further. 
He accepts the cortical control of sexual 
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behavior emphasized by Chance and Mead 
as contributing to the socialization of the 
primates, but points out that intense male 
competition for dominance in polygamous 
groups “is not universal among primates’* 
(Etkin, 1954, p. 131). He further observes 
critically that 

"Perhaps a more fundamental defect of the 
theory is that it is nonadnptational, making the 
various aspec ts of human intelligence incidental 
to selection in respec t to other characteristics 
which, it should be pointed out, operate in the 
male sex only’’ (ibid.). 

In the case of very early man, using the 
Australopithecines as a possible example, 
lie contends that the absence of heavy ca¬ 
nines in the males suggests less internal 
sexual competitiveness among males and, 
in addition, greater solicitude for the fam¬ 
ily. “The development of a hunting econ¬ 
omy can occur, in an anthropoid,” Etkin 
affirms (p. 136), “only if the male cooperates 
in feeding and caring for tlie young. The 
presupposition of monogamy lor pre-ciil- 
tural man which is here matle is based on 
the iinprac ticability of a single male operat¬ 
ing successfully as protector and provider 
for many females.” Etkin observes, there¬ 
fore, that the “central feature of the social 
behavior of the ‘hunter’ anthropoid must 
be an integration of the male into the 
monogamous family unit in which he is 
the primary hunter.” The anthropoid baby 
could no longer be cared for by the mother 
alone as in the old frugivorcjus arboreal 
world. Once given this new environment 
promoting male cooperation in the family 
and among other males, a whole new series 
of selective forces conducive to the improve¬ 
ment of the brain would have come into 
play. Ideational behavior would have pro¬ 
moted the emergence of language under 
the new difficult hunting conditions and 
the desirability of permanent familial rela¬ 
tionships between the sexes would, Etkin 
believes, not alone have jiromoted the 
growth of language but the loss of a dis¬ 
tinct oestrus jiliase in favor of a diffuse and 
extended sexual interest which may have 
further reduced the tyjiical male primate 
patterns of aggression and dominance. 


With the emergence of even rudimentary 
speech, the social bond would be further 
strengthened. Relaxation of selection pres¬ 
sure for rapid maturation would follow 
upon a greater degree of familial per¬ 
manency and, in its turn, tend to reduce 
male jealousy. Increased opportunities for 
learning among the young would follow. 

Etkin is frank to admit that his approach 
is in some dcgiee speculative, but no more 
so than many of the inferences we are 
forced to draw from comparative anatomy. 
His treatment has, it appears to the present 
writer, one great advantage over many of 
the anthropological theories brought forth 
to date: it is complex, not simplistic. It 
does not seize upon a single factor such as 
tools and attempt to make that factor carry 
the full weight of human development. 
Etkin, instead, emphasizes a design of inter- 
w'oven and related processes all operating 
at once. 

Nevertheless, being something in the na¬ 
ture of a pioneering attempt, it may be said 
to falter somewhat in the elucidation of 
just what pre-adaptations may have pro¬ 
moted the survival of the ancestral primate 
when he first reached the ground, what 
brought him there, and what aspects of his 
mind at that stage may have promoted the 
rise of symbolic communication. Most of 
these are still very difficult questions, and 
Etkin is not to be blamed if he stumbles 
slightly on this transitional threshold which 
he has duly and correctly noted that the 
anthropologist tends to avoid. It is plain, 
however, even in Elkin’s excellent paper 
that he himself prefers to begin with a 
proto-human family which has already suc¬ 
cessfully divided its labor and responsibili¬ 
ties and has pretty thoroughly mastered its 
ground environment. In our next and con¬ 
cluding section we shall examine some of 
these points and try, as well, to suggest an 
answer to Wallace’s final question; namely, 
if men, w'ith all their cultural diversity are, 
throughout the world, so intellectually simi¬ 
lar, how did they attain this status and 
how% moreover, did they attain it so much 
more rapidly than Darwin’s theory would 
explain? With what, in his solitary environ¬ 
ment, is the primitive contending that 
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makes it possible for his descendants a 
generation or two later to take their places 
satisfactorily in the great universities of the 
world? If natural selection is indeed at the 
root of this process, it is a natural selection 
that Darwin never visualized and that drove 
Wallace to have recourse to divine guid¬ 
ance. The gap between man and ape is not 
as the early I)arwinians saw it—a slight step 
between a gorilla and a Papuan, or a chim¬ 
panzee and a gibbering Hottentot. Instead, 
it stretches !)road and deep as time itself. 

CONCLLiSlOX 

It is a fact long noted by philosophers 
that time, as discussed among men, is al¬ 
ways treated in the language of space. Time 
is “behind” us and “before” us; it is a river 
and it “flows,” or one remembers an episode 
“far off” in the past. Without wishing to 
make too much of the figurative expressions 
of modern tongues, it is not without in¬ 
terest that the arboreal world presents space 
to the primate, and particularly to the 
brachiating, upright primate, in a more 
dangerous multi-dimensional way than is 
true of any other creature. Leaving aside 
the question of language for the moment, 
the world of the tree-dweller demands a 
constant assessiTicnt of sjjace in a way un¬ 
known to the jjronograde creature on the 
ground. The steady following of the sense 
imprt^ssions from the nose becomes impos¬ 
sible, and must be replaced by reliance on 
sight—and sight of the keenest stereoscopic 
variety. Moreover, this space is presenting 
constantly, to the animal in the act of 
swinging through it, a |)anorama of dangers 
and opportunities whic h are less the steady 
succession of things oliserved by a moving 
ground animal than they are the ups and 
downs and sideways and befores of the 
multi dimensional tree world. Objects de¬ 
mand, in terms of mental imagery, much 
more accurate visual reporting and an abil¬ 
ity of the mind to twist its attentiem at will 
and hold in clear j)erspective things which 
are not necessarily directly ahead but which 
may be important above or below' in the 
next Hying second. 

A friend of mine once saw' a newdy-re- 
leased gibbon hurl itself at a glass window 


through which it obviously expected to 
pass. In the very instant of contact with 
the glass, against which an ordinary animal 
traveling at such speed would have shat¬ 
tered itself, the gibbon, .sensing its error, 
recovered. With the merest featherdown 
touch of feet and hands it caromed its fly¬ 
ing body off the glass in a new direction 
and escaped disaster. The episode was a 
beautiful example of bodily coordination, 
but, in addition, it spoke volumes on the 
nature of the primate brain and eye. The 
vision w’as not all for what lay ahead. In 
the instant of unexpected contact with a 
solid, the brain, carrying .some side image, 
knew where to divert the generated energy 
that was hurling it to destruction. 

These acts have in them some cjf tlie in- 
.sight, the flexibility of attention, the almost 
instantaneous internal rec'onstruction of ex¬ 
ternal conditions which is involved in the 
manipulation of symbolic thought, that is, 
language in the other space world of time. 
W^e do not mean to imply inc ipient speech 
in the existing jnimates. We do, however, 
make bold to suggest that the arboreal en¬ 
vironment and its demands may well have 
played a part in the creation of that idea¬ 
tional insight which is knowm to exist in 
our living relatives and which may lie close 
to the root of language as one of the pre¬ 
adaptations of our fathers of the forest 
world.- There is, at any rate, a remarkable 
analogy between the anthropoid ccjmpre- 
hension of that wc^rld and what Chauncey 
Wright w’rote long ago of language which 
“essentially consists in the j>ower of turning 

^Sillinan (1953. p. 150) .says something of great 
pertinence in this connection: 

. . The csJabli.shiiient of language is essentially 
(he transference of image evaluation of all modes 
of experience into the auditory vocal sphere. .An 
anatomical basis for the domination by the audi¬ 
tory sphere is .suggested by Meyer's loop of the 
visual radiation to the temporal lobe. 

“A further pre-human step in the direction of 
language has been revealed by the experiments of 
Cliiver and Bucy. They found that monkeys whose 
temporal lobes were removed lost their sense of 
visual discrimination .so that they did not know 
how to respond to previously familiar objects and 
would mouth them as infants do. In t»thcr words, 
even in lower primates, temporal lobe auditory 
reactions acquire dominance or act as an interpre¬ 
tive screen between con.s<iou.sness and the various 
forms of scn.se perception." 
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back the attention from a suggested fact or 
idea to the suggesting ones ... in place 
of the naturally passive following subservi¬ 
ency of the mind to the orders of first im- 
j>ressions or associations*’ (Wright, 1870, 
[>. 296). In other words, the time tracts 
which, in the speechless anthropoid, can 
be but dimly jieopled with visual memories 
grow rich under the flow of symbolic 
thought. The time world comes into its 
own and assumes the importance and re¬ 
ality of the w'orld of space. 

But of'that momentous crossing from the 
trees to the ground which is often assumed 
to be, as well, the passage into the world of 
symbolic thought and sj>eech, we knows as 
yet, nothing at all. We are unsure as to 
what induced it, wdieiher climatic circum¬ 
stance, or the expansive powers of life itself 
as represented in the restless experimental 
habits of the primate brain. Professor Etkin 
is forced to take the *‘himter” anthropoid 
for granted; and his system begins at this 
point. But was man a hunter, in any 
elaborate sense, when he descended upon 
the grass? It seems unlikely, and this may 
affect to some degree the validity of Etkin’s 
comjjarison of the male ancestor’s behavior 
to that of such a carnivore as the male 
wolf in the role of food provider. It is 
conceivable, since man is really an abnor¬ 
mal carnivore, that his first ventures upon 
the grass w'ere descents into open parkland 
in search of seeds, grasshopj)ers, ]>ossibly 
even w’ild sorghums, and other items of this 
sort which could be harvested upon the 
ground. As yet, w^e do not have clear proof 
that even the Australopithecines were big 
game hunters, because the bones found in 
the sites from wdiich their remains have 
been recovered may have been dragged in 
by hyenas. Our theories are to this extent 
assumptions which may or may not be true. 
In any case, the South African man-apes 
cannot be equated with the first primates 
who left the trees somewhere w'ithin Ter¬ 
tiary time. All cjf the existing great apes are 
essentially vegetarians, and indeed the ar¬ 
boreal brachiators have no other consistent 
source of food. Even the enormously pow-er- 
ful gorilla who has descended to the ground 


is a vegetarian forager and not a carnivore. 
It is at least worth some consideration that 
man is not likely to have been a meat-eater 
wdien he first came down from the trees but 
rather a somewhat omnivorous creature 
who only by degrees, as his numbers grew 
and his wit increased, turned to meat-eat¬ 
ing in any extensive sense. Man's stomach 
is not that of a true meat eater. He does 
not possess the pow^erful digestive acids of 
the genuine carnivore, and this is why it 
was only with the discovery of fire that he 
can be said to have successfully unlocked 
the protein-rich food source represented by 
the swarming herds of the grasslands. 

Man’s interest in marrow and his known 
penchant for soft parts such as brains sug¬ 
gest that though he undoubtedly made 
some use of raw^ flesh in his bipedal adven¬ 
ture on the ground, he badly needed some¬ 
thing that would serve as a substitute for 
the sort of stomach which was not his evo¬ 
lutionary birthright. Eventually he found 
it in fire. Man is thus to be seen once more 
as a strange anomaly among beasts, for he 
has been able to enhance his numbers and 
promote his rapid spread by literally steal¬ 
ing and transforming the energy of the 
grassland herds through the medium of 
fire. It is still of the utmost importance to 
know' at w'hat point this instrument came 
into man’s hands, for it has undoubtedly 
done much to transform his habits and in¬ 
crease the rapidity of his diffusion (Eiseley, 
1954). Although not in the beginning a 
true carnivore, his lack of purely instinctive 
controls and tremendous adaptability have 
enabled him to effect a transitiem in food 
habits which is unique on the planet. 

The psychiatrist, Leonard Si liman (1953, 
p. 146), pointed out not long ago that “no 
other species [than man] comes into the 
wrorld with so few' fixed reactions for sur¬ 
vival, knows less inherently how to main¬ 
tain itself.’’ It is for this reason that I re¬ 
marked earlier in this paper that those who 
w'ould disregard the higher mental charac¬ 
ters of man, as side products of some kind 
of competitive struggle involving tools, have 
missed the real nature of the human trans¬ 
formation. It is this “new” brain, denuded 
of precise instinctive responses, growing in 
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a curious mighty spurt during the first few 
months after birth that has created man 
and set him off from his nearest relatives. 
Evolution by infinitesimal competitive de¬ 
grees which brings everyone out on the 
same potential intellectual level cannot be 
attributed to mechanical tool-using compe¬ 
tition. Instead, it implies: (1) Either a true 
orthogenetic trend in all men, or (2) some 
aspect of the environment which is selective 
and yet common to all men everywhere. 

This latter factor, if it is indeed the true 
explanation of the genetic mental equality 
of people all over the world, can only rest 
in the nature of man himself. In other 
words, the factor missed by Darwnn and 
Wallace both, is the societal nature of hu¬ 
man beings. 7'he nineteenth-century biolo¬ 
gists were confused by man because they 
were so taken up with the struggle for 
existence in the animal world that they 
rarely glimpsed the fact that in the case 
of man there was a second invisible en¬ 
vironmental world in which he existed and 
which replaced for him his lost instinctive 
adjustments. For the first time a creature 
had appeared in nature who created his 
own world in his head, but by communica¬ 
tion and mutual similarity of mind made of 
many heads a little universe in which man 
existed apart from exterior nature. It was 
this societal universe, with its institutions 
supplanting his lost instincts, which di¬ 
rected his activities. Invisible universe of 
dreams, it was this environment for which 
he was being selected in each society since 
the first glimmerings of that enormous 
change began. The naked, frail, denuded 
creature of wdiich Sillman speaks could not 
have survived alone. In all those first so¬ 
cieties of the years of transitional passage 
from the ape to the human w^orld, the pro¬ 
tective buffering of society for that fright¬ 
ened dawming consciousness must have 
been tremendously important. Moreover, 
those intellectually most able to adjust to, 
as well as to create, this secret universe in 
the mind of man, w'ould have had the 
greatest opportunities for survival. Thus, 
the elaboration of the primary tool of all 
societies—language—went forw^ard unceas¬ 
ingly. Whatever powers controlled the 


process, whatever institutions might arise 
in a given group, in the end there was only 
one sexiety-the human (reation in which 
man moved and had his being and w’hich 
nurtured, in no matter wdiat diverse ways, 
the essential nature of the societal creature. 
As Dobzhansky and Montagu (1917, p. 587) 
have very ably remarked: 

“An animal becomes adapted to its environ¬ 
ment by evolving certain genetically determined 
physical and behavioral traits; the adaptation 
of man consists chieHy in developing his in¬ 
ventiveness, a quality to which his physical 
heredity predisposes him and wdiich his social 
heredity provides him with all the means of 
realizing.’* 

Rather than seeing a succession of socie¬ 
ties graded in a series of stages leading up 
to Western civilization with its elaborate 
technology (based even among ourselves 
largely on the invention and use of the 
scientific method within the last three cen¬ 
turies), rather than judging the capabilities 
of different races on this basis, it should 
now be plain that the great basic innova¬ 
tion among all varieties of mankind w^as 
the j)roduction of the socio-cultural world 
itself. For this, man everywhere, wdiether 
in the far Arctic or the jungles of the 
Amazon, has been adapted unceasingly. It 
is the cultural beliefs and excrescences 
wdiich vary, flux, and flow' unceasingly, 
w'ithout, so far as we can judge, affecting 
man’s native ability to learn the use of any 
tool from the hydrogen bomb to the spear 
thrower, 'i'he close equality of intellect 
seems to center around the ability of all 
men to use the one great socializing instru¬ 
ment; namely, language. Perhaps it is not 
surprising that Wright’s remark of 1870 
(pp. 295-296) that 

"a psychological analysis of the faculty of lan¬ 
guage shows that even the smallest proficiency 
in it might require more brain power than 
the greatest proficiency in any other direction, 

received so little attention, even though it 
was once referred to by Darwin. 

It would thus appear, even though we 
are far from understanding the details, that 
the omnipresent selective force overlooked 
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by Wallace, and which led him aside upon 
a somewhat mystical path, was the unseen 
environmental pressure implicit in the na¬ 
ture of society itself, rather than its indi¬ 
vidual cultural manifestations. All surviv¬ 
ing races of mankind have, therefore, 
apparently been subjected to this selection 
to an approximately equal degree. 

In answering Wallace’s objection to what 
he regarded as a fatal defect in Darwin’s 
treatment of man, it must be recognized 
that there are several aspects of man’s men¬ 
tal life which both Etkin and Eiseley re¬ 
gard as somewhat mysterious but which 
there is not space to discuss here. Since, 
how'ever, they are rather equally distributed 
(allowing for cultural differences) among 
all peoples, they do not affect the general 
conclusions expressed. We must, however, 
take note that the precise length of time 
involved in the production of the living 
species of man is still somewhat prob¬ 
lematical. There has been a recent assump¬ 
tion that he is surprisingly young—a sup¬ 
position that gained strength after the 
elimination of the Piltdowm skull. There 
still remain, however, the faceless skulls 
from Swanscombe and Fontechevade w^hich 
hint strongly of sapiens affinities and whose 
datings have so far withstood all challenge. 
If Swanscombe, of second interglacial age, 
should prove to be an ancestral Homo 
sapiens, we must repeat that it will be im¬ 
possible to regard the Pleistocene Australo- 
pithecines as any more than a side branch, 
and perhaps not even of assured human 
status, in spite of some human anatomical 
traits. In that case, we shall expect eventu¬ 
ally to turn up creatures of possibly clear hu¬ 
man affinities in the Pliocene. The scales at the 
moment are trembling but have not dipped 
conclusively tow^ard either point of view. 
Discoveries either technical, in terms of re¬ 
fined measurements of time, or in the shape 
of new*^ fossils should clarify this situation 
before long. In either case, it would appear 
that the evolution of the human brain has 
taken a shorter length of time than Wallace 
supposed in the older evolutionary terms 
of 1864. Much, in terms of time, depends 
upon the way in which the modern form of 
man was drawn out of the elder stock. 


Man’s curious larval nakedness and ex¬ 
tended infantile helplessness hint at pedo- 
niorphic changes whose mechanisms are 
ill-understood. 

In the introduction to this paper, we 
spoke of the necessity of an assessment of 
our position. Perhaps it lies partly in the 
firm recognition of the depths of our igno¬ 
rance. Even now' w'e know practically noth¬ 
ing of the early dietary of the grassland 
prirnates~on what, for example, Paran- 
thropus crassidens may have been chewing 
wdth those enormous molars, and with tem¬ 
poral muscles so massive that they de¬ 
manded a sagittal crest. It is just possible 
that these characters are not an adjustment 
to flesh eating at all. 

Certainly the subject is open to analysis. 
We should know a great many things about 
the East African savanna that we do not 
know—possible foods; how much fire may 
have altered vegetation in post-glacial 
times—all these things are imperfectly un¬ 
derstood. Finally, what must have been the 
frightening withdrawal of instinct in man 
and its replacement by the culture-building 
brain is a passage that the Darwinian world 
failed to grasp or appreciate clearly. Yet 
Sillman was right when he called it one of 
the cruelest and withal most generous en¬ 
dowments ever visited upon a living crea¬ 
ture by a mysterious providence. It has 
surrounded him with an invisible sustain¬ 
ing wwld of pity and dignity and peace 
which, however much man may still strug¬ 
gle in the toils of his animal nature, was 
never built by the grossly personal selection 
of the stone ax and the spear. In that judg¬ 
ment, Wallace was correct; the world of 
man is a flowing world of dreams and sym¬ 
bols which he created long ago and which 
will last as long as man is man. In no other 
world can he now live. But the key to the 
secret doorway by which he came into this 
world is still unknown. The fortunate thing 
in terms of modern anthropology is that we 
know the disparity between man and ape 
is great, not small. And in that disparity of 
mind is locked a mystery which will not be 
yielded up except by serious and profound 
analysis. Of this also the modern anthro¬ 
pologist is increasingly aware. 
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T here has been a very marked increase 
in archeological activity throughout the 
Old World during the past three years. In 
fact there is so much to report, in such a 
vast territory, that any really comprehensive 
survey within the compass of a few pages 
is obviously out of the question. The best 
that can be done is to select for comment 
some of the more important work, in the 
way of excavation, research, meetings, and 
publication, wdth the hope that this may 
give a representative over all picture of the 
advances made by archeology, along a very 
broad front, in an area that comprises more 
than half the world. 

GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

In any appraisal of archeological activity 
during the years 1952, 1958, and 1954, the 
most outstanding fact to be noted is prob¬ 
ably the persistent, though happily dimin¬ 
ishing, effect of the last war and, perhaps 
even more, the influence of the present 
state of “cold w\ar.” This has remained 
essentially a period of recovery. The physi¬ 
cal plant of archeology, in many countries, 
w'^as badly damaged duiing the Second 
World War. The work of digging in the 
ruins of bombed museums and the salvag¬ 
ing of collections is now almost over. Re¬ 
building has proceeded at a slower pace. 


However, the increasing availability of 
funds for archeological work has resulted 
in the reopening of many museums and 
schools and the revival of long-standing 
projects in certain areas. For example, the 
German Schools at Athens and Rome have 
reopened their headquarters and the French 
have resumed operations in Syria, the Ger¬ 
mans in Turkey, the British in Jordan, and 
the Italians in Crete. 

A still more encouraging sign is the re¬ 
vival of important periodicals that were 
suspended during the war and the inaugu¬ 
ration of many new journals and learned 
society serial publications. As examples 
of the former should be mentioned the 
resumption of the Fasti Archeologici, 
the Archaeologisches Jahrbuch, Archaeolo- 
gischer Anzeiger, Germania, and the Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung. Among the new peri¬ 
odicals are such valuable additions as 
Eiszeitalter und Gegenwart in Germany; 
Orientalia Suecana in Sweden; Palaeohis- 
toria and Annual Egyptological Bibliog¬ 
raphy in Holland; Quaternaria and Sibrium 
in Italy; Archaeologia Austriaca and Verdf- 
fcnilichungen der Urgeschictlichen Arbeits- 
gemeinschajt in der Anthropologischen 
Gescllschaft in Wien in Austria; Archco- 
logickff Rozhledy and Anthropezoikum in 
Czechoslovakia; Fontes Praehistorici in 
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Poland; Lihyca in Algeria; Bulletin of the 
South African Archaeological Society: Ana- 
tolian Studies in Turkey; Les Annales 
Archeologiques de Syrie: Israel Exploration 
Journal: Palae.ologia in Japan; K'o-hsiieh 
T'oung~pao (Science C^orrespondence) in 
China; and the Bulletin of the Department 
of Archaeology and Anthropology of Na¬ 
tional Taiwan Ihiwersity in Formosa. 

In addition to these and others, special 
attention should he called to a tnajor un¬ 
dertaking, the Inventaria Archaeologica, 
directed by M-E. Marien under the aus- 
})ices of the Internaticjnal (Congress of Pre¬ 
historic and Protohisloric Sciences, the pur- 
})ose of w'hich is the publication and illus¬ 
tration c)f well-docuinented artifacts charac¬ 
teristic of various firehistoric and historic 
cultures. This will be issued in sections, in 
dilferent countries (somewhat on the model 
of the ('.or pus Vasoruni Anti quorum). The 
first section was published in Antwerp in 
195.8, 

All this news is definitely encouraging. 
On the other side of the picture, however, 
it must be stated that international tensions 
due to the last war have not altogether 
disappeared, in spite of the fact that Ger¬ 
man scholars, for example, are now begin¬ 
ning to work shoulder to shoulder with 
their colleagues in what were once enemy 
countries and that the next session of the 
International Cemgress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sc iences, in 1958, will be held 
in Germany. Furthermore, and much more 
serious, the learned world, like the politi¬ 
cal, is fundamentally divided into two 
camps, between which there is little or no 
communication. 7'he archeologists of the 
Soviet Union and the satellite countries 
are operating independently of the West. 
Correspondence between former friends on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain is largely 
impossible. Publications are exchanged 
with difficulty, cooperation is nearly nil, 
and it is seldom that delegates from coun¬ 
tries in the Russian orbit attend conven¬ 
tions held in Western Europe. A striking 
exce[)tion was the appearance of a Russian 
delegation at the meeting of the Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Orientalists in Cam¬ 
bridge, England, in the Summer of 1954, 


and it may be lioped that this indicates a 
possible change of policy. How'ever, the fact 
remains that archeological research suffers 
badly from the lack of that personal contact 
and interchange of ideas that is so essen¬ 
tial for the solution of the j)roblenis of 
prehistory. 

Notwithstanding this handicap, the years 
1952 to 1951 were noteworthy for a number 
of meetings of CCongresses and other bodies 
which contributed materially to the success¬ 
ful progress of archeology. Among these a 
leading place should be assigned to the 
International Symposium on Aiuhro]>ology, 
organized by the Wenner-Chen Foundation 
for Anthropological Research, under the 
chairmanship of A. L. Kroeber. Although 
this did not take place in the Old World— 
it was held in New York, June 7 to june 20, 
I9r)2—the |>articipants came from many 
countries and the program itself was w’orld- 
w'ide in its scope, consisting of a very 
thorough and cletailc^l appraisal of the 
existing state of all branches of anthro¬ 
pology, including of course archeology, 
rhis gathering, uniejue in its conception 
and highly successful in its carrying out, 
resulted in two important ])ublic:ations. 
Anthropology Today, an Encyclopedic In¬ 
ventory, containing all the papers jnesented 
at the Sympcjsium, and An Appraisal of 
Anthropology Today w'hich |>rescnts a 
transcript of the discussic^n and criticism 
c^f the papers by the j)artic:ipants (Kroeber 
and others, 195.8; Tax et al., 195.8). 

Other events of interest to archeolcjgists 
in the year 1952 were tlie meetings of the 
International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences, in September 
at Vienna, the next session of wdiich will 
be held in Philadelphia in September 1956; 
the I9th International Geological Congress 
at Algiers; and the Second Pan-African 
Prehistoric Congress, w'hich also took place 
at Algiers, September 29 to Octol)er 4. The 
latter meeting was a w'orthy successor to 
the First Pan-African Prehistoric Congress, 
which w^as held at Nairobi in 1947 ancl the 
results of whic:h were published in 1952 
(Leakey (ed.), 1952). Ninety papers were 
presented, covering all pha.ses of African 
prehistory, and their pul)lic'ation, an- 
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noiinced lor early 1955, will whet still fur¬ 
ther the interest in the third session of the 
Congress, to be held in Livingstone, North¬ 
ern Rhodesia, in July 1955. 

Further light was shed on the prehistoric 
past by papers read at the Fourteenth Pre- 
hisU)ric Congress of France, held at Stras¬ 
bourg in July 1953, and the Fourth Con¬ 
gress of the International Association for 
the Study of the Quaternary (INQITA), 
which met at Rome and Pisa, in August 
and September 195.3. Another imj>ortant 
gathering in the same year was the Fourth 
Far-Eastern Prehistory Congress, which 
took place in Manila in November 1953, as 
a division of the Eighth Pacific Science 
Omgress (Anonymous, 1953d). This was 
significant not only for the area of its 
interest but also because it saw the birth 
of a new archeological organization, the 
Far-Eastern Prehistory Association, devoted 
to furthering archeological study and field 
work in Eastern and Southeastern Asia and 
Oceania. Fhe Council of this body consists 
of leading representatives from the many 
countries in the area; the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Bernard P. Groslier 
of Saigon, the Secretary is Roger Dutt of 
Christchurth, New Zealand, and the Hon¬ 
orary Chairman, H. Otley Beyer of Manila. 

"Fhe year 19.54 was marked by the meet¬ 
ing of the Fourth International Congress 
of Prehistoric and Protohisloric ScicTices, 
in April at Madrid, 'lliis occasion dre^v 
together some two hundred and fifty repre¬ 
sentatives from thirty countries and did 
more to advance archeological w'ork and 
to cement friendly relations and roojiera- 
tion between archeologists than any other 
event in the past few^ years. Many new^ 
discoveries were annouiued and old prob¬ 
lems reconsidered in the 157 papers pre¬ 
sented at the session. The Spanish hosts 
of the Congress provided a very compre¬ 
hensive program, including several excur¬ 
sions to sites which it woidd be diffic ult to 
visit in any other way, notably the rock 
}>ictures of the Spanish Levante and most 
of the famous Paleolithic caves in the 
Cantabrian region of Northern Spain. In 
August of the same year the International 
Camgress of Orientalists met in Cambridge, 


England, and the International Federation 
of As.sociations for C^lassical Studies met in 
Copenhagen (Thompson, 1954). 

In most of the countries of the Old 
World, government plays a larger part in 
the initiation and control of archeological 
work than it does in the United States. 
'Fhis has been increasingly evident in the 
period now under consideration. Without 
calling the roll by countries, it suffices to 
say that almost everyhere there has been 
great activity on tlie part of governmental 
l)odies, in the way of preservation and 
restoration of monuments, of grants for 
research and education, and of stimulation 
of excavation. One particular feature of 
these operations calls for special attention. 
That is the growing jjractice of conducting 
intensive archef)logical reconnaissance and 
test digging in areas where sites are about 
to be destroyed by construction projects. 
Here the Soviet Union has led the way. It 
is standard procedure in Russian territory 
to include archeologists in the advance 
guard of engineers w'ho survey the ground 
before commencing a major hydroelectric 
or irrigation project, and in this way dur¬ 
ing the past few years much valuable in¬ 
formation has been obtained and pub¬ 
lished. In some cases, the w’ork has even 
been delayed or the plans have been al¬ 
tered to j)revent the loss of irreplaceable 
sites. This is particularly tru* in Russian 
Turkestan. 

Another pha.se of archeological work on 
a national scale is the growing tendency 
to coordinate all the archeological activi¬ 
ties of a country through the creation of 
some institution or institutions not directly 
under governmental control. Here one ex¬ 
ample must suffice. The Council for British 
Archaeology (C^.B.A.) was organized in 1944 
as part of a .scheme for the ]jlanning of 
post-war archeology in Britain. Since then 
it has grown rapidly and now performs a 
truly surprising number of functions. Ref¬ 
erence to the last annual report (Anony¬ 
mous, 1951) show^s that its membersliip in¬ 
cludes 16 national societies, 148 county and 
local societies, 13 national museums and 
federations, 31 county and local museums, 
and 13 universities. Its funds come from 
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suhscriptiom and a grant-in-aid by the 
British Government. During the year end¬ 
ing June SO, 1054, the C.H./V.. either di¬ 
rectly or through the ;igeri( y ol its member 
institutioTis, engaged in the prosecution of 
archeological and scieniifir research, the 
stimulation of excavatiems, the supj>ort of 
ihe government’s efforts for the preserva¬ 
tion of ancient monuments and historical 
buildings, the pre^motion of archeological 
publication, the organization of summer 
schools and field training sc:ht:)ols. and the 
general education of the public in archeo¬ 
logical matters. Above all, with a minimum 
of financial resources and also with a mini¬ 
mum of outright authority, the C.B.A. has 
succeeded in coordinating all the work of 
archeologists in Great Britain and adding 
greatly to the progress of that work. This is 
certainly a splendid showing. 

A recent factor of considerable impor¬ 
tance in archeological affairs is the United 
Nations Kducational, Scientific, «and Cul¬ 
tural Organization (UNKSCO). This inter¬ 
national body engages in many activities, 
some of which have a very direct bearing 
on archeology. In particular, the Interna¬ 
tional Committee on Monuments, Artistic 
and Historical Sites, and Archaeological 
Excavations (which operates within the 
Museums and Historic: Monuments Divi¬ 
sions of UNESCO) has been very busy dur¬ 
ing the past three years. The Committee 
wrote the draft of the International Con¬ 
vention for the Protection of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, 
which was accepted in final form by a 
meeting of governmental representatives at 
the Hague in May 1954 and has since been 
ratified by many of the member nations. 
The Committee is now working on a re¬ 
vision and modernization of the Final Act 
of the International Conference on Exca¬ 
vations (the so-called Cairo Agreement). 
The main purpose of the revision is to en¬ 
courage archeological excavations by for¬ 
eign scientists, particularly in nations where 
competent local men are not yet available, 
by simplification and liberalization of regu¬ 
lations, which in some countries are pro¬ 
hibitive or nearly so. 

During 1953 and 1954 and on the request 


of the countries concerned, the Committee 
has sent special missions to Syria, to con¬ 
duct a survey of historical and archeologi¬ 
cal sites and to make general recommenda¬ 
tions for the preservation and restfuation 
of monuments; to I.ebanon, to study the 
monuments in the town of Tripoli and to 
recommend general measures, taking into 
account their historical and artistic: values 
and the needs of an expanding modern 
town, also to recommend specific immedi¬ 
ate work, especially at the Acropolis of 
Baalbek; to Iraq, to advise the Government 
on the problems concerning the preserva¬ 
tion of the monuments of Hatra; to Israel, 
to advise the Israeli authorities on the 
preparation of plans for the layout of the 
ancient towns and on the restoration of 
mosaics: and to Egypt, to draw uj> detailed 
plans for the organization of a center of 
documentation on the art of Ancient Egypt. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Mu¬ 
seums and Historic Monuments Division 
of UNESCO has aided archeologists by the 
publication of a magazine, Museum, and 
by the organization of International Semi¬ 
nars for Mirseum Staff and Educators, the 
last of which was held in .Athens, Septem¬ 
ber 12 to October 10, 1951. These seminars 
include sessions on archeology and eth¬ 
nology. Einally UNESCX) has been instru¬ 
mental ill the creation of various organiza¬ 
tions, whose work is also important for 
archeology. Ehe Commission Internationale 
pour line Histoire du Dcneloppement Scien- 
tifique et Culturel de rHumanitt% for ex¬ 
ample, has undertaken the task of writing a 
world history, the various sections of w’hich 
(including prehistory) are being prepared by 
leading scholars from all parts of the world 
and are now being published in the Jour¬ 
nal of World History. The International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies, to give another instance, has as¬ 
sisted by subventions the publication of 
such works as the Fasti Archaeologici and 
the Corpus Vasorurn Antiquorum. 

With a few marked exceptions, there is 
nothing very striking to record in the de¬ 
velopment and use of archeological tech¬ 
niques in the Old World beyond the 
progress reported in the papers of the 
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Wenner-Gren Symposium of 1952, previ¬ 
ously referred to. It is true, however, that 
during the past three years there has been 
an observable trend toward greater preci¬ 
sion in dating, by the employment of every 
available method, ranging all the way from 
liuorine tests to glottochronology. The 
greatest progress in this direction has been 
of course along the line of carbon H dat¬ 
ing. The preliminary demonstration of 
the value of this technique, which was 
first developed in America, has so impressed 
foreign archeologists that during the past 
few years radiocarbon laboratories have 
been established in Copenhagen, London, 
Groningen, Rome, and Warsaw, with the 
likelihood that these shortly will be fol¬ 
lowed by similar installations in France, 
Germany, and other countries. 

As yet few actual runs of Old World 
material liave been made, and these mostly 
in America, as the European laboratories 
only are just coming into operation. Such 
radiocarbon dates as are available tend on 
the whole to confirm archeologists’ esti¬ 
mates that were based on other methods 
and evidence. A few glaring exceptions may 
be due to error or contamination, but there 
is always the possibility that some accepted 
chronological schemes may have to be con¬ 
siderably revised and those who are inter¬ 
ested in Old World prehistory are eagerly 
awaiting the outcome of this new and inde¬ 
pendent check on dates derived from varve 
counts and pollen analysis as well as a 
further testing of the accuracy of the car¬ 
bon 14 technique by applying it to many 
more cases cjf historically datable material 
than hitherto has been possible in America. 
Especially interesting results are expected 
when the method is used to bring order 
into the prehistoric chronology of some 
parts of Africa and Asia, where written 
history begins very late. 

Refinements in archeological field meth¬ 
ods have proceeded apace. Aerial recon¬ 
naissance and aerial photography are in¬ 
creasingly demonstrating their usefulness. 
Tcj cite one instance, Malleret and Groslier 
in this way recently discovered the hitherto 
unknown site of the ancient city state of 
Funan, in Viet Nam. The successful results 


of underwater archeology, in the "excava¬ 
tion" of sunken Greco-Roman cargo ships 
by divers off the coast of Provence (Casson, 
1953), as well as the investigation of the 
ancient harbor defenses at the site of Sidon 
in Lebanon (Poidebard and Lauffrcy, 1951), 
have stimulated efforts elsewheie. It was 
reported in 1954 that a society for free 
underwater swimming has been formed in 
Cyprus and that some of the members have 
been fishing up old amphorae off Fama¬ 
gusta. Mention also should be made of the 
way in which Donald F. Brown discovered 
what is probably the site of the important 
and "lost" Greek colcmy of Sybaris in 
Southern Italy, first by deciding that it 
must be below recent alluvium and a 
modern higher water table and then by 
designing a series of borers and bringing up 
samples of soil and datable pottery frag¬ 
ments to confirm his opinion (Johnson, 
1954c). Another example of ingenious field 
methods was in the case of a reconnaissance 
in 1953 by Thorkild Jacobsen of the Orien¬ 
tal Institute, in which, by mapping the 
location of ancient Sumerian sites in South¬ 
ern Mesopotamia and dating the period of 
their last occupancy by the surface pot¬ 
sherds, he was able to determine the former 
course of the rivers and the main irrigation 
canals in the third millenium B. C. (Jacob¬ 
sen, 1954). 

SURVEY BY PERIODS 

Interesting as these matters are, the most 
important things to report in a survey of 
this sort are the concrete additions to our 
knowledge of the past through excavation 
and research, particularly through excava¬ 
tion. It is obviously impossible to report 
everything in the space of a few pages, so 
the rest of this review wnll be devoted 
largely to an account of some of the more 
outstanding pieces of field work, which may 
serve as examples of the direction which 
archeological investigation has taken in the 
past few years. Furthermore, to give this 
account some coherence, it is proposed to 
divide it into three sections. The first wdll 
deal with certain fairly important work 
which throws new light on the various 
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periods of prehistory and early history: the 
second wiJI be in the nature of a survey of 
other work by areas and countries; and the 
last will consist of a brief review of the ex¬ 
tent to which America has (ontributed to 
Old World archeology during the period in 
(piestion. In this connection Oceania will 
be considered, as well as Kiirope, Africa, 
and Asia, largely because our foreign col¬ 
leagues usually argue that technically it 
forms part of the New World, while Ameri¬ 
can archeologists are apt to tonsider the 
New World to consist only of the two 
American continents, thus leaving 0(eania, 
bat-like, to be omitted by both cani]>s in 
any survey suc h as the j)resent one. 

Beginning with the Paleolithic period, the 
most dramatic recent addition to our 
knowledge is a negative one, namely the 
demonstration that the famous Piltdown 
skull cap and jawlione do not represent a 
very early hominid type, “Piltdown Man,“ 
but that they belong respectively to a rela¬ 
tively modern man and a contemporary 
ape and, what is more, that they are the 
result of a very clever and deliberate piece 
of forgery. The detective work, announced 
in 19.5.H, was performed by W’^einer, Oakley, 
and Clark, largely with aid of improved 
fluorine tests. “Piltdown jMan” had long 
been a puzzle to jihysical anthropologists 
and an object c^f some suspicion, although 
no one suspected an actual hoax. Its elimi¬ 
nation from consideration clears the way 
for a more satisfactory study of the evolu¬ 
tion of the sapiens type (Weiner and others, 
195^5; Straus, 1951a). 

Further important light on the Paleo¬ 
lithic period has resulted from three exca¬ 
vations in North Africa: at the site of Ain 
Hanech in Algeria, Camille Arambourg 
(1953) found very primitive artifacts made 
on pebbles—choppers, chopping tools, and 
“boules”—in association with a Villafran- 
chian-type fauna of the l.f)wer Pleistocene, 
some of the earliest human implements yet 
discovered; at Ternifine (also known as 
Palikao), in Algeria, .Arambourg unearthed 
flake tools, cleavers, and hand-axes of 
primitive Acheulean type, with a Middle 
Pleistocene fauna, and two fossil human 
mandibles, presented as a new genus, A(- 


Uinthropus mauretaniais, said to be related 
to Heidelberg Man, on the one hand, and 
Poking Man (Shumthropus), on the other; 
at Haua Fteah, in Cyreiiaica, Charles Mc- 
Burney found a remarkably long strati¬ 
graphic sequence of Paleolithic cultural 
remains in a cave, the basal stratum of 
which (Levalloiso-Mousterian) produced a 
human mandible of Neanderthaloid type. 

South Africa has been the scene of great 
activity, marked especially by further in¬ 
vestigation and discussion of the Anstralo- 
pithecinae. These “poor relations” of man, 
with their erect posture, are generally con¬ 
sidered to be hominid, in spite of their 
small brains and the fact that there is no 
clear evidence as yet that they knew the 
use of tools or fire (Cooke, 1952; Howells, 
1954; Oakley, 1951; and Straus, I95'1b). 
Recent finds at the Lusaka site, in Northern 
Rhodesia, may indicate that there were 
artifact-using hominids contemporary with 
the Australopithc( ines, who themselves 
were probably descendants of an early 
primitive human type rather than an origi¬ 
nal ancestral form. Other excavations help 
greatly to clarify the picture of man's de¬ 
velopment during the Pleistocene in this 
part of the African continent. In March 
1953, C. Van Riet Lowe, P. Teilhard de 
Chardin, Kenneth P. Oakley and }. Des¬ 
mond Clark found Kafuan |>ebble tools 
ift situ in the surface limestone that forms 
a crust over the underlying highly cemented 
Basal Older Gravels. These are thus the 
oldest human artifacts with a sound geo¬ 
logical do( umentation that have yet been 
discovered in South Africa and they lead 
to the conclusion that here, as in East and 
Central Africa, the beginning of the de¬ 
velopment of the Chelleo-Acheulean hand- 
axe complex must date from the Kamasian 
f>luvial period (Lciwe, 1953). At Kalambo 
Falls in Northern Rhodesia, I.ate Acheu¬ 
lean living floors were noted (Clark, 195.3), 
while at the Hopefield site, “Saldanha 
Man” (closely related to “Rhodesian Man" 
but somewhat older) was located in asso¬ 
ciation with an extinct fauna and a Late 
Stellenbosch industry, although the stratig¬ 
raphy here does not fit the Vaal secjuence 
(Goodwin, 1953). 
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In France, Dorothy Garrod dug a Mag- 
dalenian rock shelter near Angles-sur-I’Ang- 
Jin (Vienne), which contained a splendid 
series of life-sized relief sculptures of horses, 
ibexes, and human figures (Garrod and de 
Mathurin, 1952). Farther south, at Les 
Eyzies, in the heart of the Dordogne coun¬ 
try, Tlallani L. Movius, |r. of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, dug test 
trenches at the rock shelter of Abri Pat and 
and found rich artifact-bearing strata of 
Perigordian 4 and 5 affinities overlying an 
Aurignacian horizon, with indications that 
further excavation and study would go far 
to unravel the complexities of the Aurig¬ 
nacian and Perigordian setjuences of arti¬ 
facts and date the various stages in terms 
of contemporarv geological events (Movius. 
1954). 

Italy has not lagged behind in recent 
Paleolithic investigation. In 195.S, A. C. 
Blanc discovered a cave at Doura, near 
Palermo (Blanc, 1955). On the walls were 
many finely executed engravings of animals 
and of men, with masks, engaged in ritual 
scenes. Near Toirano in Liguria, Blanc, 
found another cave in whi(h were foot¬ 
prints of a man, together with foot}>rints 
and bones of a cave bear. As the r ave bear 
has been found elsew'hcre in Italy in asso¬ 
ciation with remains of Neanderthal Man, 
it is thought that the footjjrints here may 
be those of a Neanderthal (Blanc, 1952). 

In Central Eurof)e traces of Paleolithic 
culture in Serbia, together with rich faunal 
remains, were reported in 1952 from the 
cave of Jerinimo Brdo, while important 
new Paleolithic discoveries were later made 
in Czechoslovakia at the site of Dolni 
Vestonice (Klima, 19,54). 

Extensive additions to our knowdedge of 
the Paleolithic period have been made in 
the Soviet Union. In 1954 the cranium of 
a Mousterian child wras reported from the 
StarosePs cave in Crimea (Formozov, 1954). 
Much w'ork has also been done in the 
Ukraine (Boriskovskii, 195.5). In 1953 A. P. 
Okladnikov reported on twenty-nine Si¬ 
berian Paleolithic sites in the Lena river 
valley, thus greatly extending the- area of 
known human occupation during the 
period. 


Elsew'here in Asia other important Paleo¬ 
lithic finds have been made. Ralph S. 
Solecki, of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
cooperation with the Directorate General 
of Antiquities of Iraq dug in Shanidar 
Cave, ten miles northw-est of Rowanduz, 
He demonstrated that the site had been 
occupied almost continuously from I.eval- 
loiso-Mousterian times to the present and 
that it contained a new Upper Paleolithic 
industry. T he value of this stratigraphy 
w^as enhancetl by the find, at a dejHh of 
twTnty-six feet, of the teeth, skull frag¬ 
ments, and parts of the arm and leg bones 
of a child, in a deposit containing stone 
implements of Mousterian age (Solecki, 
19,52, 195.5a, 1953b). Far to the east, in 
West China, a fossilized human skull was 
reported from Tz.eyang, in Szechwan prov¬ 
ince. I'his w^as found tw'enty-three feet 
underground in a gravel stratum of the 
late Quaternary period and constitutes the 
first remains of Paleolithic man yet knowm 
in Southw'estern China (Borob’ev, 1953; 
Chia, 1954). Hope of similar discoveries in 
the Philippines was aroused by the w'ork 
of G. H. R. von Koenigswald, immediately 
following the Fourth Far Eastern Prehis¬ 
tory Congress at Manila late in 1953, w'hen 
he reported the presence of Pleistocene 
mammal remains, thus definitely confirm¬ 
ing the theory that the Philippine Islands 
w^erc connected with the mainland at a 
time when Paleolithic man w'as known to 
be in Eastern Asia (Anonymous, 19,5.5e). 

All in all, this is an impressive show'ing 
for Paleolithic investigation during the 
years 1952 to 1954. Much less i;an be said 
ior the following period, the Mesolithic. 
Probably the most important item wdthin 
this time range is the very informative ex¬ 
cavation of the Maglemosean site of Star 
Carr in Yorkshire, England, which was con¬ 
cluded by Grahame Clark in 1952. Worthy 
of mention also is the recent report of the 
French on the geology of Indo-China, 
which demonstrates that, as had long been 
suspected, the famous Hoabinhian sites in 
that area are mostly, if not wholly, post- 
Pleistocenc in date (.Saurin, 1953). Still 
more important was the discovery in Japan 
of .several allegedly pre-ceramic site.s, with 
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chipped stone industries: the Iwajuku site 
in Gumma Prefecture, the Washuzan site 
in Okayama Prefecture, and several others. 
Further investigation of these sites should 
do much to increase our knowledge of the 
early prehistory of Japan. 

When w^e come to problems of Neolithic 
culture, there is much more to record. One 
of the greatest of these problems is the 
question of where, when, and how men 
first discovered agriculture and made the 
momentous change from a food-collecting 
to a food-producing economy. Just before 
the beginning of the three years now* under 
discussion, Robert J. Braidwood of the 
Oriental Institute, with the assistance of 
Bruce Howe and backed by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, did much to 
close the gap between Mesolithic and Neo¬ 
lithic, in the Kurdistan foothills of Iraq, 
by excavation of the site of [arrno, with 
preceramic lower levels, and the nearby site 
of Karim Shahir, which seems to be on 
the borderline betw^een the tw^o cultures. 
At the moment of wTiting (December, 1954) 
these tw^o archeologists, with other col¬ 
leagues, are once more in the field in 
Kurdistan, searching for evidence of the 
first farming communities. Meanwhile in 
Jordan, in the seasons of 1952 to 1954, 
Kathleen Kenyon, on a joint British-Ameri¬ 
can expedition, greatly enlarged our knowl¬ 
edge of early Neolithic culture by her exca¬ 
vations at Jericho, where she unearthed the 
remains of a large, seven-thousand year old 
pre-ceramic Neolithic settlement, with tow^n 
walls and many buildings. A singular find 
in this horizon was the earliest portrait 
sculpture yet knowm, in the shape of seven 
human skulls, with the features beautifully 
modelled in plaster and the eyes inlaid 
with shells (Kenyon and Tushingharn, 1953; 
Anonymous, 1953b). 

On the other hand recent work in Europe 
has pointed to the necessity of reducing 
somewhat the estimated dates of some of 
the Neolithic remains in the w^estern part 
of that continent. It now seems that all the 
Megalithic structures in Spain and France 
must be assigned to the second millenium 
B. C., while the excavations of Salvatore 
Puglisi show that the painted pottery of 


the Apulian “Neolithic” is in part con¬ 
temporary with the Mycenaean period of 
Greece and the eastern Mediterranean. In 
northern Russia also there is a similar ten¬ 
dency to reduce the dates of the so-called 
Neolithic culture of the forest zone (Girn- 
butas, 1953). Further east, in Siberia, the 
latest wwk of A. P. Okladnikov (1950) has 
put on a fairly firm foundation the chrono¬ 
logical development of Neolithic culture in 
die Baikal-Angara region of Siberia and 
all the way down the Lena river to the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The most striking event in Bronze Age 
archeology has been the decipherment of 
the Minoan Linear B script and the revolu¬ 
tionary discovery that not only the records 
in the script that were found at Pylos and 
Mycenae in the Peloponnesus but also those 
at Knossos in Crete were kept in an early 
form of the Greek language (Ventris, 1954; 
Johnson, 1954a; Dow, 1954). We owe this 
new knowledge to an English architect, 
Michael Ventris, who, in collaboration with 
John (^hadwuck, succeeded in showing that 
the Pylos tablets contained many Greek 
words, often in archaic forms, as well as 
the names of Greek divinities, such as 
Athena, Hera and Poseidon, and those of 
w^ell-known places. Two conclusions are 
to be drawn from this discovery: first, that 
the Achaeans were evidently in Crete at 
an earlier date than was hitherto supposed, 
namely in the Late Minoan 11 period; and 
second, that the Linear B syllabary w'as not 
wtII adapted to represent Greek sounds 
and thus its predecessor (Linear A script), 
which contains many of the same charac¬ 
ters, may have first been used for writing 
a non-Greek language and may now per¬ 
haps itself be deciphered with the help of 
phonetic values found for the characters 
of the Idnear B. 

Other important European excavations 
on post-Neolithic sites include the work of 
the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens in the rich new site of Lerna, 
w’here remains of the largest Early Helladic 
building yet known have been revealed 
(Caskey, 1953, 1954; Johnson, 1954e), and 
other work by Bernabb Brea in the Lipari 
Islands, w'hich has brought to light strati- 
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fied remains dating from Neolithic and 
Mycenaean to historic Greek times. Men¬ 
tion also should be made of the excavation 
by Giorgio Hiichner of what may be the 
earliest colonial Greek cemetery in the 
west, on the island of Ischia near Naples, 
and the investigation by Jotham Johnson 
of the walled forts of the Roman republican 
period in Latium which has led him to the 
conclusion that polygonal architecture is 
not a safe criterion for dating and that 
many of these towms are younger than w^as 
once supposed (Johnson, 1954b). Finally, 
at the Heuneberg in Germany the finding 
of black-figured vases in a Hallstatt context 
seems to demonstrate that the Late Hall¬ 
statt period of the Early Iron Age must 
have begun later than it has been the 
custom to estimate (Dehn and others, 1954). 

In India great progress has been made 
in establishing the chronological frame¬ 
work of the prehistory of the major part 
of the sub-continent. Following the re¬ 
ported stratigraphy of several important 
sites in southern India, which were exca¬ 
vated in the years immediately preceding 
1952 and which established a complete se¬ 
quence of cultures from Mesolithic to 
Roman times, H. D. Sankalia has more 
recently performed the same task for part 
of the Deccan (Sankalia and others, 195.S). 
Lastly, a government survey of sites in the 
Indus region and the excavation of Has- 
tinapura in the Meerut district, near Delhi, 
has gone far to solve one of the most 
troublesome problems that have perplexed 
Indian archeologists, namely what was the 
culture of northwestern India during the 
fifteen hundred years or so that elapsed 
between the end of the Harappa culture 
and the beginning of the historic period 
about 500 B. C. (Lai, 1952). 

SURVEY BY AREAS 

As might be expected, the tempo of 
archeological activity has been increased 
somewhat during the past three years in 
most of the countries of the Old World. 
Up to this point in our survey we have 
selected for comment excavations which 
have a bearing on major problems of 
periods and dating. It is of course im¬ 


possible to summarize here the remaining 
body of field work, most of it excellent, 
which in total adds so much to our de¬ 
tailed knowledge of Old World prehistory 
and early history. Yet this cannot be wholly 
ignored and so the next few pages will be 
devoted to a brief regional review. 

Western Europe of course, as always, has 
been a particular center of activity and it 
is especially difficult to select individual 
excavations as more outstanding than 
others. In Great Britain much attention 
has been devoted to remains of the Roman 
period. Further progress was also reported 
at the site of Jarlshof, in the Shetland 
Islands, where important remains of the 
Piets and the Vikings were found, as well 
as earlier cultures (Hamilton, 1953). At 
Stonehenge, carvings apparently represent¬ 
ing Mycenaean daggers were discovered on 
some of the large uprights. These and a 
carbon 14 date of 1848 B. C. ±275 years 
for Stonehenge, announced in 1952, does 
much to end speculation about the age of 
this monument (Piggott, 1951; Atkinson, 
1953). In Ireland, the most noteworthy 
items to record are the excavation of a 
Late Neolithic settlement at Lough Gara 
and the long awaited beginning of work, 
by Sean 6 Riordain, at Tara, the famous 
seat of Irish kings. In Northern Ireland a 
Late Neolithic site was dug at Lyle’s Hill 
in Antrim (Evans, E. E., 1953). 

The Scandinavians and Germans con¬ 
tinued their admirable work at many sites 
of various periods. In 1953 the French 
excavated a singularly rich Celtic chariot 
burial at Vix, on the Cote d’Or, and found 
there many Greek and Etruscan metal vases 
and other imported objects which were 
important for dating purposes. In a paper 
read at the Madrid Congress, E. Vogt ad¬ 
vanced proof that the celebrated Swiss lake- 
dwellings were not actually built in the 
lakes but upon their shores. 

Highlights in Spain were the discovery 
of two new Paleolithic caves. Las Monedas 
and Las Chimeneas (Carballo, 1953a, b), 
and continuation of work in the Iberian, 
Roman, and Paleo-Christian cemeteries of 
Ampurias and the Visigothic cemetery of 
Segovia (Molinero Perez, 1954). Italian 
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efforts were largely concentrated on Roman 
remains at Pompeii (Anonymous, 1952a), 
Baiae (Anonymous, 195.Hc), and a newly 
discovered Roman villa near Piazza Ar- 
meriiia in Sicily. Of more general interest 
than archeological value was the report 
that in 1952 skeletons of some of Hanni¬ 
bal's elephants w'ere found at Cannae, 
w^iere the Carthaginian general defeated 
the Romans in 216 B. C. The puzzling 
chronology of the monuments on the 
island of Malta, their relative dating, and 
connections with the rest of the Mediter¬ 
ranean were clarified by John 1). Evans 
(1954), in an article that appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society. 

Jn Greece, excavations w’ere conducted 
at Argos by the French School, at Olympia 
by the German Institute, at Knossos by the 
British School, and at Phaistos by the 
Italian School. The most important finds 
were made at Mycenae, where Wace re¬ 
covered some fine Mycenaean ivory carv¬ 
ings and thirty-nine tablets in the Linear B 
script and where an expedition of the 
Greek Archeological Society, assisted by 
George E. Mylonas, excavated a new circle 
of royal graves of Middle Helladic age con¬ 
taining very rich material. In C^yprus new 
wwk was begun or old work continued at 
Enkomi, Paphos, Ih'ghardes, and Kourion.^ 

Egypt was much in the news in 1954, 
through the discovery, near (Cheops’ pyra¬ 
mid, of the funerary “solar ship“ of that 
monarch, which for nearly five thousand 
years had lain undisturbed in a concealed 
limestone chamber (Bothmer, 1954), Other 
recent excavations in Egypt include that 
of a new royal tomb of the First Dynasty 
at Sakkara, believed to be that of King 
Uadji and dated at about 3100 B. C. This 
w^as the work of W. B. Emery (195,3) for 
the Egyptian Exploration Society, Also at 
Sakkara another step pyramid of the Third 
Dynasty, similar to the famous one of 
Zoser, was discovered and partly cleared by 
Zakaria Goneim (Anonymous, 1952b); and 
there was continuation of work in the 
Dahsur pyramid area. At Tanqazi, near 

1 Schaeffer, 1952a. b; Bryant, 1953; Mitford, 1952: 
Anonymous, 1953a: Taylor, 1952: and McFadden. 
1954.' 


Meroe in the Sudan, Peter L. Shinnie ex¬ 
cavated some large burial mounds, dating 
to about the fourth century A, D. and in 
Tripolitania, }. B. Ward-Perkins. of the 
British School in Rome, continued his work 
at the site of Sabratha, an ancient city once 
occupied by the Phoenicians, Romans, and 
Byzantines. 

The Near East was a hotbed of archeo¬ 
logical activity during the three years which 
we are now considering. In Israel excava¬ 
tions were conducted at Kebarah (Paleo¬ 
lithic), Yarmuk (Neolithic), Khirbet Kerak 
(largely Byzantine), Afula (Chalcolithic), 
Naan (Hyksos cemetery), and Caesarea 
(Greco-Roman). The search for more of 
the so-called “Dead Sea scrolls'' in the 
Jordan area continued, resulting in the 
finding of about seventy manuscripts rep¬ 
resenting at least nineteen different books 
of the Bible, thought to date before the 
year 70 A. D., as well as valuable accounts 
of the sect of the Essenes. The manuscripts 
were written on papyrus and leather and 
were in the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek 
languages. Another group of recovered 
scrolls included two which were written in 
Hebrew’ characters on thin sheets of bronze, 
and also some fragments of the text of Eu¬ 
ripides' Andromache (Anonymous, 1953b). 

In Syria and Lebanon, w’ork w^as con¬ 
tinued at Mari (Parrot, 1953) and Ras 
Shamra (Schaeffer, 1954). At the latter site 
Claude F. A. Schaeffer discovered official 
archives of the city of Ugarit, including 
diplomatic correspondence wdth the Hit- 
lites in the second millenium B. C. Turkish 
archeologists also w'ere excavating at Sultan 
Tepe, Old Smyrna, and Kara Tepe, while 
the Germans continued their investigation 
of the Hittite capital, Boghaz Keui, and 
Seion Lloyd dug at Beycesultan. The out¬ 
standing excavations in Iraq included the 
work of M. E. I,. Mallowan at Nimrud 
(Mallowan, 1952a, b; 1953a, b) and that of 
the Ira(j Directorate of Antiquities at the 
Parthian fortress-city of Hattra (Safar, 
1952). Farther east, in Iran, the French 
Mission, under R. Ghirshman, uncovered 
more levels at Susa and cleared a thirteenth 
century B. C. ziggurat at the nearby site of 
Choga-Zambil (personal communication). 
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In Central Europe and the Balkans, there 
was much valuable excavation in Austria, 
including soundings in the Paleolithic cave, 
Salzoffenhohle, in western Styria, and also 
in Yugoslavia. Archeological work in the 
satellite countries of Czechoslovakia, Po¬ 
land, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
however, went forward at a much slower 
pace, in marked contrast to the situation 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

The ambitious program of archeological 
field work in the Soviet Union, which 
began about thirty years ago as a matter of 
deliberate government policy, has been ac¬ 
celerated even more in the past few years. 
The number of separate expeditions at 
work at any one time is almost fantastic. 
Three recent developments are especially 
noteworthy. First, there has been a change 
in archeological theory; diffusion is recog¬ 
nized within reasonable limits; and the re¬ 
sults of excavaticm arc now seldom distorted 
to bring them into harmony with political 
ideology. Second, many of tlie blank spaces 
on the archeological map are now filled 
in—especially in Russian Turkestan and 
Sil>eria, where the most serious ones ex¬ 
isted. Indeed for such sub-areas as Kirgizia 
and Tazhikistan, the middle Ob valley, the 
lower Ob valley, the Altai, the Yenisei val¬ 
ley, the Baikal-Angara region and the 
whole course of the Lena river, we have 
now such a scries of excavated sites that it 
has been possible for the Russian archeolo¬ 
gists to ciraw up chronological tables of 
named cultures for each cjf these sub-areas. 
The third develc^pment, which is a marked 
feature of the past few years, is the publica¬ 
tion at last of comprehensive final reports 
of the more important exciavaiicms and sur¬ 
veys, instead of meager preliminary reports, 
which were all that were usually available 
until very recently. Excellent examples of 
these are: S. N. Bibikov's report (1953) on 
the rripolye-culture site of Luka-Vrublc- 
vatskaia; S. P. Tolstov’s account of the 
work of the Khorezm Expedition (Tolstov 
and Zhdanko, 1952; A. N. Bernshtam’s re¬ 
port (1952) of the expedition to the (Central 
Tian-Shan and Pamir-Alai; A. P. Okladni¬ 
kov’s reconstruction (1950) of the Neolithic 
and Bronze Age of the Baikal region; S. V. 


Kiselev’s impressive work (1951) on the an¬ 
cient history of Southern Siberia; and S. 1. 
Rudenko’s account (1953) of the culture of 
the Mountain Altai sites in Scythian times. 

For Russian field work itself the greatest 
activity of late perhaps has been in the 
Tripolye area of the Ukraine, the East 
Ukraine, East Russia, and Russian Turkes¬ 
tan. Work on the classical sites of Crimea 
has been pushed w^ith vigor. The cis-Ural 
region has been explored extensively, by 
archeological reconnaissance and excava¬ 
tion; the gap between ihe Chalcolithic and 
the Early Iron Age has been largely closed; 
and in Kazakhstan the investigation of pre- 
Andronovo sites has increased the knowl¬ 
edge of this important area, w^hich provided 
a major route for culture movements from 
Eastern Asia to Eastern Europe and vice 
versa (Formozov, 1951). Special attention 
should also be called to years of excavation 
by S. P. Tolstov in the Khorezm region 
of tile lower Oxus valley (Tolstov and 
Zhdanko, 1952). It is regrettable that the 
rest of the world remains so largely in 
ignorance of these results, through the re¬ 
luctance of western scholars to learn Rus¬ 
sian and through the refusal of Russian 
archeologists to publish summaries in other 
languages. 

The Chinese archeologists have been 
very active during the new Communist 
regime. It is difficult to obtain detailed 
information of their wwk but, from such 
new's as is available in popular publications 
and from Russian and Japanese sources 
and such occasional copies of Chinese 
scholarly journals as reach the west, it is 
evident that results of great importance 
are being obtained by the new Archeologi¬ 
cal Institute, of which Cheng Chen-tuo is 
president and Liang Ssu-yung (recently de¬ 
ceased) and Hsia Nai are vice-presidents. 
Work has been renewed at Chou-k’ou-tien 
and Anyang. An attack has been made on 
the problem of Neolithic culture in China. 
Excavations of prehistoric sites in Hui- 
hsien, Ch’eng-kao-hsien, and new work at 
Yang-shao—all in the province of Honan—as 
well as twelve localities in the Feng river 
valley of Shansi, are stated to show that 
black pottery is found everywhere in the 
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same levels as painted pottery, thus indi¬ 
cating that earlier views about two separate 
Neolithic cultures in the North China 
plain, the Yang-shao or Red Pottery cul¬ 
ture and the Lung-shan or Black Pottery 
culture, may have to be seriously modified 
and that it will be difficult to maintain that 
the Yang-shao culture everywhere preceded 
the Lung-shan culture in time. A flood of 
new light on the high civilization that must 
have prevailed in Central and Southern 
China in the first millenium B. C. is cast 
by the excavation of tombs in the city of 
Ch’ang-sha, south of the Yangtze river in 
Hunan. Bronze weapons, lacquer, silk, and 
bamboo documents were recovered here, 
and it is now safe to assert that China had 
two distinct civilizations in pre-Han times, 
that of the south being essentially different 
from that of the north, but no less ad¬ 
vanced. Royal tombs of the historic period 
were also dug, including two of the Nan- 
T’ang dynasty (tenth century A. D.) near 
Nanking and two of the Ming dynasty in a 
suburb of Peking.^ 

The most outstanding work of the Jap¬ 
anese archeologists during the period in 
question, other than that already referred 
to, was the Far-Eastern Archeological So¬ 
ciety’s investigation of the island of Iki in 
the Korean Strait, which, amplifying the 
results of the previous survey of Tsushima 
Island (recently published), provided new 
details of the Jomon and Yayoi cultures 
and the early relations between Japan and 
Korea (Mizuno et ai, 195.S). In Korea itself 
work was brought to a standstill by the 
hostilities. The Seoul National Museum 
w'as badly damaged in the war and as yet 
has not been reopened. Fortunately, most 
of the collections were successfully removed 
and are still in Pusan. It should be added 
that archeological work has not been 
abandoned completely, for Jong Hak Kim, 
Keeper of the Namsan Branch of the Na¬ 
tional Museum of Korea, is now in America, 
at Harvard University, where he is writing 
the first authoritative account of Korean 
prehistory and protohistory. 

In Formosa the National University of 

sSfkino, 1951, 1955; Nai. 1952: Rubin, 19,52; 
Its, 1952, 1953. 


Taiwan has sponsored the digging of sev¬ 
eral prehistoric shell-mounds and at the 
site of Feng-pi-t’ou, in southern Formosa, 
discovered some painted pottery and black 
pottery, which may indicate early connec¬ 
tions with the Chinese mainland. 

AMERICA'S CONTRIBUTION 

At this point is seems appropriate to 
consider the part that scholars and institu¬ 
tions of the United States have played in 
the recent development of the archeology 
of the Old World. This is a subject that 
lias been much neglected and, because the 
efforts of Americans are generally supposed 
to be so heavily directed to the archeology 
of the Americas, it may come as a surprise 
to many to learn what an appreciable con¬ 
tribution has been made by archeologists 
here toward solving the problems of the 
other hemisphere. 

If one were to call the roll of all the 
American universities whose departments 
of classics, departments of anthropology, 
and departments of fine arts have to a 
greater or less degree turned their attention 
to the archeology of parts of Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and Oceania, the list would be an 
impressive one. The same is true to some 
extent with the museums of this country, 
though, while a limited number of them are 
outstanding in this respect, it might be un¬ 
fair to others to single them out by name. 
Lastly, there are certain societies and in¬ 
stitutions which are specifically devoted 
to one or another aspect of Old World 
archeology, notably the Archaeological In¬ 
stitute of America, the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, the American School 
of Prehistoric Research, and the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, to 
name but a few. All these bodies have been 
active during the three-year period that we 
are currently considering. 

In this connection the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research 
occupies a special position. While its efforts 
are not limited to any one branch of an¬ 
thropology or to any one area of the world, 
it has played a great part in stimulating 
Old World archeological research. Mention 
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has already been made of the International 
Symposium held under its auspices in 1952. 
Its many grants-in-aid for the support of 
field work overseas have been of inestimable 
value. In one case, in 1952 and 1953, the 
Foundation appointed an advisory com- 
mitlee of specialists to recommend a con¬ 
structive program of research in the arche- 
olc^gy of Africa south of the Sahara, with 
the result that financial aid was given to 
projects having a high priority and likely 
to yield the most important results. Also 
the Foundation’s grants for publicaticm 
have made available to scholars much 
needed information that might otherwise 
never have been printed. 

'The International Directory of Anthro¬ 
pological Institiitions, publishecl by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation in 1953, contains 
much valuable data about archeological 
institutions and archeologists abroad as 
well as in this country (Thomas and Pikelis, 
1953), I'wo other publications that repre¬ 
sent major American contributions to Old 
World archeology during the period in 
cjuestion are Relative Chronologies in Old 
World Archeology (Ehrich, 1954) and Nos. 
5, 6 and 7 of the Old World Bibliography, 
compiled by Hallam L. Movius, Jr. and 
issued by the American School c^f Prehis¬ 
toric Research (Movius, compiler, 1952 
and 1953; Movius and Field, 1954). The 
former consists of papers originally pre¬ 
sented at a Symposium at the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the American Anthro¬ 
pological Association in Philadelphia on 
December 30, 1952, and published in 1954. 
The purpose of the Symposium (which was 
co-sponsored by the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute of America) was to arrive at some 
agreement on the chronological correlation 
of sites and levels of sites in Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, Syria, Me.sopotamia, Iran, southeastern 
Anatolia, the Aegean, southeastern and 
central Europe, and China, and thus to 
construct a framework of relative chronol¬ 
ogy for the prehistory and early history of 
those areas. The latter consists of a con¬ 
tinuation of the series of very compre¬ 
hensive bibiographies of recent publica¬ 
tions mainly in Old World Paleolithic 
archeology and paleoanthropology. 


A new organization, the purpose of which 
is to advance the study in America of the 
archeology of Europe. Africa, Asia and 
Oceania, was created in 1953. This is the 
Council for Old World Archaeology, a 
non-profit corjioration, the control of which 
is vested in representatives officially ap¬ 
pointed by nine other American organiza¬ 
tions: the Archaeological Institute of 
America, the American Anthropological 
Association, Section H (Anthropology) of 
the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, the American Oriental 
Society, the American School of Prehistoric 
Research, the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, the Society for American Archae¬ 
ology, the American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists, and the American Nu¬ 
mismatic Society. It is the expressed hope 
of the Council to bring various groups of 
specialists into closer contact with one an¬ 
other by enabling them to share informa¬ 
tion of value to all. The immediate pro¬ 
gram of the (Council is the publication of 
annual or biennial surveys of the more 
important archeological field work and re¬ 
search in every area of the Old World, with 
accompanying bibliographies, selected and 
annotated. This project has received wide 
support in America and also abroad, where 
the International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Sciences, at its Madrid 
meeting in April, 1954, passed a resolution 
endorsing the aims of the Council for Old 
World Archaeology and inviting the mem¬ 
bers of the Congress to cooperate. Thanks 
to a financial grant by the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research 
and some contributions by individuals, the 
Council is now in a position to organize 
its editorial staff, and it is expected that 
publication will begin sometime in 1955. 
The officers of the Council consist of Lauris- 
ton Ward, president; Noel Morss, clerk 
and treasurer; and ten other trustees, in¬ 
cluding the charter members designated by 
the nine organizations referred to above. 
Headquarters for the present are at 11 Di¬ 
vinity Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The record of American excavation in 
the Old World during the last three or 
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four years is a long and creditable one. 
With a lew scattered exceptions the work 
has been concentrated iti thiee regions: the 
classical lands of the ^^edite!ranean, the 
Near hast, and Indonesia and Oceania. 

Principal roles in the Mediterranean area 
have been played by the Classical School of 
the American Academy in Rome and by the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. The major work of the former was 
at (^osa (modern Ansiclonia), near Orbitello, 
on the coast of Tuscany. Here the excava¬ 
tions by L. Richardson, }r., revealed much 
new information about the life of a Roman 
community in the days of the Republic 
(Van Burcn, 195,8, 1951). In Greece, Horner 
A. Thompson continued the important 
work of the American School in the Athen¬ 
ian Agora (Thompson, 1952. 195.8). Strik¬ 
ing discoveries were made by Carl W. 
Blegcn at the Mycenaean site of Pylos 
(Blegen, 1952, 1953; Johnson, 1954d) and 
by J. L. Caskey at Lerna (already men¬ 
tioned). Other American work w^as under¬ 
taken at Eleusis, Corinth, and on the island 
of Samothrace. 

Elsewhere in Europe there w^as Hallam 
Movius’ excavation at the Abri Pataud in 
Les Eyzies, ETance, already mentioned. For 
Africa, the expedition to Oued Akarit in 
Tunisia (Howt, 1952) by the American 
School of Prehistoric Research (in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Direction des Antiquites de 
1 unisie) formed part of a program of field 
w^ork by the School, extending over several 
years and ranging from Tangier to Algeria 
and Tunisia, wdth the purpose of providing 
a clearer picture of the succession of Paleo¬ 
lithic cultures in northwest Africa. Farther 
east, the American Research Center in 
Egyjn continued its w^ork of a.ssisting 
American and foreign scholars in that 
country. 

American archeologists were active also 
in the Near East. The expedition of the 
University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, under Rodney Young, dug 
the great site of Gordion in Turkey, and 
the Oriental Institute (for part of the time 


in cooperation with the University Mu¬ 
seum). under Donald McCown, conducted 
verv rewarding excavations at Nippur in 
Iraq (McCown, 1952). Other field work of 
the l/niversity Museum was undertaken in 
1954 by the expedition to Afghanistan, 
wiiere Rodney ^’oung dug at BaJkh, Schuy¬ 
ler Cammann uncovered a Buddhist shrine, 
and (Jarleton .S. C.’oon excavated a prehis¬ 
toric rock shelter, Kara Kamar, on the 
noi thern slopes of the Hindu Kush. To this 
list should be added the work of Frank 
Albright at Marib in southern Arabia (Al¬ 
bright, 1952), Nelson Glucck’s dig at Ain 
Murifiq, a (lhalcolithic site in Israel, as 
well as Solecki’s excavation of Shanidar 
Cave in Iraq, and Braidw'cxKPs and Howe’s 
continuing Avork in that same general re¬ 
gion. to which previous reference has been 
made. 

Still farther to the east, in the Pacific 
area, we have to record Wilhelm G. Sol- 
heim's excavation of the Batungan caves in 
the Philij>pines (Solheim, 1953), Edward W. 
Gifford’s work in Fiji and New Caledonia, 
that of Douglas Osl^orne in Guam and 
Palau, of Alexander Spoehr in Saipan and 
Tinian, and of Kenneth P. Emory in 
Hawaii, all of which deser\'e more than 
this brief mention. At the moment of wTit- 
ing (December, 1951), plans are being ma¬ 
tured for an ambitious Tri-institutioiial 
Program of Archeological Research in the 
Pacihe Islands, spemsored by Yale Univer¬ 
sity, the University of Hawaii, and the 
Bishop Museum. 

In concluding this very condensed review 
of recent activities in Old World archeol¬ 
ogy, the author would like to point out 
once more that, in addition to any possible 
sins of commission, he has, due to limita¬ 
tions of space, inevitably laid himself c^pen 
to almost infinite sins of omission. The task 
of preparing this summary has been much 
like that of a man who is asked to construct 
a full-.scale model of the S. S. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and then try to get it into a bottle. Of 
course, if the operation is not altogether 
successful, one can always blame the bottle. 
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T he primary purpose of this brief essay 
is to supply a guide to the recent litera¬ 
ture dealing with New World culture his¬ 
tory. It is intended to be of assistance to 
those who wish to look into any one aspect 
of this extensive field and to enable them 
to go directly to those writings w’hich are 
most recent and most pertinent to their spe> 
cial interests. We shall also comment vari¬ 
ously on current research activities and 
interests, but the field to be covered is so 
immense and diverse that our comments 
can only be suggestive of what is happening 
and can explore no one aspect in any detail. 

The attached bibliography is considered 
the most important part of our effort. It is 
limited to those works published within 
the years 1952-1954, except in some cases 
where an earlier work continues to be the 
best coverage of a particular subject. The 
list is selective, including only those items 
which in our opinion are (1) in the nature 
of syntheses of materials on an area or a 
subject, (2) illustrate new trends in research 
or thought, or (3) are somewhat sizeable 
contributions of new data. Furthermore, 
the time available has not permitted a full 
search of all the current literature and the 
omission of important titles undoubtedly 
will be discovered. 

By New World culture history we mean, 
of course, the history of the American 
Indian cultures throughout the period ex¬ 
tending from man's first entry into the 
Western Hemisphere up to when the native 


cultures were disrupted by the European 
invasion that began in the 15th century. 
The primary method of investigating this 
cultural history is by archeology with which 
we shall be concerned primarily. The 
limited written information on pre-Con- 
cjuest history that exists for certain areas 
of course is of great value, as are the early 
records concerning the nature and distribu¬ 
tion of native cultures at contact times. 
Ethnographic and other kinds of anthro¬ 
pological studies are of varying value as 
concerns cultural history, many of them 
being directed toward purely anthropologi¬ 
cal ends. These latter largely will be ex¬ 
cluded from consideration here as will the 
more specialized subjects of physical an- 
tliropology and linguistics. 

So largely dependent on archeology as 
it is, the investigation of New World cul¬ 
ture history has been a slow process. Only 
for a portion of Maya history do we have 
recorded dates equal to those which for all 
of the high civilizations of the Old World 
have afforded time scales on which to build. 
This lack has forced much of the effort of 
the American archeologist to be directed 
toward supplying the chronological frame¬ 
work which must be available to a certain 
extent before other more interpretative 
analyses can be made. We have been going 
through a long period of fact-gathering and 
of devising techniques for the ordering of 
cultures in their proper time and space 
relationships. There seemingly has been an 
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inordinate concentration on the detailed 
study of potsherds, as well as an unusual 
specialization by most workers on local 
areas and hxal jirobleins. 

Within the last few years, though, there 
is apjjarent a raj)idly growing interest in 
the broader synthesis of archeological data 
into more intelligible wholes. This reflects 
a trend jnesent in culture-historical studies 
generally, perha|>s, l)ut it also stems from 
the fact that enough is now known about 
many portions of the New World to make 
it feasible. It is all to the good, of course, 
because it is only through such attempts 
to view our field in broad j>eispective that 
significant problems can be identified and 
research can be directed along the most 
profitable lines. 

rhis growing interest in synthesis has 
not rc\sulted yet in our being able to formu¬ 
late. even in sj^eculative terms, the gross 
outline of the entire subject of New World 
culture history with any degree of reliabil¬ 
ity. Summaries of certain major areas are 
appearing, however, that give us a con- 
sideral)le perspective and will eventually 
result in something like a consistent picture 
of man’s cultural histeny in the .Americas. 

In cominenting on the present status 
of culture-historical research in the New 
World, we will divide the subject into the 
three major areas of North America. Meso- 
america, and Semth America in the usual 
manner. First, however, we will refer to 
matters that concern the New World as a 
whole. 

CF.NKRAL CO.NSIDKRAI IONS 

Bibliographic and informational sources 
that concern any one of our major New 
World areas will be mentioned later, but 
there are some of broader scope we must 
note here. The volumes of the Prograrna de 
Historia de America series (Comas, coordi¬ 
nator, 1953-1954), now in prcjcess of publi¬ 
cation, are not all of equal utility, perhaps, 
but they contain extensive and organ¬ 
ized bibliographies and extremely valuable 
summaries for some areas (see also Ccmias, 
1953). The annual Handbook of Latin 
American Studies is a valuable compen¬ 
dium of inforinaticjii and bibliograj)hy in 


several fields, although its u.sefulness is 
somewhat impaired by its delay in pulilica- 
tion. The volume just [>ublished (Aguilera, 
1954) covers the year 1951. For current 
news of field activities, ])ublication lists, 
and reviews, the generally most useful pub¬ 
lications are: Bolrtin Bibliografico de An- 
tropologia Americano, American Antiquity, 
and Journal de la Sorirte des Americanistes. 

The subject of early man and the origin 
of the American Indian could be treated 
separately for the entire New World, but 
we have chosen to include comments on it 
in the areal sections. Fhc only recent pub¬ 
lications treating of early man in the New 
\VorlcI as a whole are by Sellards (1952) 
and Martinez del Rio (1953b). 

Another area of interest that a])plies to 
the entire New World, rather than just one 
of our areas, is that of the relationship of 
the American Indian cultures to those of 
the Old World. There are many ramifua- 
tions of this subject that we cannot enter 
into here, but we must note the consider¬ 
able increase in interest in sucli problems 
in recent years -jiart of the trend, |)erhajis, 
toward broad interpretations. A number of 
workers in North American archeology 
have begun looking toward Asia for the 
origins of certain basic: elements in their 
area, and distriliution studies involving 
both continents have been made (I)aifuku, 
1952; Folstoy, 1953). Others have been 
searching anew' for signiheant similarities 
between America and .Asiatic art forms,‘ 
while the distribution of cultivated ];lant 
sj^ecies as evidence of trans-Pacific contacts 
has been discussed widely (Carter, 1953; 
Sauer, 1952). Heyerdahl's thecjiics of major 
cultural transfers from the Americas to 
Polynesia have been found generally un- 
acc:eptablc to most students, but they have 
stimulated interest in the j)ossibilities of 
Pacific crossings (Heyerdahl, 1952). 

The tendency in the past to comjjart- 
nientalize American archeological studies 
into areas has resulted in leaving untouched 
many important problems concerning the 
interrelationships of one area to another. 

1 Ekliolm. 1953; Covarrufiias, 1954; H(?inc Gel- 
cIcMii, 1954; Rantls. 195.3. 
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Of most interest is the question of relation¬ 
ships between the two nuclear American 
areas of the Andes and Mesoarnerica, which 
has been touched upon recently (d’Har- 
court, 1953; Porter, 1953), but is worthy 
of much more attention. Some attempt has 
been made to exj>lore the varying processes 
of diffusion that apply to our interpreta¬ 
tions of New World culture history (Willey, 
1953c), and it is our belief that further 
discussions of this topic would be extremely 
helpful. 

The dating of ancient materials by the 
radioactive carbon H method (Libby. 
19.52b) is playing an extremely important 
role in American archeology. From time to 
time new dates are announced (Libby, 
1952a, 19.54a,b) and analyses of their sig¬ 
nificance are made (Wauchope, 1954). M'he 
method appears to he generally reliable 
and promises an accurate time scale that 
will solve the greatest handicap there has 
been to establishing a real history of the 
New World cultures. 

NORTH AMKRICA 

The number of institutions and individ¬ 
uals actively engaged in archeological re¬ 
search in the United States and Canada is 
very great and we coukl not begin to cover 
all aspects of work in the area. Kxcellent 
summaries exist for portions of North 
America, but few have attempted the over¬ 
all synthesis of the masses of data that are 
available and arc continually being aug¬ 
mented. Krieger’s summary (1953) is the 
most recent ancf (oniprehensive. 

I'he relation of the earliest cultures to 
climatological and geological phenomena 
of the Pleistocene—post-Pleistocene period 
is discussed for the entire North American 
area by Hurt (1953) and by Quimby (1954). 
Other works applying to all of North Amer¬ 
ica are Swan ton’s encyclopedic treatment 
(19.52) of all of the Indian tribes as they 
are known historically and ethnographi- 
cally, and Murdock's comprehensive ethno¬ 
graphic bibliography (195.3). A survey of 
Ntirth American Indian art forms by Covar- 
rubias (19.54) is also very w'orthy of note. 


Arctic Area 

1 he peoples of the American .Arctic, the 
Fskimo and their Athapaskan and Algon¬ 
quin neighbors, have been of particular 
interest to anthropologists because of their 
cultural adaptation to one of the most ex¬ 
treme climates encountered anywhere in 
the world. The Avestern portion of the area 
they occupy is also a critical one as con¬ 
cerns the inhabiting of the New World 
from Asia. 

(>)ilins (19.54) recently has summarized 
in considerable detail the present status of 
archeological and ethnographic research in 
this area. Une of the most important recent 
develo[)nients in the archeological picture 
has been the identification at a number of 
widely separated sites of a stone complex 
of lameller Hakes and polyhedral cores- 
seeniingly related to the Mesolithic indus¬ 
tries of the Old World, ft is suggested that 
this flake blade industry goes into the mak¬ 
ing of the Dorset culture of Cireenland and 
surrounding areas. 

A notew'orthy contribution is Giddings’ 
archeologic and ethnograj^hic study (19.52) 
of the cultures of the Kobuk River region 
of Alaska. 

Eastern United States and Canada 

Systematic and cooperative effort by 
many archeologists has brought our knowl¬ 
edge of the Indian history of this area 
from a state of confusion and speculation 
to one of considerable refinement in a rela¬ 
tively short time. Quantities of data are 
available from many surveys and excava¬ 
tions and provide a basic framework for 
the history of the cultures of this area 
which is reasonably clear and reliable. 

The most important attempt at an over¬ 
all synthesis, and what will be the prime 
guide to the area for some years to come, 
is Archeolofiy of F.astern United States 
(Griffin, ed., 1952). We can only refer the 
interested reader to this volume—es|>ecially 
for the SMinmary article by Griffin in which 
he outlines the major developments in the 

^Laiighlin and Marsh, 1954; Mddgaard. 19.52; 
MacNcish, 19541); Knuth, 19.54. 
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area according to the generally accepted 
scheme of culture periods. The earliest of 
these, the Paleo-Indian, is just beginning 
to be defined, while the second, the Archaic, 
is the now relatively well-known stage pre¬ 
ceding the appearance of pottery. Follow¬ 
ing those are the Woodland and Mississippi 
periods, divided further into various sub¬ 
stages. The book includes an extensive bib¬ 
liography and a comprehensive series of 
illustrations of artifacts.® 

Clear evidence of cultures of the Paleo- 
Indian horizon is just beginning to appear 
in the eastern United States. This includes 
several sites containing fluted points along 
with other artifacts more or less comparable 
in content and in age with the Folsom 
horizon of the west (Byers, 1954; Ritchie, 
1953; Witthoft, 1952). 

Western United Stales and Canada 

This region is usually thought of in terms 
of several separate geographic and cultural 
areas, but considering the few comments 
we have to make on some portions, we will 
not list these under separate headings. 

The area is notable, of course, for the 
many finds representing the earliest cul¬ 
tures of the New World that it has pro¬ 
duced. A recent find of a mammoth, with 
associated artifacts, has been reported by 
Haury, Antevs, and Lance (1953), and the 
excavations at Danger Cave in Utah, where 
a long period of occupation chronicled by 
rich remains in stratified deposits is dis¬ 
cussed in a preliminary report by Jennings 
(1953). 

Due to government sponsorship of a 
salvage program directed toward the study 
of archeological sites to be flooded by dam 
construction, there has been an unusual 
amount of archeological activity in the 
Plains area during the last eight years. A 
recent withdrawal of funds, however, will 
cause an irretrievable loss of sites in many 
areas. Much of the material gathered as yet 

There are further, more recent publications on 
the Southeast (Cioggin, 1952; Ford, 1952; Sears, 195.S; 
Solecki, 1953; Webb, 1952), on the midwest portion 
of the area (Deuel (cd.), 1^52), and on the northeast 
section (Ritchie, 1952, 1954; Ritchie, Lenig, and 
Miller, 1953; MacNeish. 1952). 


has not been published, but recent papers 
(Roberts, dir., 1958), and those appearing 
previously give promise of a fairly detailed 
picture of many phases of the history of the 
area. The ethnology of the plains has been 
summarized in very usable form by Lowie 
(1954). 

The so-called American Southwest con¬ 
tinues to receive a great deal of attention by 
those anthropologists occupied with theo¬ 
retical problems as well as those interested 
primarily in history. Actually these two in¬ 
terests blend and complement one another 
in many ways, as is evident in the recent 
“Southwest Issue’' of the American Anthro¬ 
pologist (Haury. ed.. 1954) where papers 
representing the various approaches to the 
study of the Southwestern peoples are gath¬ 
ered together. Of special interest to culture 
historians, however, is an article by Kirch- 
hoff on the classification of the cultures of 
the “Greater Southwest,"-expanding the 
concept of the Southwest to a much larger 
area than that usually meant by the term, 
and for which he suggests the name of 
“Arid North America." In other papers in 
the volume, Taylor succinctly reviews the 
history and theory of Southwestern arche¬ 
ology, and Wheat discusses the interrela¬ 
tionships of the different cultural types 
existent in the Southwest and the (juestion 
of whether or not the concept of the area 
co-tradition as defined by Bennett is ap¬ 
plicable there. This issue of the Anthro¬ 
pologist provides the best recent summary 
of the status of Southw^estern studies. It also 
reveals very clearly that the trend toward 
thinking in terms of whole areas and 
broader problems is well advanced among 
those concerned with this field. 

'I'he importance of the Southwest as a 
research area is further attested by the 
number of archeological studies resulting 
from recent and older field operations that 
have appeared during the period under 
review.^ 

F'or the Far West we can only note that 

4 Martin, Rinaldo, and Bluhm, 1954; Martin et 
at,, 1952; Morris and Burgh, 1954; Morss, 1954; 
Smith, Watson, 1952; Stubbs and Stallings, 1953; 
Wendorf, 1953, 1954; Wendorf (ed.), 1953; Wood¬ 
bury, 1954. 
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the systematic surveys that have character¬ 
ized the work of the California archeologists 
for a number of years have been continued, 
and important publications have appeared/ 
In the Northwest, including British Colum¬ 
bia. various archeological and ethnological 
projects are under way, but we have come 
across no major recent publications. 

MESO AM ERICA 

Case’s recent brief summary of Meso- 
american culture history (1953b) probably 
still is acceptable to most students in the 
field, although the number and terminology 
of culture horizons would be subject to 
dispute. The concept of Mesoamerica as a 
culture area with a time depth of at least 
1500 years has been well established by use, 
although as there should be. there has been 
no attempt to define it in any detail. There 
is an obvious over-all unity to the area but 
there are, nevertheless, two ma jor sub-divi¬ 
sions within it, the Mayan and Mexican 
areas, and each has its own complex prob¬ 
lems and its group of specialists who usu¬ 
ally do not concern themselves with the 
whole of Mesoamerica. 

Fjirly Man 

7'he combined archeological and geo¬ 
logical research essential to advances in this 
field nowhere in Latin America have re¬ 
ceived the attention given them in North 
America. Promise of greatly increased ac¬ 
tivity in Mexico, however, came w^ith the 
founding in 1952 of a separate Direccion 
de Prehistoria in the Instituto Nacional de 
Anlropologia e Historia directed by Pablo 
Martinez del Rio. One of the first activities 
of this group was the excavation of a mam¬ 
moth skeleton, with stone artifacts in asso¬ 
ciation, at Santa Izabel Iztapan (Aveleyra 
Arroyo de Anda and Maldonado-Koerdell, 
1952, 195.3), and very recently another 
similar discovery was made near the well- 
known Te])expan Man site. These well- 
documented finds definitely establish the 
association of man with large mammals in 

Beardsley, 1954; Hei/er (ed.), 1953; Meighan, 
195.3; Meighan and Ebcrhart. 195,3. 


the Valley of Mexico and accent the im¬ 
portance of this locale for the study of early 
man. 

Another activity of the Direccidn de Pre¬ 
historia, but not precisely in the field of 
early man, has been the excavation of 
several caves in the State of Coahuila in 
northern Mexico, where a remarkably full 
inventory of otherwise perishable artifacts 
belonging to a nomadic, non-pottcry-inak- 
ing people was found (Martinez del Rio, 
195.3a). Further to the east, in Tamaulipas, 
earlier cave sites containing abundant re¬ 
mains of plants and promising to be of 
extraordinary interest in regard to the 
earliest stages of agricultural activity in 
Mexico very recently have been under ex¬ 
cavation by Richard MacNeish of the Na¬ 
tional Museum of Canada. 

When pro]>er surveys are carried out, the 
area of Central America south of Mexico 
eventually must provide good evidence of 
early occupations. As yet the only known 
site is that of the buried human footprints 
near Managua, Nicaragua (Williams, 1952), 
unfortunately not associated with any cul¬ 
tural materials. 

Maya Area 

One of the ma jor re.search operations of 
recent years has been the concerted attack 
by the staff of the Department of Archae¬ 
ology' of the Carnegie Institution of Wash¬ 
ington on the historically-know^n late site 
of Mayapan in northern Yucatan (Anony¬ 
mous, 1952- ; Roys, 1952). This site has 
been the focal point of their attempt to 
wwk out in some detail the archeological 
picture of Yucatan during the last .several 
centuries before the Spanish conquest. The 
period is a confused one in our knowdedge 
of the Maya, especially as regards the corre¬ 
lation of the archeological findings with 
the historical accounts for the area. One of 
the important aspects of the work is, of 
course, the light it might throw on the 
question of the correlation of the Mayan 
and C;hristian calendars. Results so far in¬ 
dicate that I he major occupation of Maya¬ 
pan came after the Mexican Toltcc occupa¬ 
tion of Chichen Itza; a markedly degenerate 
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form of Maya art and culture is exhibited. 

Other locations in Yucatan—Chichen 
Jt/a, Uxmal, and several Pauk sites—are 
being worked by Mexican archeologists, 
and many of the previously undescribed 
buildings af Chichen It/a fortunately have 
been coveted by Ruppert (]9o2). Lothrop 
has provided an extensive report (1952) on 
the metal objec ts from the Onote of Sacri¬ 
fice of Chichen It/a, adding tremendously 
to our knowledge of the culture of the 
Mexican Period in Yucatan and its rela¬ 
tionship to the Classic Maya, to Mexico, 
and other areas. The report also piovides 
a much needed survey of metal working 
throughout Mesoameric a. 

For other portions of the Lowland Maya 
area, the outstanding event of recent years 
has been the discovery of a sealed chamber 
and a large stone sarcophagus underneath 
the Temple of the Inscrij^lions at Palen(|iie 
(Ru/, 1952a,b, 1951). The discovery is a 
spectacular one, not only for the unusual, 
but not UMicjue, feature of having a temple 
[)yraniid built o\er a tomb, but also for the 
many fine examples of stone and stucco 
reliefs, jade, and mosaic: objects that were 
included. This and other recent finds add 
greatly to the cor{)us of Palenque art which 
is certainly among the most stiphisticated 
of the New World. 

The westernmost portic^n of the Afaya 
area in C^ampeche, T abasco, and Chiapas 
is relatively unknown, but lately has been 
receiving special attention in the form of 
surface surveys and test excavations (Berlin, 
1953; Drucker, 1952). The problems are 
those of understanding the relaticjiiships of 
the Maya and f)lmec cultures and of trac¬ 
ing the origin or passage of the T cjltec com¬ 
plex which played such an important role 
in post-classic timc^s in ^fesoameric a. 

Although scjine imjjortant pid)licaiions 
have appeared (Longyear, 1952: Streimsvik, 
1952), the only new work that has been at¬ 
tempted in the central and southeastern 
lowland Maya areas has been in British 
Honduras. The site of (^aracol, with a 
series of unusual monuments, has been ex¬ 
plored by Satterthwaile (I95'lb), and Willey 
has begun a project at the Barton River 
site near Baking Pot. The intention of the 


latter is to explore the long-neglected prob¬ 
lem of the settlement pattern of a (Tassic 
Maya community. By mapping and work 
ing in a number of the many small mounds 
surrounding a modest ceremonial center 
on the site, it is ho])ed that some knowledge 
will he gained of the functional relation- 
ship of the living and agricultural areas to 
the religious center*. 

The archeology of the Highland Guate¬ 
mala region is becoming relatively well 
known as the publication of the results of 
previous field operations is com|)leted." 
Shook and others of the Carnegie Institu¬ 
tion of Washington have other publications 
in preparation, hut it is to be regretted that 
this institution has terminated its [mrgrani 
of active field work in this important area. 
In Highland Guatemala, remains of the 
Classic Period are rich and abundarrt with 
especially strong ties with Mexico, but more 
interesting perhaps is the long sequence of 
pre Classic c ultures (Shcx>k and Kidder, 
1952) that give hints of the area being a 
critical one as regards the origirr of Meso- 
arrrer ican ci\ i 1 i/a tion. 

Finally we must note the appearance of 
T hompson’s popular book (1954) on Maya 
history and culture and Brainerd’s survey 
(1954) of Maya art. 

Mexico 

The complex culture-historical problems 
of that portion of .Mesoamerica we might 
call Mexico proper excluding the Maya 
area, that is—largely arc in the hands of 
the staff of the Institute) Nacional de An- 
troj)ologia e Historia. The aidieologists of 
that institution have been occupied j)ri- 
marily with certain long-range programs of 
excavatiorr at major sites, such as Monte 
.Alban, T'eotihuacan, T'ula, and Tajin. The 
work is published from time to time irr 
small articles, but one of imich greater 
.s( 0 })C‘, resulting from the work at Monte 
Alban, is Cilaso and Bernal’s extensive an 
alysis (1952) of the Oaxaca urns. Much 
more than the documentation of many 

«Bc*rlin. I9ri2: Sh<K)k, 1952; .Shook and Kiddor, 
19.52; Siiiiih, Rohrrt F.., 19.52; Woodhiiry and I rik, 
19.5M. 
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hundreds of examples of this class of object, 
the work is also a j)rofound analysis of the 
religion of the successive ]>eoples that o(- 
cupied the cultural iiudeus of Oaxaca. 
y\nother publication, resulting from earlier 
work by the Institute) on one of the major 
sites of Mexico, is Noguera’s study (19.51) 
of the pottery of Cholula. 

At the 5tfi Round Table Conference of 
the Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia, 
held at jalapa in 1951, progress was made 
in analyzing the chronological alignment 
and the relationships of the diverse cul¬ 
tures of the Gulf (a)ast region of Nfexico 
(liernal and Davalos, eds., 1953). Since 
then the results of several site excavations 
have become available (Drucker, 1952; 
Medellin Zenil, 1952; MacNeish, 1951a), 
as well as an analysis of the Classic Wra 
Cruz art style (l otonac or Tajin) which 
is an outstanding feature of the remains 
in this arc;a (Proskouriakoif, 195i). 

At the above-mentioned conference it 
became clear that one of the major ])rob- 
lenis of .Mesoamerican archeology is that 
of the relative iinj)c)riance of the cultures 
of the lowlands and the highlands—or of 
these two contrasting ecological zones as 
environments in which the high cultures 
may have originated. In the local situation, 
the chronological ])osiiion of the Olmec: 
culture is of critical importance. Drucker 
(1952) believes that its full development 
came during the C^lassic Period, but, for 
others, it is older and constitutes the earliest 
fid I flow'ering of a Classic type in Meso- 
america. This is an archeological |)roblem 
that can only be solved by further work, 
but its significance is very great becau.se it 
involves our knowledge of the principles 
concernerd in the origin of civilizations 
c* very where. 

Various kinds of work by Mexican and 
foreign arc heologists have been in progress 
recently in (kmtral Mexico, of which pre¬ 
liminary reports were j)re.sented at the (ith 
Round Table Conference held in Mexico 
City in 1951. At IVoiihuacan, the most 
exc iting finds of recent years have been the 
numerous mural paintings (V^illagra, 1952). 
These are more fully expressive of the 
l itual aspects of '1 eotihuacaii c ulture than 


any other kinds of archeological objects, 
being counterjjarts of the codices of the 
j)ost Classic pc*rio(l. I hcy indicate, among 
other things, that certain gods and cere 
monial lealures of later times had their 
origin at least as early as reotihuacan. 

rile all important native and Spanish 
literary .souices relaiing to the central 
Mexican area continue to receive attention.* 
Aztec religion has been summarizerd again 
by Caso (1953a). 

SOUTH AMKRICA 

Our comments on the progress cjf culture- 
historical resea rc;h in Sou tit America can 
add little to the several recently published 
surveys that have made that area more 
acce.ssible to the student than either of the 
major areas we have considered already. 
The basic compilation is, of course, the 
comprehensive Tiandbooh of South Anierb 
raft hid tans (Steward, ed., 1910-1950). For a 
brief general survey of South American 
cultural history as a whole, but with em- 
])ha.sis on the high culture area of the 
.Andes, we have the smaller handbook by 
Bennett and Bird (1949) and a similar re¬ 
view, but directc'd toward the art cjf the 
Andes, in liennett’s handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of the Museum of Modern Art’s 
.Andean Show of early 1951 (Bennett, 1951). 
Willey provides yet another brief but ex¬ 
cellent survey (1953b) of South American 
archeology as a whole, along with a selected 
bibliographic coverage up to 1953, and 
Bennett (1953b) analyzes very concisely the 
approaches and methods that have charac¬ 
terized culture-historical research in the 
area. 

All of these surveys are much more than 
compilations of our knowledge of the 
archeology and ethnography of South 
America. I hey include new culture-area 
classifications and attem|)ts at historical 
reconstructions which, although certain to 
change, provide sound theoretical bases on 
whic h to build. It is interesting that South 
America should have received much fuller 
survey treatment of this kind than have 

7 Mcngiii. 19.")2; Cast). Anderson and Dibble, 

19.'»(>-I9r)l: C.airia (banados. 19;VJ. 
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other areas of the New World. In part this 
is undoubtedly due to the clear-cut con¬ 
trasts in culture types and their seeming 
correlation with ecological zones exhibited 
by the area as a whole (Meggers, 1954). 

Ajidean Aren 

Compared to previous years, when some 
of the larger coordinated research programs 
were active in Peru, little field archeology 
has been done in the Onlral Andean area 
during the last three years. We must note, 
however, W. D. Strong’s Cx)lumbia Uni¬ 
versity investigation (1954) in the Nazea 
and Ica Valleys which is the first major 
attempt to establish a stratigraphic: sequence 
for the south Peruvian coast. Peruvian 
archtfologists as wtII as those representing 
North American and European institu¬ 
tions have been occupied in various other 
projects. 

Some notable publications have appeared 
which are the detailed reports of earlier 
excavations and whose principal results 
already have been incorporated in some of 
the summaries previously mentioned (Ben¬ 
nett, I95?{a; Kroeber, 1953; Strong and 
Evans, 1952; Willey and Corbett, 1954). A 
particularly significant contribution is Wil¬ 
ley's Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the 
Vint yalley, Peru (1953a). This major work 
contains a mass of factual data on the 
nature of the archeological sites in the Virii 
Valley, arranged chronologically on the 
basis of Ford’s ceramic analysis and provid¬ 
ing a history of the social organization of 
the successive pecjples of the area as this is 
reflected in the grouping of sites and 
buildings. 

The northern Ancles, comprising Ecua¬ 
dor and (>)lombia, were apparently not 
subjec:t to the same kind of over-all cultural 
changes such as were in operation in Peru 
and Bolivia, so its archeological picture has 
remainc'd relatively confused. Because of 
the importance of the area as a route of 
contact between the major areas of Meso- 
america and the central Andes, attention 
is continually being directed to it, but the 
recent |)ublications only begin to elucidate 
the many problems centered there (Reichel- 


Dolrnatoff, 1953, 1954a, b; Haury and Cu- 
billos, 1953; Lelimaiin. 1953). 

'I’he art of the Andc^an area recently has 
been displayed in large exhibitions in the 
United States and Europe, and a book of 
excellent illustrations of Peruvian archi¬ 
tecture and objects has been published by 
Doering (1952). Very welcome detailed 
studies of the graphic art on Mochica 
pottery (Kuischer. 1954) and of an impor¬ 
tant collection of Paracas textiles (Bird, 
1954) have appeared in handsome volumes. 

Lowland South America 

The cultures of northernmost South 
America, the Antilles, and Central America 
exhibit many features in common and are 
now usually thought of as comprising the 
(urcurn-C^aribbean area. The several por¬ 
tions mentioned are unetjually w^ell-known 
archeologically, the most obscure being the 
mainlancl portions of South America. Here, 
however, the current w'ork of Cruxiant in 
Venezuela and the recent archeologic: and 
ethnographic studies of Evans and Meggers 
in British Guiana give promise of remedy¬ 
ing the situation (see also, Acosta Saignes, 
1954). 

A recent paper by Rouse (1952) and an¬ 
other by Bullbrook (1953) add to the rela¬ 
tively complete archeological pic ture of the 
Antilles that has emerged from continued 
stratigraphic excavations and surveys dur¬ 
ing the last two decades. 

C^entral America is one of the great un¬ 
knowns of American archeology, and there 
is need fcjr more knowdedge of it before the 
historically important interrelationships of 
Mesoamerica and the Andes can be visual¬ 
ized clearly. The cultures of the area were 
fairly elaborate ones in late periods, but 
they seem to have had little time depth. 
This is only an impression, however, for a 
recent paper is the first detailed strati¬ 
graphic analysis for any portion of the 
area that has appeared (Willey and Stod¬ 
dard, 1954). 

One notes a greatly increased activity 
and interest in ethnographic studies in the 
Amazon Basin region in recent years (Nim- 
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uendaju, 1952), but little archeological 
work is in progress. Evans and Meggers* 
study of the Marajo and related cultures 
at the mouth of the Amazon are yet un¬ 
published in detail, but eventually will do 
much to fill a gaping hole in our knowledge 


of South American archeology. Marajo cul¬ 
ture is seen as a late phenomenon resulting 
from influences coming out of western 
South America (see also Barata, 1953). 

Canals Frau (1953) has provided a sum¬ 
mary volume on the cultures of Argentina. 
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ARCHEOLOGY, like the past cultures 
which are the target of the archeolo- 
gist's endeavors, has undergone changes in 
its philosophies, precepts, and methods with 
each passing year. The rate of this change, 
its direction and effectiveness are factors 
wdiich often do not become apparent until, 
in larger retrospect, they may be gauged 
against still other accomplishments. To 
seek, therefore, the meaningful theories and 
interpretations of the past two years, is to 
look at them literally by being on top of 
them and without the benefit of the per¬ 
spective that future time alone can provide. 
Yet, out of the swelling tide of archeologi¬ 
cal literature one sees the emergence of 
trends, changing and newly contrived con¬ 
cepts, and shifts in emphasis. The reviewer, 
charged with the task of distilling the con¬ 
tent of recent writings into a few pages, 
will quite naturally be swayed by what in¬ 
terests him both topically and regionally. 
The emphases in this paper, as well as the 
omissions, are to be judged therefore in 
these terms. 

Most of the archeologist’s labors have 
been devoted to a routine recording of his 
findings, often colorless and lacking in a 
sense of history. This is not so because of 
design or ineptness but arises from the 


limitations imposed by the subject matter 
itself. The lamented confusing array of de¬ 
scriptive facts must inevitably constitute 
the point of departure for excursions into 
other fields. With the infusion of chronol¬ 
ogy, the pattern of history emerges and the 
framework is erected for sound assessment 
of a functional and processual nature of 
culture growth and change. 

Improved techniques and broadened con¬ 
cepts have, in recent years, brought a self 
assurance and maturity to the profession. 
This is reflected in an increasing number 
of problem-conscious projects, drawing 
often upon the aid from disciplines other 
than archeology, and in a shift from the 
purely historical to functional interpreta¬ 
tions. That this swing of the pendulum is 
a slow one can be illustrated by an analysis 
along broad topical lines of archeological 
titles in a few of the leading professional 
journals of the United States during two 
2-year periods, 1948-44 and 1953-54. Two 
of these, the Southwestern Journal of An¬ 
thropology and the American Anthropolo¬ 
gist, give broad coverage to anthropologi¬ 
cal subjects while the third, American 
Antiquity, restricts itself to archeological 
reporting. 

In the accompanying Table 1 it is evi- 
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TABLE 1 


I’oFicAL Analysis or Archkolocical Articlks in Unhed Siaies Professional 
An riiRO!»OLcK;ic:AL Journals 


Southxccstfrn Journal 

of A n th topology 

l ypcs of Major ^_/_L___ 

Articles 19r>3-r>4 

Descriptive. 3 2 

Tcchnolog;)' anti 

Methodology . 1 3 

Comparative and 

Interpretive.8 7 

Theoretical . 0 2 


American 

Anthropologist 

^ 1943-44 1953-54 

3 0 

0 2 

3 10 

9 r> 


American Antiquity 

' 1943^4 195^54 

41 20 

4 6 


IG 12 

2 1 


1 First two-year period of Journal. 


(lent that the general journals favor the 
comparative interpretive and theoretical ar¬ 
ticles over those of a more descriptive and 
analytic nature. The broad readership of 
these journals understandably helps in set¬ 
ting the editorial policy along these lines. 
One may suppose that more theoretical 
papers would have been accepted and pub¬ 
lished if available. A somewhat better 
barometer of archeological reporting is to 
be found in the pages of American An- 
tiquily. Since this journal is devoted to 
archeijlogy only, a high frequency of de¬ 
scriptive articles is to be expected. Com¬ 
parative-interpretive works fared quite w'ell 
but in the theoretical area few papers were 
printed, and the ten-year (omparison re¬ 
veals no upward trend. It is only fair to 
note that the narrow’ limits of article length 
in journals prevent the inclusion of the 
larger w’orks in which the functional and 
theoretical interpretations are found after 
an extended consideration of the data. .\ 
somewhat higher ratio of the latter to the 
descriptive and methodological reports will 
be found outside the j)rofessional journals. 

IHEORV A.NI) MKTHC^DS 

J'he expanded hori/ons of archeological 
studies in the Americas are reflected in a 
series of significant papers covering a vari¬ 
ety of aspects of theory and method. It is 
in this area of thought that the pre.sent is 
most sharply set apart from the old anti- 
quarianism and from the more recent jje- 
riod when the dominant f)oint of view was 


order and system. The periixl of introspec¬ 
tion and the assessment of objectives began 
a decade or more ago, well before the tw'o- 
year period covered by this review, and the 
number of works devoted to these ends is 
increasing. Among those of recent date 
which stand out are Phillips' and Willey’s 
formulation of principles which they advo¬ 
cate as a guide to New’ World studies. In 
their own words (19.5.3, p. 6.31) these are: 

(1) Tliat the primary emphasis continue to be 
placed on the organization of components and 
phases (or their ecjuivalenis) in local and re¬ 
gional se(|uen(cs under siraiigraphic control; 
(2) that phases be studied intensively as the 
effective context of archeological culture; (3) 
that their internal spatial and temporal dimen¬ 
sions be kept wdihin manageable limits of mag¬ 
nitude; and (4) that their external spatial, 
temporal and formal relationships be studied 
and expressed in terms of traditions and hori¬ 
zons w’ithout recourse to any taxonomic formu¬ 
lations of a higher order than themselves.” 

rhe full meaning of these statements must 
be obtained by studying the closely rea¬ 
soned supporting text. It may be said with¬ 
out prejudice toward other efforts to exam¬ 
ine the conceptual bases of archeology, that 
Phillips and Willey have pre.scnted us with 
an exceptionally sound phihxsophical and 
operational method. Rouse’s "The Strategy 
of Culture History" (195.3) and Willey’s re¬ 
view (1953b) of methodological structures 
are further examples of the current trend 
to inquire into what archeology is all about 
and how its objectives can best be met. 
Hawkes (1954) has some pertinent com- 
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ments about theory and method, too, from 
the point of view of the Old World. 

Cultural reconstruc tions, whether slanted 
historically cu* functionally, depend upon 
the conce|)t of tyf)es as a working tool. Ford 
(195<Ia) and Steward (1951) have clarified 
the several meanings which the word “type'* 
possesses, designated as “morphological,” 
“historical-index,” “fuiu tional,” and “cul¬ 
tural.” All of these conceivably can be em¬ 
ployed in the classification of the same 
cultural phenomenon, each having rede*- 
vancy to a particular problem. The sig¬ 
nificance of these types, briefly stated, is 
form, chronological position, cultural use 
or role, and the last, the . . c lassification 
of whole cultures in terms of functionally 
most important feature's” (Steward, 19.51, 
]). 57). Ordinarily the progression in the 
application of these dillerent meanings fol- 
low^s closely the order of reference. The 
first two are the means of ascertaining the 
time-siiac'C dimensions of cultural objects. 
Not infrecpiently the archeologist’s en¬ 
deavors end there because knowdcxlge of 
function is not to be had. But it is under¬ 
standable that if cultural reconstruction 
and the classification of cultures is to be 
accomjdishecl the other meanings of type 
also must be introduced. 

All of this is w'ell and good, nifferences 
of oj)inion arise, however, the moment 
these concepts are put to a test on such 
basic cjuestions as to whether or not types 
exist in c ulture and are discoverable by the 
use of skilful methodedogies (S|)aidcling, 
195Sa; Ford, 1951a), and as to the value 
of and interpretations put upon typological 
studies (Ford, 1952, 1951b; Spaulding, 

195.Sb). In time some degree of unanimity 
may be reached; but if one remembers that 
change is as inherent in concepts—or at 
least it should be-- as in c ultures, there need 
be no insistence on complete agreement. 

Once accurate chronedogies for cultural 
events have been establislied, the way is 
open for inferences of cither kinds as, for 
example, classifications based on proce.ss, 
and the extraction of information about 
social, political, and religious activities of 
]>eople. Willey’s (1955b) discernment ol dif¬ 


fusion-acculturation patterns in central 
Georgia, northern Yucatan, and north 
coastal Peru residting from “cultural colo¬ 
nization” is an examj)le of the femner; his 
analysis of Virii Valley settlement y^atterns 
(195.5c:) is a classic exam|>le of the lattc^r. 
It should be notcxl in this c-onnec tion that 
the Virii V^alley progiam was organizc*d 
around the central ])robUmi of shedding 
light on all fac ets of the c ulture history of 
a single coastal ^'alley in northern Peru. 
This rcxjuirc'cl the kind of coordinated ef¬ 
fort of both wx)rkers and institutions not 
seen heretofore in the American field, and 
even now', before all reports have been 
published, the endeavor may be judged 
eminently successlid. 

On a higher level of abstractiot) have 
been the efforts to y)resent regional cultural 
ac tivity in terms of the c<> tradition, a con¬ 
cept first proposed for Peru by Bennett 
(1918). In theory the c ex tradition is a mech¬ 
anism for expressing relationshi|)s, the cle 
grere of “historical intimacy,” of locally 
identifial>Ie groii|)s within a larger area as 
Peru or the Southwest. The advantage of 
this concrept in thc'ory is that it prcjrares the 
base from which analyses can be made of 
such c]uc^stions as the eflects of diffusion 
and culiural evolution in j)rcxlucing a cer¬ 
tain widesyuead cultural uniformity. 'The 
apj^lication of the co-tradition concept im- 
mcxliately evokes debate ewer the definition 
of the cc)nc:ej)t itself and the degree' of 
fluidity that should be maintained in ar- 
langing the c ultural elements. This is well 
illustrated for the Southwest by the suc¬ 
cession of works bv Martin and Rinalcio 
(1951), Daifuku (1952), and Wheat (19.54). 
Wheat may well have averted extensive 
wrangling l)y advocating that this frame¬ 
work . . must be more flexible in 
concejnion and application than any of 
the schemes yet j^roposcxl” (Wheat, 19,51, 
p. 585). 

Among methodologic al advances in fields 
other than archeology, but which are never¬ 
theless destined to aid it, one in particular 
.should be singled out. T his is lexico-statis- 
tic dating (Swadesh, 1952). Studies in com¬ 
parative linguistics have led to a theoretical 
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principle that language changes at a rela¬ 
tively constant rate, and that elapsed time 
for language divergences is calculable. For 
example, where two languages are the end 
products of separation from a comnuin base 
in prehistory, the time of this separation 
may be measured by finding the percentage 
of words retained in common in a test 
vocabulary and by applying a suitable 
fcjrmula. Eskimo and Aleut languages, mu¬ 
tually unintelligible now', are regarded as 
divergent forms of an older single lan¬ 
guage. Lexico-statistic calculations provide 
for about 2,900 years since these languages 
w'ere one and the same (Swadesh. 1952, 
p. 153). T'he archeological implications of 
this are not diffic ult to see. 

To test the method for American linguis¬ 
tic groLij)ings a series of entities were com- 
jjared, and archeologists were invited to test 
the consistent y of the indicated time depths 
in the light of their own findings (Swadesh 
et aL, 1954). Remarkably close agreement 
was noted in most cases and this includes 
certain areas, such as the Arctic, where 
dendrochronology and radiocarbon dating 
controls are available (Hirsth, 1954). I.ex- 
ico-statistic dating must, of course, be sub¬ 
mitted to more severe critical examination 
than it has yet received but the initial 
results are promising. Its acceptance will 
allow', for the first time, the archeologist to 
speak with confidence about the linguistic 
affiliation of the people wdiose pots and 
};ans he has studied. 

The past two years have witnessed sub¬ 
stantial advances in the highly technical 
field of carbon 14 analysis marked by the 
establishment of new' labxiratories, by re¬ 
fined technology, and by the release of 
numerous dates. New laboratories wn'll re¬ 
lieve, to some extent, the pressure in exist¬ 
ing laboratories and should result in fur¬ 
ther and concerted research on the highly 
important problem of contamination and 
the determination of the kinds of materials 
which have the highest degree of relia})ility. 
The relaticjMship cjf our knowledge in these 
matters to synthesis and intcrprelalion is 
obvious. It seems likely that some of the 
troublesome discrepancies, not only be¬ 
tween radiocarbon dales from the same 


complex, but also between these assays and 
dates inferred by other lines of inquiry, are 
rooted in the question of the impurity of 
the sample. Development of the highly 
promising gas method of measurement will 
reduce counting time, thereby increasing 
the number of sample counts, make assays 
on samples of smaller volume of original 
specimens possible, and, of more impor¬ 
tance, will about double the time range of 
the solid-carbejn method. 

An increasing number of dates is being 
made available fcjr geological phenomena 
in both the Old and New Worlds, w'hich 
ultimately wdll bear on the dating of early 
man. This is especially true for northern 
North America where the correlation of 
available dates wdll clarify late glacial his¬ 
tory. riiat all data will not be accepted at 
face value is made abundantly clear by 
Antevs' serious cjuestioning (1953, pp. 219- 
223) of the Two (Jrceks forest bed (Wiscon¬ 
sin) age of about 11,100 years (Libby, 1952, 
p. 88). By extension, this date would apply 
to the V'alders-Mankato glacial maximum, 
about 8,000 years later than has been calcu¬ 
lated from varves and other studies. These 
differences wdll have to be settled l)y the 
geologists before the archeologist confi¬ 
dently can use the results. Perhaps it is not 
going too far afield to suggest that, j>ara- 
cloxically, archeology ultimately may help 
to rescjlvc some of these disagreememts. 

On the positive side, radiocarbon dating 
has gone a long w^ay toward settling an old 
and bitter controversy relating to the corre¬ 
lation c*f the Maya chronology and the 
Christian calendar. I he issue has revolved 
around the inclusion or the deletion of a 
2fi0-year cycle in establishing a synchroiii.sm 
betw'een the tw^o calendrical systems. The 
Spinden correlation includes this cycle; the 
Goodman-Thompson correlation does not. 
This means that a Maya date, according to 
Spinden, would be 260 years earlier than 
the latter system allow^s. Kulp, Feely, and 
Tryon (1951, jj. 566) released a radiocarbon 
date of 481 A. I), j. 120 for a wooden lintel 
from Tikal, Guatemala, bearing the Maya 
date of 9.15.10.0.0. According to the Good¬ 
man'riiompson (orrelatioii this date would 
be 741 A. D. and by the Spinden correla- 
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lion the date would be -^181 A. D. Consider¬ 
ing the exjM'i iiuental errors in making vari¬ 
ous calculations, this niatelling of results 
was truly phenomenal, la'hhy (1951, pp. .H5- 
37), in testing the limits of sensitivity of 
the (atbon H method, analy/.eel two addi¬ 
tional, but separate, wooel samples from 
I’ikal, each from lintels bearing the 9.15. 
10 . 0 . 0 . Maya date. The weighted average 
for the two samples was 1503 :+ 110 years or 
<151 A. I). ±110, providing convincing cor¬ 
roboration for the earlier date anci the 
correctness of the Spinden correlation. 

Selecting a few more sample dates from 
Libby’s latest list (195*1) will suffice to show 
the range and bearing on problems of his¬ 
torical reconsiructif)n: Mirallores Phase 
(Pre-Classic ) Kaminal juyii, Ciuatemala, 3142 
±240, roughly coeval with the early or 
middle Archaic F^eriod of Tlatilco. Valley 
of Mexico at 3407 ±2.50 (Libby. 1952. p. 90): 
dates of 2377 ±150 and 2780- 110 (Libby. 
1954, p. 21) from the roej)fner Mound, 
Ohio, returning the Adena culture to an 
earlier chronological position than Hope- 
well as is borne out by stratigraphy but 
inexplicably reversed by the radiocarbon 
results published in 1952 (Libby, 1952, 
p. 78). Charcoal a.ssociated directly with 
ochre used in executing Rushman C^ave 
paintings in Southwest Africa has yielded 
a date of 3308±200 (Libby, 1954, p. 41). 
This is regarded by Professor H. Breuil as 
the first direct indication of the age cd the 
frescoes in I’hillip Cave, near Ameib, an 
important step in the chronological order¬ 
ing of Bushman art styles. In the Near East, 
racliocarbon measurements are bringing 
into focus one of man’s historic achieve¬ 
ments, the founding of villages based on a 
food-producing economy. Jarmo, in Iracj, 
the earliest trace of such a village, has pro¬ 
duced materials from the same spot record¬ 
ing two somewhat divergent but neverthe¬ 
less revealing dates of 526(1 ±4.50 (Libby, 
1954, p. 4) and 6707 ±320 (Libby, 1952, 
p. 71). 

As a final entry in this hurried sampling 
of radiocarbon results, note is made of the 
remarkably early dates for the Old Cc^pper 
Culture of Wisconsin. Heretofore, the Old 
Ca)pper imlustry lacked clearcut cultural 


affiliations, but it was suspected sometime 
ago by McKern (1942) of lieing of the 
Archaic hori/on in the upper Great Lakes 
area and ol pre-da ting the Woodland cul¬ 
tures. Recent excavations (Rii/enthaler, 
1954) the Milwaukc^e Public Museum in 
Oconto, VV^isconsin, have added knowledge 
of burial praclicc‘s. of a chipped stone in¬ 
dustry, and of work in antler, bone, and 
shell as associates of the fc)pj)er tools to 
give substance to the complex. Charcoal 
associated with liurials of the Oconto ceme¬ 
tery has given dates of 5(i00±400 and 7510 
±340 (Li})by, 1954. pp. 3.3-34). Once again 
a dating disc repanc y points up the tieed for 
studies directed icnvard determining why 
these differences in counts occ ur in samples 
Irom the same sourc e. Ritzenthaler believes 
that if the differential of nearly 2,000 years 
is due to coniaminatioM, the older dale is 
the mcne reliable. Yet, it was made clear 
at the Radiocarbon Conference in Andover, 
Massachusetts (October, 1954), that con¬ 
tamination may be by dead carbon as well 
as by new carbon, and that the oldest date 
in a series is not ipso facto necessarily the 
more* correct. However this may eventually 
be resolved, the evidence does suggest that 
the non-jlottery Old Chopper Culture was 
indeed old, and that the dates are the 
earliest we now have for man in north¬ 
eastern America. Beyond this is the fact 
that the bearers of this culture were among 
the oldest metal users in the world, based 
on the fabrication of virgii! copper rather 
than on smelling and ore reduction. 

rCOLOCY A.NI) F-CONOMY 

We have seen renewed attention given 
recently to the fundamental relaticmship 
between man and his physical environ¬ 
ment. Along with cultural diffusion and 
evolution, knowledge of the ecological di¬ 
mension, including climate, physiography, 
resources, food supply, and disease (Bates, 
1953, p. 704) is vital in explaining the 
different patternings of cultures through 
time. This has come about naturally as a 
product of the .swelling re.servoir of archeo¬ 
logical and other anthropological data, im¬ 
proved chronological controls, and from 
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the greatly iiureased knowledge ot past 
climates. 

A jnovocative attempt at a (iiltural-cii- 
vironmental analysis on the regional level 
lor the Indian populations of the Clentral 
Plains has been made by Wedcl (195;1). He 
sees indications that climatic fluctuations, 
ranging from rainfall conditions favorable 
to agriculture to droughts detrimental to 
agriculture, have been influential in de¬ 
termining spread of })opulations with dif¬ 
ferent economies. He states, “It is abun¬ 
dantly clear that the climatic variations 
which characterize the region spatially 
from east to west also have their counter¬ 
parts in fluctuations through time. In the 
perspective of archeology it appears that 
the native subsistence economies also were 
confronted with the net‘d for readjustment 
from time to time” (Wedel. 1958, p. *199). 

A work of broader scope but still holding 
to the ecological viewpoint is (dark’s Prc- 
Jnstoric F.urope: The Econotnu Basis 
(1952). Professor (dark believes that cul¬ 
ture, to survive, must maintain some sem¬ 
blance of ecjuilibrium with its environ¬ 
ment. Knowledge of ecological stages and 
zcjties through time is theiefore essential to 
an understanding of cultural phenomena, 
of the rise and fall of economics, settlement 
types, trade, and transportation. It is worth 
echoing liirket-Smith’s c|uery (1958, p. 138): 
“Is it too much to hoj)e that before long, 
our knowledge of prc-(]olumbian North 
America may be sufTiciently advanced for a 
treatment along similar lines. . . ?” 

The environmental factor is seen again 
in two significant works dealing with agri- 
cmltuial origins in the Old and New 
Worlds. Ihaidwood (1952, p. 11), for ex¬ 
am [>le, j>roposcs that the earliest food-|)ro- 
ducing villages of the Near East w'ere es¬ 
tablished in the grassy ujjlands flanking the 
Fertile Oescent rather than along the 
streams within it. This is based on an 
itTr|)tessive correlation of the rainfall pat¬ 
terns and the distribution of the major sites 
of the terminal food-gathering and of the 
oldest food-producing economies. Albright 
(1954) contests this point of view, however, 
arguing that early cultivation w'ould more 
naturally be associated with streams and 


sprirrgs wdrere domestic and irrigation w^ater 
was cc»nsiantly available. 

riie secoird work which merits attention 
presents a set of hy|>olhcsc?s on the origin 
and difiiision of cultivated plarrts and do¬ 
mesticated animals. Sauer (1952) believes 
that two patterns of agriculture are dis 
cernible for both the Old and the New 
Worlds. Fhe earliest form, originating pos¬ 
sibly in the wooded areas of southeastern 
Asia, w^as based on root and tuber cro|)s. 
He recognizes a similar early pattern for 
the New World, centered in Oolonrbia aird 
V'^ene/irela. lioth of these widely disjier.sed 
cerrters he regards as "errviroirmentally di¬ 
vergent developments” of a single culti¬ 
vating system. Seed agric ulture was histori¬ 
cally later'. For the Old World, its centers 
were North China, frorir the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean to westerrr India, and Ethiopia. 

File New World center was rrrcjst likely 
the Mexican-(arrtral Anrericarr frontier- 
area, arrd in both henrispheres the irritial 
plairtirrgs were in waroded areas. The con¬ 
trasting points of view given by Braidw'ood, 
.Vlbright, arrd Sauer as to the rratural err- 
viroinrrerrt which encortraged agricultural 
begirrnings might be more disturbing if it 
were clearly demorrstrated that this rrro- 
mentous step could only have been made 
in one type of natural setting. 

Climate, as a detenriinant irr the pecrpl- 
ing of the New' World, has also come in 
for review and analysis (Mather, 1954), air 
ap|)roach which is rrot without interest to 
the archeologist. .Mather has considered 
such factors as climate of the Alaskan- 
Siber ian region today, its role in the recon¬ 
struction of past climates, the effects of 
climatic: stress orr the culture of primitive 
peoples, and pliysiological ])roblems r elated 
to heat loss, due to temperature and wind, 
from the human body with diflerent 
amounts of clothing. TIu‘ corrclusions arc 
still somewhat indecisive, but it is suggested 
that in migrations since the last glac ial age, 
lire people either had adecpiate clothing, or 
that they survived the wiirter cold by stay¬ 
ing in warm shelters save for short excur¬ 
sions to gather femd. Fhe Fuegians are cited 
as a primitive group who cither entered this 
hemisphere better eejuipped as to clothing 
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and housing than they are today, or arrived 
during a period of mild climate . . since 
or jjcrhaps before the last great glacial ad¬ 
vance” (p. 321). Perhaps the iiKJst interest¬ 
ing outgrc:)wth of Mather’s study is the sug¬ 
gestion that the initial migrations had a 
greater anticpiity than the archeological 
evidence now indicates. 

Studies in southwestern Asia have been 
bringing us ever closer to the points of 
where and when village communities first 
emerged in the world. This step, with all 
of its social and political implications and 
presaging niodc^rn city life, is linked with 
man’s economic shift from food-gathering to 
food-producing. A recent synthesis (Hraid- 
wood and Jiraidwood, 1953) of the primary 
archecilogical data of the Middle Hast ex¬ 
amines the problem in terms of three eras: 
(a) the terminal era of the IckkI gathering 
stage, (b) the era of incijiieni agiiculture 
and animal domestication, and (c) the era 
of village farming efliciency. The authors 
admit that data in the first two eras, except 
for Palc^stine, southern Syria, and Lebanon, 
are lacking, but they find this taxonomic 
approach far more satisfac tory for organ¬ 
izing the inlormation than by means of less 
definitive terms such as “Mesolithic” and 
“NeolithicEra endings are difficult to es¬ 
tablish because there is no proof that simi¬ 
lar economies in all parts of southwestern 
Asia were chronologically ecjuivalent. 

J'he terminal era begins hazily with the 
appearance of niicroliihs in blade tool in¬ 
dustries, selected in default of better tech¬ 
nological or geochronological events. The 
second era is the most difficult to charac¬ 
terize due mainly to the lack of well-exca¬ 
vated and thoroughly analyzed materials. 
Evidences of incipient food production but 
without village settlements constitute the 
basis for the stage. Gec^graphic ally, it is the 
least well representc‘d of the three, and it 
is pointed out (p. 287) that the delineation 
of the beginnings of agricailture and animal 
domestication is one of the maje^r chal¬ 
lenges in Middle Eastern arclteology. The 
last of the three eras, village-farming, is the 
clearest of all, the evidence derivecl chiefly 
from the great mounds. 'Ehe establisheci 
village, or the appearance cjf stable archi¬ 


tecture, marks the beginning of the era, 
and it closes with the Halafian phase. 'I'he 
well j>ublici/ed site of jarmo in the Ti¬ 
gris drainage, with radiocarbon dates of 
H. C. 1758 j_.320. 1fi51 ± 330, and -1713±,360 
(Hraidwood and Hraidwe^od, 1953, p. 308), 
stands out as the type station. The Braicl- 
woods are cf)nvincecl, though they readily 
admit (p. 310) the case is not yet proven, 
that . . answers to cpiesiions as to how 
and why food jnocluction came about, are 
to be found within the time range and 
within the subareas . . lying betwc'cn 
Palestine and the Zagros uplands. This they 
call the “nuclear” Middle East. 

I'wo other significant contributic^ns to 
Old World prehistory must be included 
here thotigli there are doubtless numerous 
others which have esca[)ed the writer’s 
attetition. The first of these, Rclatii>e Chro- 
nologies in Old World Archeology (Ehrich, 
10.5-1), is a compendium of jiapers, histori¬ 
cally orientc‘d to spec ific; regional levels and 
jnoblems. The valuable servicre this work 
renders is the integration of dating systems 
ranging from Cicntral Europe eastward to 
('.hina, ])ro(ceding through more or less 
contiguous areas. The hiterlocking of .se- 
c]lienees is done on a relative basis because 
too mans disagreements as to fixed dates 
(‘xist to permit absolute chronological rank¬ 
ing. The effort emerges therefore as a work¬ 
ing hy|>othesis, to be corrected and ampli¬ 
fied as new data appear, and as a base for 
examining prolilems of cultural dynamics. 

The: second work, (ihilde’s New Light on 
the Most Ancient Last (1053) is a restate¬ 
ment of his earlier syntimsis of the rise of 
civilization between the Nile and the Indus, 
through a combined historical-functional 
approach, Ghilde sees the civilized societies 
develo])ing from their primitive j^recursors 
in two stages, tc'rmed the “ncrolithic” and 
“urban” revolutions, each with varying 
technological and social effects. This con¬ 
cept, first stated nearly two decades ago, is 
now’ widely known and needs no further 
mention here. Hut the fact that the restate¬ 
ment of it remains essentially the same— 
cJiiefly an incorporation of new findings— 
after eighteen years indicates a soundness 
in the original formulation. 
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Beyond the basic (jueslion of agricultural 
origins there arise such queries as to when, 
how, and to what areas the new economy 
difiused, and how it was adapted in regions 
adverse and inhospitable to fanning. To 
what extent were dirnate changes or cul¬ 
tural factors instrumental in determining 
its spread? Excavations in Sostelid, Norway, 
by Hagen (I95?l) are used as the point of 
departure for a comprehensive survey of 
Iron Age farming in northern Europe and 
Scandinavia. Generally, it has been held 
that climatic deterioration frf)m sub-boreal 
to sidvatlaiitic conditions favored increased 
farming activity as an end j)roduct of a 
series of consequences, Ijcginning with the 
necessity of sheltering the cattle during the 
winter, hence leading to more permanent 
villages. Hagen does not subscribe to this 
thesis, but believes that cultural inlluences 
from the south were the cause of intensified 
farming. Such differences of o|>inion stimu¬ 
late the search for the subtle evidences left 
for us and are certain to lead to a more 
systematic ap|)roach to understanding the 
related technical and social changes asso¬ 
ciated with the “neolithic revolution.” To 
a distant observer, it appears that the <|ues- 
tion of the transition from food gathering 
to food producing has been attacked far 
more vigorously and WMth more direction 
by Old World scholars than by those in the 
New World. 

While c^n the subject of food-producing 
communities, this appears to be a suitable 
plac:e to refer to some of the newest rindings 
related to maize, or corn, the food plant 
that built American civilizations. A succes¬ 
sion of discoveries has gone far to erase 
some of the earlier disputed points con¬ 
cerning both the origin and the age of this 
plant, and the botanic and archcologic ervi- 
dence have combined to say something 
about its domestication by American In¬ 
dians. These }>oints are reviewed briefly in 
order: (1) Fossil corn pollen, recovered in 
at a depth of 200 feel in the lake clays 
in the Valley of Mexico, is believed to ante¬ 
date the earliest evidence of agriculture 
and of man himself in this hemisphere. On 
the basis of the presently accepted glacial 
chronology, these pollen grains are in the 


order of 60,000 years old. Idieir age is re¬ 
garded by botanists as proof of corn’s 
American origin and that it has undergone 
less extreme evolutionary development 
than has been thought heretofore. (2) Feo- 
sinte, a Mexican grass, clearly has been 
ruled out as the plant from which corn 
descended, although teosinte was an im¬ 
portant contributor to its recent evolution. 
Laboratory experiments by Dr. Paul C. 
Mangelsdorf of Harvard University have 
demonstrated that hybridization of corn 
and teosinte iiicieases the mutation rate of 
the former, leading to greater variability 
and making it more susceptible to human 
selc^ction. Furthermore, these laboratcjry ex¬ 
periments produced synthetic types which 
closely resemble in the col) some primitive 
archeological specimens of teosinte-conlami¬ 
nated corn. 1 he discovery of “[>urc’’ corn 
in de|)osits rated as older than those pro¬ 
ducing the contaminauxl variety, as at Bat 
(^avc in New Mexico dated by radiocarbon 
at from 8000 to 8900 B. C., has prompted 
Dr. Mangelsdorf to say, “This . . . proves 
beyond a reasonable cloul)t the ancestor of 
corn was corn. . . (8) The primitive Bat 

(^ave corn and the cobs from L.a Perra Cave, 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, possibly nearest to 
the transition of the plant from a wild to 
a domesticated status, differ in several bo¬ 
tanical characteristics. Fhis, the botanists 
believe, means that the two types were 
separately domesticated from regionally dis¬ 
tinct races of wild corn. zVrcheologists may 
find this idea of multif)le domestication of 
different races of wild corn difficult to ac¬ 
cept; yet, if such was the case, some of the 
dating discrepancies in the present evidence 
and the varietal proliferation would be ex¬ 
plained. ( I he foregoing data was taken 
from a formal release of the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity News Service, February 28, 1954.) 

One needs only to read a book like 
Weatherwax’s Indian Corn in Old America 
(1951) to realize that many debatable topics, 
beginning with the botanical ancestry of 
the corn plant, still exist. This book, while 
it may not fall strictly within the scope of 
the present review, should neverthele.ss be 
included in the archeologist's reading 
agenda. 
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TMK ARCTIC AND KARl.Y MAN 

The sliident of prehistory knows well 
that new finds are continually demanding 
revised frames of reference and that these 
shifts affect not only our ideas about re¬ 
gions, but that they may l)e continental in 
scope. Notable in this connettion is the 
Arctic evidence of a chain of sites, roughly 
distributed around the Arctic Circle, ex¬ 
hibiting a lithic complex with a Paleolithic- 
Mesolithic stamp. The Cape Denbigh site 
(Ciiddings, 1951) on the northern shore of 
liering Sea may be regarded as the type 
station, (iiddings (1954) sees the evidence 
as pointing to the existence of a hunting 
culture widely spread latitudinally in the 
Polar regions near the northern limits of 
the tree-line, before man moved southward 
in America. He regards the sites of these 
people as more closely related to each other 
(ulturally than to the sites distributed 
longitudinally along the presumed migra¬ 
tion routes followed by the original mi¬ 
grants to the New World. This leads 
Ciiddings (1951, j). 88) to voice extreme 
skejjticism of the long-standing view of 
migratory hordes and to suggest that Early 
Airierir aiis filtered southward from the well- 
established Arctic j)opulations, “. , . draw¬ 
ing at first lor their changing culture on 
circ um|K)lar ideas.” 

Relationshij)s of the (ia|)e Denbigh Flint 
Complex with the late Eskimo on the one 
hand, and Folsom and Yuma on (he other, 
have been noted. If correct, this inlerpreta- 
ti(jn demands the view' that Eskimo and 
Early Man origins are parts of a single 
problem (Collins, 195.H, p. 202). It restru is, 
furthermore, our initial efforts at establish¬ 
ing relationships, say of Folsom-Yuma, to 
a New World phenomenon, rather than to 
the haider-to-prove Asiatic connections. 

As noted above, a wade lateral spread 
and certain uniformity of implement char- 
acteri/es the early .Arctic: slcme industry. 
'The hype^thesis that .southerly filterings 
from this base accounted for early < ulturcs 
in the middle and southern ])aits of the 
American continent might wt 41 include, as 
one of its })arts, that a similar lateral uni¬ 
formity to the south should exist. A test of 


this idea can be made by examining the 
Clovis complex, or Llano Man, following 
Sellard’s 1952 designation. 

The lithic materials designated as the 
Clovis complex w'ere originally discovered 
in New Mexico in the 193()’s. Both geo¬ 
graphic extent, including Colorado, Ne- 
Imaska, and Texas, and an early chrono¬ 
logic position which is anteriejr to E'Dlsom 
were ultimately establishcxl. New^ findings 
of the past few years have extended the 
areal distribution to Naco (Haury, Antevs, 
and Lance, 1953) in southern Arizcjna and 
as far east as New’ England at lp.swdch 
(Byers, 1951). In the Plains and the South¬ 
west at least, it is clear that one of the 
prime targets of Llano Man’s characteris¬ 
tically flutt?d projectile points was the mam¬ 
moth. Distributionally, (Clovis materials or 
Clovis-like materials extended in a wide 
band from the western states to the eastern 
seaboard, not all of course, anchored chron¬ 
ologically. By type, about the same degree 
of uniformity for C^lovis appears to exist, 
as has bc^en pointed out for the widely 
spread Arc tic sites. 

In a bi’oad .sense, two interpretations are 
j)ossible to account for the wide similarity 
in the (dovis pattern: first, a predominantly 
east-west spread from some? intermediate 
center, following the stylistic stabilization 
of the key element in the complex, the 
Cdovis fluted point; and second, that filter¬ 
ing moved southward over a broad front 
from an ecpially wide spread base in the 
Arctic. Sufficient s]K*cific data of regional 
c:omj>lexes, of lime dificTences or ecpiiva- 
lences, do not yet exist to test this idea, but 
it holds tantalizing possibilities. 

In spile of the links which have been 
suggested between the Denl)igh Flint Corn- 
lex and F'olsom-Yuma, and the finding of 
Folsom and Yuma jjrojcdile points in in¬ 
terior Alaska (Collins, 195.3, p. 199), the 
Arctic has not yet produced any datcxl I'e- 
mains comparable in age to those of the 
western United States. The Denbigh micro 
lithic assemblage does not impress one as 
being the kind that would logic ally go with 
a big-game hunting activity, and it may w’ell 
be that the complex is a survival from an 
earlier period which ought to show' even 
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more pronouiucd resemblances to the 
weapons ol the big-game hunters to the 
south. 

Apart from all these considerations, the 
Denbigli industry is important in another 
sense. This is the presence of burins (Gid- 
dirigs, 1951, p. 201), one of the three main 
categories of tools making up the assem¬ 
blage. Hurins liereiofore have been known 
only from Old World cultures of upper 
Paleolithic and Mesolithic hori/ons. This 
extension of an Old World specialized 
stone-working technique into an early 
American culture is of interest in itself, 
but in the New World the tool ceases to 
have the sjiecifu: dating value it has in 
western Europe. Collins (195-I, p. 201) notes 
this survival in eastern Eurasian Neolithic 
and among the Dorset Eskimo of the Arctic 

. . jjrobably within the ])ast two thou¬ 
sand years.” 

On a late time level, the (ircumpolar 
distribution of Stone Age elements has 
been noted by Gjessing (1953, p|). 131-136) 
as indicative of a . . continuously flow¬ 
ing stream of influeiucs from Asia to Amer¬ 
ica . . . (anti) a second stream from Asia 
penetrating westward to the Norwegian 
Atlantic Coast, and jiartly even to the 
British Isles.” One is tempted to look upon 
this as prinia fade evidence supporting 
Giddings’ theory of early latitudinal dif¬ 
fusion, governed basically by ecological 
factors. 

7'he foregoing discussion has already in¬ 
troduced the topic of Early Man in Amer¬ 
ica which must command additional atten¬ 
tion in this rt?sume. I'he cooperation of an 
increasing number of geologists, refine¬ 
ments in analysis of recent geological de¬ 
posits, new discoveries, and the influence of 
radiocarbon dating have stimulated this 
aspect of Americanist studies. At the same 
time, however, the progress in the past two 
years toward clarifying cjuestions pertain¬ 
ing to the time and manner of peopling of 
the New VV^irld, and to the conditions in 
both Asia and Alaska during the late 
IMcistocene has been negligible. Some 
new stations, mostly well in the interior. 


have been reported'-* which by themselves 
extend our knowledge of traits or complex 
distributions. 

It is certain that the newest findings of 
radiocarbon dating will effect changes in 
the thinking about the time factor of ter¬ 
minal Pleistocene events (e.g. 11,000:+:years 
ago date for the Mankato). Other than the 
publication of specimen dates, no real re¬ 
appraisal has yet been made available drawl¬ 
ing out the significance of these, but it 
appears that a shortening of recent glacial 
chronology will be in order. To w’hat ex¬ 
tent such a revision will alter changes in 
concepts relatcxl to early man remains to 
be seen. 

For those? wdio seek a cjuick view of early 
man, at least two useful summaries recently 
have been published (Sellards, 1952: Worm- 
ington, 195.3). I'his much is becoming in¬ 
creasingly apparent: Before broad general¬ 
izations can be made about early American 
populations, the record will become in¬ 
finitely more comjdicated clue to taxonomic 
proliferation as more and more regional 
variations in early lithic complexes are 
recognized. I'he relationships of these com- 
j)lexes, cultural and temporal, will remain 
the focal point of interest for some time to 
come. Nonetheless, the fact that diversity 
exists in the early remains should raise 
cpiestions anew regarding the nature of the 
sources of migrations, of the effects of re¬ 
gional environments and changing climate 
on societies, of disj)araie rates of cultural 
change, and, indeed, of the time of the 
initial peopling. Does the present weight 
of the radiocarbon and geological dating 
of less than a .score of mi lien ia really allow 
suffic ient time for all the variations w'e see? 

Sellards (1952) has designated two levels 
of hunting societies in the Plains: Llano 
Man (after Llano Estac ado, or Staked Plains 
of l exas and New Mexico), who hunted 
the elephant, and F'olsom Man, the bison 
hunter. These appear to stand in an A-B 
temporal and cultural relationship in the 

^Ityers. I). S.. ]9:y4: llaiiry, K. \V.. AiKcvs. K., 
and Laiicc, f. F.. 1953; Marfine/. del Rio, P., 19.52; 
Av«-le\ra Aimvo de Anda, L., and Maldonado- 
Km*rdell. M.. 19.53. 
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order stated. At the moniciu it seems that 
these com}ilexes, marked by some readily 
recognized traits, may be taken as the plat¬ 
form from which the historical and func¬ 
tional framework can be erected, both be¬ 
fore and after the 9,()()() to 12,()()() year age 
now assigned to them. 

The recovery of the skeletal remains of 
early man in the Western Mernisjihere has 
been disappointing, not only in the num¬ 
ber of discoveries, but also in their relia¬ 
bility. Disputes, focused chiefly on prob¬ 
lems of anti(]uity. surround each one. The 
most recent find at Midland. Fexas (Anony¬ 
mous, 1954), of an incomplete human cal¬ 
varium and a few miscellaneous bones, is 
looked upon hopefully as an exception. 
The human bones, as well as a number of 
fossil animal bones, were taken from a 
stratum below and different in character 
from the immediately overlying one in 
which artifacts of the Folsom horizon oc¬ 
curred. Geological estimates place the age 
at 12,000 to 20,000 years and fluorine ex¬ 
amination proves both human and animal 
bones to be of the same age. '‘Midland 
Man" and Llano Man, the latter inferred 
from lilhic and bone artifacts, will doubt¬ 
less prove to be one and the same. The 
Midland bones in no way change the pre¬ 
vailing opinion that the early occupants of 
the New World were Homo sapiens. 

The (onsensiis, based on all the methods 
of dating now available to us, holds that 
the oldest evidences of man in the Western 
Hemisphere do not go much beyond 20,000 
years, and that early migrations from Asia 
entered the North American continent via 
the Bering Strait route. It is also held that 
the history of the migrations is closely 
linked with glacial history. At best it ap¬ 
pears that the earliest crossing of the strait 
was made just before or during the onset 
of the Mankato substage of the Wisconsin 
ice period. Interglacial and post-glacial 
penetrations would not have met the ob¬ 
stacle jjresented by great ice fields. An ex¬ 
treme view of the time of man’s arrival in 
America has been given by Carter (1952; 
1954) who believes he has evidence in Cali¬ 
fornia in support of man of third inter¬ 
glacial age. The data Carter uses are based 


on studies of four stations in the San Diego 
area in which stones believed to lie artifacts 
occur in terrace- and valley-fill formations 
of decipherable geologic antiquity. The 
presumed tools consist of bifaceil cores, 
anvil cores, plano-convex stones and flakes, 
some of which show trimming. Percussion 
flaking only is indicated. Most archeologists 
have viewed these stones with considcTable 
skepticism, believing that they do not jnove 
clearly the purposeful work of man in shap¬ 
ing tools. Criticism also has centered on 
the .scarcity of the objects and the lack of 
other evidences of man’s j)resence. In 1954 
new evidence was adduced from the Texas 
Street station in San Diego which bears on 
the latter point in particular. Tool fre- 
cjuencies (140 from the above locale) appear 
to be adequate, but are still low wdien 
judged by European Paleolithic and New 
World "mesolithic" standards. In inter- 
bedded fanglomerates, Carter (1954, p. 167) 
reports "... hearths with flecks of char¬ 
coal, a high percentage of fire-broken rock, 
numerous artifacts, and bone and shell rep¬ 
resenting food refuse." In the valley fill, 
fire-cracked stones are noted in extensive 
accumulations up to 100 feet in diameter 
and several feet thick. (Nearly, these present 
important and perhaps decisive aspects of 
the problem. Selectivity in materials is also 
noted: most of the tools are of quartzite, 
while ninety per cent of the heat-fractured 
stone is porphyry. 

Needless to say. Carter’s Avork has tossed 
a challenging problem into the archeologi¬ 
cal hcjpper. It will be admitted readily that 
there is no valid theoretical reason why 
man could not have been present in the 
Western Hemisphere as early as the third 
interglacial; but coupled with claims of 
high antiquity, there is a feeling among the 
students that the burden of proof is directly 
proportional to the magnitude of the age. 
Carter’s approach (1954, p. 167) to dating 
is through climatology, pedology, geo¬ 
morphology, glaciology, and eustatic sea- 
level changes. As the first major step, the 
interpretation of the geological record 
needs to be corroborated by neutral ob¬ 
servers. Next will be the evaluation of the 
presumed human evidence. The nature of 
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the reported artifacts, as well as the other 
evidence, will assuredly produce a re-ex- 
aniination of what constitutes man's or 
nature’s handiwork, and verbal skirmishes 
may be expected. If Carter’s claims are 
ultimately accepted, extensive changes in 
the concepts of New World prehistory must 
follow. 

A .SAMl’LI.NG OF OTHF.R ADVANCKS 

I’he culture historian is in an enviable 
spot when existing populations are demon¬ 
strably connected with the archeological 
remains under study. Investigators have 
been conscious of this for many decades, 
but recent works, especially in North 
America, display revived attention to the 
values of ethnography and written docu¬ 
ments, not only as a means of establishing 
continuities, but also in assessing t ultural 
processes, such as diffusion and accul¬ 
turation. Ilawkes (1951) has drawn useful 
distinctions in the connection between 
“text-free” archeology—the dependence on 
experimental classification, and the “text- 
aided” archeology—that dependent on docu¬ 
mentary help. What is said below about 
the Southwest as a test area might be said 
too in varying degrees about other parts 
of the Americas. 

Reed, in a scries of papers over the past 
dozen years (summarized in 1954), has 
shown how the modern Pueblo Indians, 
in the face of enemy attacks, Spanish domi¬ 
nation, missionary efforts, and the impact 
of modern technology, have kept the essen¬ 
tials of their old social system, community 
organization, and religion. Along more spe¬ 
cific processual lines is Spicer’s “Spanish- 
Indian Acculturation in the Southwest 
(1951).” Although without reference as 
such to archeology, this paper holds useful 
leads for the excavator who works in ruins 
of post-Spanish times in which the traces of 
adjustment and reorientation may appear. 

Most advances in erecting the archeo-his- 
torical bridge will come through intensive 
local studies. Smith’s monumental analysis 
(1952) of kiva murals in the old Hopi towns 
of Awatovi and Kawaika-a is one of these. 
The detailed analysis of art styles and com¬ 
ponent elements through time, as seen in 


a phenomenal collection of mural paint¬ 
ings, establishes a new foundation for the 
com|prehension of modern pueblo art and 
religion. 

riic comjpact nature of pueblo settle¬ 
ment favors the study of the Spanish con¬ 
tact period infinitely more than do the 
architecturally dispersed villages of the 
desert tribes. Yet, substantial progress has 
been made here, too, in spanning what has 
long been a troublesome blind spot be- 
tAveen MOO and 1700. Di Peso (1953) has 
brought into full play a blend of ethno¬ 
graphic, documentary, and arc heologic data 
arising from the excavation of historic Qui- 
buri in the San Pedro valley, Arizona, 
which presents an exceptionally detailed 
picture of a little known tribe, the 
Sobaipuri. 

Fhe process of diffusion on an inter- 
hemispherical basis has undergone recur¬ 
rent examination. I'he present cycle has 
bt‘en stimulated in part perhaps by Heyer¬ 
dahl’s crossing of the Pacific from Peru to 
Polynesia on a balsa raft and the books 
(19.50, 1952) resulting from this venture. 
Early attempts at establishing Asiatic-Amer- 
ican (iiliural relationshi|.)S were mostly in 
the nature of matching traits without being 
overly critical of geographic locality, the 
clustering of elements, and chronological 
problems. The result is that many Ameri¬ 
canists have avoided involvement in the 
cjuestion. Paradoxically, most students will 
agree on the Asiatic source for Homo in 
America, but the accordance ceases on 
what cultural equipment was brought in 
or w^as subsecpiently transmitted in cither 
direction. 

An attack on this general cjuestion is 
represented by a series of papers (Smith, 
1953) which start farther down-at the 
“grass root” level-than have most efforts. 
The topics range through problems of 
prehistory wdthin Asia itself, the cultural 
subdivisions cjf that continent, considera¬ 
tions of Aleutian and Alaskan arc:heology, 
questions of ethnographic and social im¬ 
port, botanical evidence, and a cultural 
complex analysis. It .seems worthwhile not¬ 
ing especially the credible and sought-for 
link that the Norton ceramic complex of 
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the western ])order of Alaska erects lietween 
the pottery of eastern Asia aiul eastern 
Nortli America ((hiflin, 1958); the reasser¬ 
tion of the value of botanical evidence as 
an indicator of trans-Pacific diflusion by 
man (Carter, and finally. Kkhohn’s 

hypothesis (1958) of a focus of Asiatic in¬ 
fluences on the western borders of the Maya 
area. An impressive array of analogies, 
called (iOni])lex A, has been brougfit to¬ 
gether, iru hiding the trefoil arc h, sanctuary 
within a temple, sacred tree or cross, tiger 
thrones, lotus staff, lotus thrones, lotus 
panels, conch shell with jdani, court scenes, 
colonnc'ttc* decoration, gallery structure, 
Atlantean figures, jihallic cult, monster 
doorway, Chac mool, serpent columns, 
seated lions or tigers, diving god, sc*rpent 
deities, sun disc, copper bells, and Vishnu 
figure. Ekholrn c learly points out that these 
elements are not localized in a single Asiatic 
center, but on the American side there is 
some geographic: as well as clironologic 
cohesiveness. As is always the case with 
comparisons of this kind, more cpieries and 
theoretical points are raised than answered. 
Convincing solutions to most of tfu^se may 
never be known, but advances in tech- 
nicpies, in specialized data, in linguistics, 
and physical anthropology, will dispel in 
time some of the haze surrounding this 
venerable anthro|)ological problem. 

Submarine archeology has brought a new 
mc'aining ic^ the word “dig.” I he increas¬ 
ingly succc-ssful efforts to rcxlaim the hu¬ 
man record from the .sea are the direct 
result of the masiery of technical problems 
related to working in an environment 
strange to all but a handful of arc heologists. 
It is a fantastic: world indc*ed when the 
archeologist may dirc*ct the work of divc'rs 
on the sea bed from the dc‘ck of a ship via 
the television camera and a submerged 
loudspeaker. 

Doilc' (1952) reviews muc h of the ancient 
evidence recover(*cl from the sea in the 
Mediterranean area during the ))asl forty 
years, ranging from the old wreck of a 
cargo ship olf Mahclia, rimisia, to harbor 
installations in the loading |)orts of Cireco- 
Koman times. Brushing aside the glamour 
associated with these undersc’a activities. 


the contrif)utions they make to ancient 
commerce and, through this, to economic 
and navigational history cannot be denied. 
On a more .s))ecific level, the vast quantities 
of contem[)orary materials recovered, such 
such as amphorae and C^ampanian ware, 
IrcjiTi the 220()-year old Cireek ship near 
Marseille (Ca)steau, 1951), has lc‘d to a new 
understanding of early developments in 
ma.ss-]>roductic)n tcchnicpies and, through 
this, to new' conce|)ts of anc ic'iit soc iety in 
a way that has not been possible by the 
study of the scattered remains of broken 
dishes buried in tfie c:arth. So far, mcist 
undersea arc heology spans little more than 
the last 2090 yc'ars and has been cjuite 
limited geogiaj)hically. It w'ill be intc'rc:‘st- 
ing to observe extensions in both of these 
dimensions. 

An outstanding archc^ological achieve¬ 
ment of 1958, tlie "Everest of Greek arc lith¬ 
ology,” was the decipherment of the Minoan 
.Script known as Linear B (Barnett, 1958; 
V'entris, 1951). Insciibcd clay tablets, first 
found by Sir Arthur Evans in 1896 in the 
ruins of the palace of Knossus have, until 
now-, defied all attempts at translation. The 
application of modern cryptanalytic meth¬ 
ods by Michael V^entris, an architect, led 
to this brilliant accomyilishment. 'To every¬ 
one's surprise, the language appears to be 
not Minoan but an early dialect of Greek 
. . at a stage seven hundred years older 
than the earliest c lassical Grechk . . .” w'hic:h 
dates from about 7.50 B. (1 (Ventris, 1951, 
p. 17). Barnett (195.S) notes that these tab¬ 
lets, if Greek, constitute the earliest con- 
lempoiary record of any Indo-European 
language. Some IJnear B tablets are not 
decijdu^rable, and it is suggested that these 
are in the Minoan language which itself 
may now* be decoded by working back from 
laiiear B “Cireek" as the starting point. 

The far-reaching effec ts of this triumph 
of epigraphy is the re-interpretation of 
G.reek history at about the time of the sack 
of Knossus in 1100 B. G.. The mainland, 
instc'ad of having bc*en dominated by 
(iretan influence until 1100 B. C.I., must al¬ 
ready have been independent, with Knossus 
under Achaean rule before its destruc¬ 
tion. In tlie w'ords of Barnett (1958) ". . . 
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the most gratifying fact is that Vcntris has 
at last rung up the iron rurtain which for 
long cut Greek archeology into two ap- 
j)arently clisconnerted halves—a Bron/e Age 
Mycenean. hut virtually pre-Greek, and a 
Greek Iron Age. They arc now seen to he 
all one.” An incidental, though not irrele¬ 
vant. ohservation is the fact that the de¬ 
cipherment of this old script hy an architect 
understores the importaiue of tlie (Oiitrihu- 
tions the non-professionals (an make and 
have made to archeology. 

A few hooks should he singled out as 
landmarks of the ni52 51 period. 'I hough 
several of these are largely descriptive, they 
nonetheless mark the stej) that })re(edes 
theoretical and interpretive considerations. 
Schmidt’s monumental Prrscfjfilis (1953), 
for example, illustrates again the splendor 
of ancient Iran and the wide gulf that 
separates the general level of societal 
achievement from Jarmcj to the lime of 
Darius in the Near East. That little more 
than 4000 years of time separates these 
two manifestations, dramatically points out 
the explosive nature of cultural evolution 
following the estahlishment of village life. 

Another volume of note (Griffin, 1952) 
presents, hy means of a series of papers, 
summaries and interpretations of the early 
cultures cast of the Rocky Mountains. All 
hut one of the twenty-eight chapters were 
pre|)ared hy former sivulents ancl in honor 
of Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, (ffiairinan 
Emeritus of the Department of Anthro- 
f)ology. The University of Chicago. 'I'heir 


orientation is areal, and they include highly 
useful illustrations of the more important 
cultural traits of anthropological units at 
dilfereni times. The result is a pictorial in¬ 
ventory, which, along with the text, com- 
pri.ses a compact source for information on 
archeology of the eastern United States 
available heretofore only in scattered form. 
But actually, the hook contains much more 
than this, and is spearheaded ])y Kggan’s 
contrihiition (1952, pp. 35-45), “I’he Ethno¬ 
logical Cultur(\s and M'heir Archeological 
Background.” The lesson in this is that 
archeological interpretations can lie car¬ 
ried well heyoncl the narrow limits of 
the customary historically slanted studies 
hy drawing from and hasing inferences 
upon the findings of ethnology and social 
anthropology. 

Finally, recognition must he made of 
two related volumes. Anthropology Today 
(Kroeber and others, 1953) ancl ^4// Appraisal 
of Anthropology Today (Tax et aL, 1953), 
in which a substantial percentage of the 
more than 1300 |)ages hear directly or indi¬ 
rectly on archeology. As a stock-taking en¬ 
deavor, the contrihilled papers may have 
fallen sliort in some respec ts, e.g., no arche¬ 
ologists participated in the larger sections 
on process and application (Faylot, 1954). 
Nevertheless, a reading of these pages can¬ 
not fail to ]>rovkle one with the kind of in¬ 
formation—on theory, methods, and inter¬ 
pretations—that would he gained otherwise 
only hy exhaustive and exhausting hihlio- 
graphic work. 
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C HRONOLOGY is ol basic importance 
to any study ol man’s ])ast. for the 
tcm|)oral framework of cultural events 
rniisi be provided in order to assess ade¬ 
quately or interpret cultural diange or sta¬ 
bility. Because of the importance of chro¬ 
nology, one of the first elforis by archeolo¬ 
gists in any area is to provide a reliable 
framework in which the past cultural events 
of that area can be placed. 

An admirable survey of methods of ob¬ 
taining chronology, by R. F. Hei/.er, was 
published in 195.S in Anthropology Today 
and offers a significant coverage of the liter¬ 
ature up to 1952, when it was written. The 
third edition of Zeuner’s Dating the Past 
appeared in 1953 and provides an excellent 
single-volume treatment of geochronology. 
With such aids as these, another statement 
after only two years may seem unnecessary, 
but j)erhaps attention may be drawn to a 
sufficient number of new papers to make 
the effort worth while. This will be par¬ 
ticularly true in radiocarbon dating where 
considerable progress has been made in the 
establishment of additional laboratories 
and the improvement and variety of dating 
tcchni(|ues. 

The present paper will supply biblio¬ 
graphical references on some of the fields 
and areas included in Heizer’s survey. His 
outline of time-reckoning methods is an 
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excellent guide, which can be employed 
effectively in class presentations. Another 
approacJi to the organization of data on 
teni])oral ]ffacemeni was Oakley's grouping 
cjf types of dating into four levels each of 
relative and absolute dating (Oakley, 1953, 
pp. ‘IB-SG). Such concepts are of definite 
value in clearly indicating just what is 
being dated. Subsequent discussion of this 
paper indicated some disagreement as to 
the methods which provided absolute dates 
and those which provide relative dates ( Fax 
et ai, cds., 1953, pp. 1.3-15). Absolute dates 
in most archeological areas arc rather dif¬ 
ficult to obtain and in one view would be 
equated with calendric:al dates such as were 
expressed in the Maya calendar; or as are 
obtained by dated coins, by judicious in¬ 
terpretation of tree rings, or by a truly 
annual varve secjuence connected at the 
upper end with an historic: date. Radio¬ 
carbon dates in this view’ w-oiild be e.sti- 
mated calendrical dates, while relative dat¬ 
ing w’ould apply to most of the geophysical 
and chemical weathering changes record¬ 
ing the passage of time. Zeuner (1953, p. 
110) has defined relative chronology for the 
Pleistocene as dating “by the succession of 
glacial and interglacial phases, and it relics 
mainly on alternating geological proc¬ 
esses of deposition and destruction of de¬ 
posits." The same authority refers to abso- 
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Iiiu* chronology as “reliance on some kind 
of astronomical rhythm, namely the year in 
the late Glacial and Postglacial chronology 
and the perturbations of the earth’s orbit 
in Pleistocene chronology.” The definitions 
employed by Heizer (1953, p. are some¬ 
what different in that he seems to require 
for absolute chronology a degree of preci¬ 
sion in years not required by Zeuner. 

The exj>lanation of the fluctuations in 
the ( limate of the Pleistocene and other 
glacial periods based on the w^ork of Milan- 
kovitch and supported by Zeuner, has not 
been accepted by students of the cause of 
climatic diange (Willett, 1953) and is re¬ 
garded critically by some students of Euro¬ 
pean prehistory (Tax ei ah, eds., 1953. pp. 
6-14). 

RADIOCARBO.N DATING 

At the moment all other dating processes 
are of somewhat lesser interest than radio¬ 
carbon dating. This method has been of 
extraordinary im[)ortance because it can 
be used for organic materials from all over 
the world, because it can reach well back 
into human and geological history some 
50,000 years, and because results are not 
dependent on comparative assay on differ¬ 
ent items from a common source as in 
chemical dating. It has served as a cross¬ 
check for varves, tree-ring dates, historical 
documents, and the Maya calendar. It has 
provided a time-scale for areas which for¬ 
merly had only a relative chronology. In 
many cases the dating results have been 
such that they .seem internally consistent 
and also can be integrated into a broader 
context with complete satisfaction. In other 
cases radiocarbon dates have not been in 
accord with structural position, have been 
otherwise inconsistent, or have not been 
accepted because of the slowness w4th which 
previous professional opinion can change. 

The pioneer laboratory of Dr. W. F. 
Libby at The University of Chicago, which 
was initially supported by the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation, is now, we hope only tem¬ 
porarily, out of the radiocarbon dating 
field. 7'here are, however, in both hemi¬ 
spheres, other laboratories under university 
or other auspices, which have been con¬ 


tributing not only to the imposing body 
of dated materials but also to improve¬ 
ments in the methods and techniques of 
radiocarbon dating. 

At the University of (Chicago, Dr. James 
R. Arnold is working on his development 
of the liquid scintillation method with 
w'hich he expects to achieve measurements 
back to 55,000 years. A functioning liquid 
scintillator is in operation at the Uni¬ 
versity of Winnipeg in Maniu>ba, Cianada, 
where it w^is developed by Dr. R. W^ Prin¬ 
gle and his associates under sponsorship 
from the Wenner-Gren Foundation. These 
methods have the advantage that they will 
be able to detect almost 100 per cent of the 
radiocarbon radiation and, by the consider¬ 
able elimination of the background radia¬ 
tion, will increase the accuracy of the date - 
for average samples within ten years of the 
actual age. A third scintillation counter is 
at Los Alamos, New' Mexico. 

I'he University of Midiigan Memorial 
Phoenix Project Radiocarbon Laboratory, 
at Ann Arbor under the direction of Dr. 
H. R. Crane, has shifted from using solid 
carbon to a CO^ Geiger counter wdiich is 
the only one of its type now operating. 
Dr. J. I.. Kulp and his .associates at Colum¬ 
bia University’s Lamont Geological Ob¬ 
servatory at Alpine, New Jersey, with 
four .screen-wall Geiger counters modelled 
closely after Libby’s initial develo[)ment, 
have been the sccoiul most active group in 
producing dates for a wide variety of nia 
terials and purjKxses (Kulp et al., 1952). 
Other institutions also adopted the screen- 
wall counter. Yale University (New^ Haven, 
Omnecticut) has published initial results, 
indicating clearly their difficulties (Blau 
et al., 1953). This group and the Lamont 
Observatory are now in the process of 
changing to an acetylene proportional 
counter of the type developed at the U. S. 
Geological Survey, liie University of Penn¬ 
sylvania's University Museum in Phila¬ 
delphia is now actively dating materials, 
and a report on their activities has recently 
appeared (Ralph, 1955). The University of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, with a solid carbon 
counter has publi.shed a series of dates with 
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a remarkable consistency (Anderson et al., 
1953). 

The acetylene proportional counter de¬ 
veloped by Dr. Hans Suess of the U. S. Geo¬ 
logical Survey has produced a significant 
series of published dates (Suess, 1954b) with 
heavy emphasis on those of geological im¬ 
portance, including the oldest date yet 
announced by the radiocarbon method— 
34,000 ±2,800 (or possibly older). 'I'his, of 
course, is measured in terms of years ago. 
'riie significance of this date for a North 
African Mousterian level and the accom¬ 
panying cultural material will be discussed 
by the excavator. Dr. (2 B. M. McBurney 
of Ganibridge University, in his publication 
on the site. Another center which is build¬ 
ing an acetylene proportional counter is 
(2jnibridge University, Kngland. The Ibii- 
versity of Arizona (Tucson) is abandoning 
its eflort to start a carbon black counter 
and will shift to one of the newer methods. 
The University of Colorado (Boulder), 
partly because of its geographical loca¬ 
tion, found ojHTation of the screen-wrall 
(ieiger counter a difficult enterprise and 
probably will abandon it. 

The carbon dioxide proportional counter 
which also produces results of greater 
sensitivity is in operation at the University 
of Groningen in Holland and at the Do¬ 
minican Physical Laboratoty, New Zealand. 
The work at this latter institution is under 
the direction of Dr. C2 J. Fergusson (1955). 
He expects to date materials up to 45,000 
years of age and has been in successful ojier- 
ation since July 1954, though he has not 
yet dated carbon materials iti association 
with human occupation in New Zealand 
(Fergusson, 1953; Fergusson and Rafter, 
1953). "I he Humble Oil Company has a 
laboratory w'ith the carbon dioxide pro¬ 
portional counter, w’hile the Magnolia Oil 
(a)mpany has developed a methane propor¬ 
tional counter, both for commercial re¬ 
search activities. 

One of the initial reasons for the develop¬ 
ment of the various gas counters was to 
avoid contamination from airborne radio¬ 
activity from the atomic bomb tests. They 
have proved so superior that the eight-year- 
olcl solid carbon method is now^ outmcKled. 


Dr. H. R. Crane, who has materially aided 
in the data for this section, has prepared 
Table 1, listing current techniques, institu¬ 
tions, and the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of various types of radiocarbon count¬ 
ers as they are now seen. He believes that 
much more experience will have to be 
gained before it will be possible to single 
out one of these methods as being the best. 
On the basis of the record for the past year 
or so, the palm for precision and consist¬ 
ency seems to lie with the acetylene pro¬ 
portional counter. 

In September 1954, the Carbon-14 Dat¬ 
ing Laboratory of Copenhagen called a 
meeting of the active or potential radiocar¬ 
bon centers in Europe to discuss mutual 
prcjblems. The meeting was attended by 
representatives from Groningen, Heidel¬ 
berg, Rome, British Museum (Natural 
History), Royal Institution of London, 
(Cambridge, Geiteborg, Stockholm, and 
Trondheim. The necessary support for the 
conference w^as provided by the Danish 
Rask-0rsted Foundation. Dr. Hilde Levi of 
the University of Copenhagen Carbon-14 
Dating Laboratory furnished us with mime¬ 
ographed notes on the conference and a bib¬ 
liography. 'Fhe following is taken from a 
record of the conference by Profes.sor H. 
Godwun as published in Nature (Vtjl. 174, 
No. 4436, November 6, 1954): 

The first day’s discussion opened with con¬ 
sideration of technical matters associated with 
solid-carbon counting by methods essentially 
those of W. F. I.ibby, as now being used in 
Copenhagen and in Rome, and in preparation 
at 'Frondheim and Stockholm. This was fol¬ 
lowed by accounts of the proc(*sscs being worked 
out for the use of gas-counters wdth the carbon 
in the form of carbon dioxide (Cironingen and 
Heidelberg), acetylene (Royal Institution, Brit¬ 
ish Museum and Harwell jointly, and C’am- 
bridge), and methane (fibicborg). Nfany inter¬ 
esting aspects of the counting gases were 
considered, more particularly the hydro carbons. 

It became perfectly clear that gas-counting 
both by carbon dioxide and by acetylene is more 
expeditious and somcw’hai more sensitive than 
screen-wall counting of elemental carbon, and 
may be cxj)ccted to displace tfie older method, 
which nevertheless is now producing a large part 
<if the published datings. Only !)rief reference 
w'as made to scintillation counting. 
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Discussion on the third day concerned sources 
of error inherent in the samples and the tech¬ 
niques, and precautions which they involve, and 
some brief consideration of datings secured by 
European projects. It was ajjparent that, while 
cross-checking of samples could usefully be con¬ 
sidered in this way, the implications of several 
unpublished datings were far too wide for the 
limited personnel and time of the meeting. 

Some consideration was given to the stand- 
ardi/ation of form of publishing results, and to 
dating jirojects reijuiring international organi/a- 
tion. It was agreed that a second symposium 


ought to be held, at least to deal wdth technical 
advaiice.s, wdthin the next year or so and that 
rapprochement .should be sought with American 
colleagues. 

The National Science Foundation, the 
National Rcscaich C.ouncil, and the R. S. 
Peabody Foundation sponsored a confer¬ 
ence on radiocarbon dating at Andover, 
Massachusetts, Octether 21-2.^, 195F Ac¬ 
cording to Kul[) (1955) about forty physi¬ 
cists, chemists, biologists, geologists, archc'- 


TABLF 1 

ADVANrA(a:.S and DISADVAMAGKS OI- VARIOl’S MKTHODS OF RADIOCARBON DATING 


Method 

.Solid carbon 
(Libby method) 

Lahorafori(^s i 

University of Chicago - 
Catlumbia University 

University of Pennsylvania 
University of Arizona 
University of Colorado 
^'ale University •* 

Univ ersity of I rondheim 
Vhiiversity of Copenhagen 
University of Rome 

University of Stockholm 

Advantages 

Disadvan tage^s 
Wasteful of sample ma¬ 
terial. Low' count rate. 
Susceptible to air¬ 
borne conta rnina n ts. 

Scintillation 

University of Cliicago 

Los Alamos 

University of .Manitoba 

High count rate 

Chemical preparation 
costly. Good for large 
samplers only. 

CO.j Geiger 
Counter 

University of Michigan 

Easy chemical prepara¬ 
tion. Efficient use of 
.sample material. Not 
critical as to purity. 
Good for smaller sam¬ 
ples. 

Count rate low to med¬ 
ium. Electronics some¬ 
what complicated. 

CO^, Proportional 
Counter 

Humble Oil Company 
University of Groningen 
University of Heidelberg 

New' Zealand Dominion Phys¬ 
ical Laboratory 

High count rate. Effi¬ 
cient use of sample 
material. 

Hypersensitive to chem¬ 
ical impurities in gas: 
chemical preparations 
therefore require 
much care. 

Acetylene Propor¬ 
tional Counter 

U. .S. Geological Survey 
^ ale University 

Columbia University 

University of Cambridge 
British Museum (Natural His¬ 
tory) 

Royal Institution (England) 

Moderately high count 
rate. Excellent repro¬ 
ducibility. PJficient use 
of sample material. 

Chemical preparation 
modcTately difficult. 

Methane Propor¬ 
tional Counter 

Magnolia Petroleum 

University of (hiielMug 

High count rate. Effi¬ 
cient use of sample 
material. 

Cliem ica I preparation 

moderately diflicult. 


1 Ward reports (p. 8.‘1) the cstahlishnicnt also of a radiocarbon laboratory in Warsaw. 
^ Has discontinued work. 

3 Has or is in process of changing from solid carbon to a gas sample method. 
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ologists, and anthropologists traded ideas, 
techniques, and problems. 

A field technique of considerable future 
importance is being developed by Dr. F. R. 
Malson of Pennsylvania State College. I'his 
is a careful segregation by flotation on 
water and fine-mesh sieves of charcoal from 
ancient hearths or occupation levels where 
there are very little organic remains. 'Fhree 
other collection methods were tried for 
comparative purposes. Iliesc have been ap¬ 
plied successfully in shelter deposits in 
southern Illinois (l.ibby, 1954b). Matson is 
now, 1951-1955, recovering carbon sam¬ 
ples fiom many of the well-known Mesopo¬ 
tamian sites. I'he flotation method also was 
iiscxl to collec t carbon from a shell midden 
in (^lalifornia (Suess, 19.54b, p. ^(38, Sample 
W-27). 

Another example of a special technique 
for the recovery of datable carbon material 
was used in securing an organic: extract 
from mud which was obtained by extrac¬ 
tion with acetone, evapenation to a thick 
syrup, and the precipitation of the resinous 
material by the adclition of water (Libby, 
1951b, p. 739, C-894-89). Concentration of 
organic material from a soil zone was also 
important in obtaining a date for terraces 
in Nebraska. Small amounts of carbon w'ere 
extracted from the profile. From this, 
barium carbonate was prepared, and this 
was then j)roces.secl for the Chicago counter 
(I.ibby, 1952a, p. 076, (^-01.5). Investigation 
of these tec:hnic|ues .should be made by 
archeologists who do not have sites Avith 
large amounts cjf c harcoal and other readily 
available organic material. 

Antevs (195.3a, 1954b) has prepared what 
is probably the strongest disagreement w’ith 
radiocarbon dating results. 11 is opinions of 
the passage of time in Nc^rth America in the 
late Pleistocene are based on his varve 
c hronology and his revision of his estimates 
of the gaps in the varve data. There is a 
clear di.sciepanc:y between Antevs’ interpre¬ 
tation of post-glacial chrcmology in New 
England, the Great Lakes-Hnelson Bay 
area, and the sequence in the Utah lake 
basins, and that jjrovided by the radiocar¬ 
bon dates. Antevs has properly emj)hasi/.ed 
certain possibilities of error in the radio¬ 


carbon dating besides the statistical one 
and comments on radiocarbon dates which 
arc self-contradictory. We also, alas, have 
been forced to exprc'ss disagreement with 
certain radiocarbon dates for eastern 
United States prehistory. In spite of, then, 
a certain sympathetic community of spirit 
with Antevs, the c:ontinued trend of radio¬ 
carbon dates of 11,000 B. P. (Before Pres¬ 
ent) for the Two Creeks interval and rela¬ 
tively correct temporal alignment of earlier 
and later glacial events, suggests that per¬ 
haps Antevs has slipped a cc^rrelation some¬ 
where, perhaps at the beginning of his se¬ 
quence. On the whole, Antevs believes that 
the radiocrarl^on dates are too low. The in¬ 
teresting idea is presented (Antevs, 1953a, 
|). 221): “Of the numerous radiocarbon 
dates of wood and peat in the eastern half 
of the United States, .several arc so obvi¬ 
ously too low that they should not have 
been published.” 'Phis vicu^ we do not 
share, since, if more of the doubtful radio¬ 
carbon runs had been }>ublished, there 
might not have been the uncritical accept¬ 
ance of dates as issued in .some cases because 
it was felt that radiocarbon dates were 
“.scientific.” 

A geological report which furnished 
Quimby (1954) with a considerable amemnt 
of his data is that of Hough (1953a) whose 
report on Pleistocene Chronology of the 
Great Lakes Region made extensive use of 
core samjdes ancl other phases of submarine 
geology in order to conqilcte a chronology 
of the closing phases of the Cireat Lakes 
Pleistocene. This work |)lus radiocarbe^n 
dates has indicated significant changes in 
the interpretation of the history of the 
Great Lakes. The most important of these 
is the recognition of the low water level in 
the TIuron-Michigan basin following Lake 
Algonc|uin. 

Hough has also presented his interpre¬ 
tation of a Pacific Ocean core sample taken 
off the w'est coast of South America. The 
variations in core calcareousness is inter¬ 
preted as a result of cold or warm climate. 
“Age determinations made by W. D. Urry, 
using the ‘percentage of cejui librium 
method’ for uranium, ionium, and radium 
give dales for the various layers covering 
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a period of several hundred thousand years. 
The detailed interpretation of this core 
gives dates for the end of the Kansan glacial 
stage (about 700,()()() years ago), for three 
substages of the Illinoian glacial stage 
(330,000; 310,000; and 271,000 years ago), 
for six substages of the Wisconsin glacial 
stage (64,000; 51,000; 37,000; 26,000; 15,000; 
and 11,000 years ago), and for a post-glacial 
thermal maximum centering at 6,000 years 
ago." (Hough, 1953b, p. 252.) 

In papers to be published in 1955, James 
H. Zumberge of the University of Michi¬ 
gan, Department of Geology, and ). E. 
Potzger of Butler University will present 
data of a correlation of the post-glacial 
floral succession in southwestern Michigan 
with the Lake Michigan basin water level 
changes. These events have been dated by 
the radiocarbon laboratories at The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, the University of Michi¬ 
gan, and the U. S. Geological Survey. I'he 
early floral dominance is that of the spruce- 
fir and is correlated with a radiocarbon 
date of 11,000 years ago and the Bowinan- 
ville low water stage of l.ake C^hicago. A 
minimum date for Lake Algon(|uin, an ice- 
free North Bay outlet, and a waning spruce- 
fir forest is set at 8,000 years ago. The low¬ 
est level of the newly identified l.ake 
Chippewa in the Lake Michigan basin and 
the oak-pine period in the South Haven 
area is 5,100 years ago. The Lake Nipissing 
maximum and the Xerothermic for this 
latitude is roughly 4,000 years ago accord¬ 
ing to their interpretation of the evidence. 

From the standpoint of archeology and 
the natural sciences, these advances in 
radiocarbon dating are of importance for 
two reasons. The first is the considerable 
increase in time depth, back 40,000 to 
50,000 years, which can be utilized effec¬ 
tively by students of late Pleistocene events 
and of Up|>er Paleolithic developments. 
The second is the increase in precision of 
the dates, for in many areas human cultural 
phenomena were not sufficiently pin¬ 
pointed because of the margin of error in¬ 
herent in the original counting technique. 
Within the next five or ten years it is prob¬ 
able that the sources of disagreement will 
be fewer on the interpretation of dated 


materials and events. This turn of events 
has come at an apt time, so that if what 
appears to be the development of a num¬ 
ber of acrimonious publication debates can 
be postponed, we should have more accu¬ 
rate reckonings. Apparently, radiocarbon 
dates, even when "right," will not be able 
to satisfy all the interpreters of past events. 
This is simply an unreasonable demand on 
radiocarbon dating. 

GEOLCXnCAI. AND 1*01.1.I N DATING 

Present prospects for significant temporal 
results for archeologists in the stiuly of 
trace metals in the soils, as represented by 
the work of P. Sokoloff (Sokoloff ancl 
Carter, 1952) in Georgia and Florida, or in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley (.Sokolofl, 
1953), are not too good. Such studies may 
be of value in difierentiating origins of 
soils which would be of value in areas such 
as the Lower Mississippi V'alley where dif¬ 
ferent drainages supply distinctive mate¬ 
rials to the alluvial flood plain. Studies of 
fossil and buried soils, soil profiles, and 
other soil weathering observations are rep¬ 
resented by such papers as Simonson (195'1), 
Ruhe and Gould (1954), MacClintock 
(1954), and in a specific archeological con¬ 
text by Cornw'all (1954) at Stonehenge. The 
type of weathering of rock surface called 
"desert varnish" is eflectively correlated 
wTth culture change by Hunt (1954) and is 
relied upon as an indicator of antiquity in 
Death Valley by Thomas and Lydia Clem¬ 
ents (1953). A survey of geolcjgical aids to 
the interpretation of the passage of time has 
been made by Pewe (1954b). His jiaper, 
however, makes it appear as though geolo¬ 
gists were "dating" sites whereas they may 
be said to provide an interpretation of the 
relative age. Other techniques, such as the 
radiocarbon method, j^rovide the dates. 
No amount of geological interpretation is 
of much value in dating human material 
when the recovery of the specimens is not 
carefully controlled as was the case of Min¬ 
nesota "Man" and Tepexpan Man. Arche¬ 
ologists can be iin[)ressed by these aids from 
geology, but also should be aware of their 
difficulties and uncertainties. This was 
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pointed out by Qiiimby (1954, p. 319) in 
his assay of North American post-Mankato 
glacial history as it applied to archeological 
problems. “What it [Quimby's paper] may 
not show, but should, is that geologists are 
just as confused and confusing as arche- 
ologists.“ 

There is then a slow increment of in¬ 
formation on post-glacial climatic change 
in North America, and thus of the passage 
of time, from pollen studies and other 
analyses of changes of organisms in the 
post-glacial environment. There is recog¬ 
nized a general amelioration of climate 
re^aching a period of maximum warmth, 
followed by a period of a slightly colder 
climate. These studies are taking place 
throughout most of the North American 
area. An excellent study of lake environ¬ 
ments and their organic make-up during 
the Pleistocene with an excellent bibliog¬ 
raphy is given in a recent study by Deevey 
(1953). Among recent additions to the liter¬ 
ature is the interpretation of the Wisconsin 
glacial and post-glacial period in central 
Iowa by Ruhe and Scholtes (1955). They 
present data to support the contention that 
during the Iowan advance of somewhat 
more than 17,000 years ago, the lowan- 
Tazewell interval, and the Cary glaciation 
of about 12,'400 years ago, central Iowa had 
a climate similar to that of northern Min¬ 
nesota at the present time. They believe 
that during the Brady interval between the 
Tazewell and Cary advances, which lasted 
some 4,000 years, the climate was not 
unlike the present one in Iowa. 

The absence of tundra vegetation except 
in Maine in the eastern United States area 
has been somewhat surprising. However, a 
spruce-fir domination in the lower level of 
lakes in the Great Lakes region is a con¬ 
sistent feature of pollen studies, with the 
gradual change of forest type to a period 
of pine dominance, then a mixed hard¬ 
wood, and a tendency for the re-emphasis 
of pine. The significance and the date of 
northern forest species in Texas (Pptzger 
and Tharp, 1954) and North Carolina 
(Frey, 1953) is still the subject of some de¬ 
bate. The movement of boreal genera and 
species to the south was, of course, not 


limited to plants, but animals such as the 
musk ox and the hairy mammoth have 
been found as far south as Texas and 
Florida. It is not certain when in the 
Pleisto<ene this shift took place. By the 
lime of adequate information of Indian 
occupation in the eastern United States 
during the Archaic stage, such beasts as the 
musk ox, reindeer, and moose had retreated 
to their present range, if the absence of 
their skeletal remains in sites in the Ohio 
Valley and lower Great Lakes is a mark of 
their absence in these areas at that time. 

Pollen work in the Northwest Coast and 
southeastern Alaska has been ])ursued by 
Heusser (1952, 1953, 1954), who presents 
evidence for the glacier minimum and 
thermal maximum in southeastern Alaska 
at some 5,000 to 2,000 years ago. Other 
papers on pollen studies include those of 
Potzger (1953) from southern Quebec; Iver- 
sen (1951) on the origin of flora in western 
Greenland; Sears (1952) and Mangelsdorf 
(1954) on materials from Mexico. Szafer 
(1953) has a review of both micro- and 
macro-flora in Poland during the Pleisto¬ 
cene; Liidi (1953) has a survey of inter¬ 
glacial deposits in the northern Swiss Alps 
from the standpoint of floral composition 
and succession; Nakamura (1952) has a 
comparative study of Japanese pollen rec¬ 
ords; and Conway (1954) describes the suc¬ 
cession in the southern Pennines in 
England. 

CHEMICAL METHODS OF DATING 

Certainly the most publicized applica¬ 
tion of chemical methods of dating was the 
elimination of Piltdown Man and his “as¬ 
sociated” artifacts and animals and their 
puzzling inconsistencies from consideration 
in the story of the development of man 
(Weiner, Oakley, and Clark, 1953). In this 
case, it should be mentioned that a wide 
variety of scientific techniques were brought 
to bear which indicated that the materials 
were not old and contemporary, but of 
mixed origin and date. Such techniques can 
be used both to certify and refute claims 
of antiquity. The fluorine tests indicated 
that the Piltdow-n human skull fragments 
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were late recent and that the jaw^ bone was 
that of a modern form, shown by anatomi¬ 
cal studies to be that of an orang-utan. 
Other tests indicated that the miscellane¬ 
ous animal skeletal fragments and artifacts 
all had been altered to give an apj)caranrc 
of antiquity. 

Other examples of successful employment 
of the fluorine tests for relative antiquity 
can be found in the application to the Sal- 
danha skull (Drennan, 195.8) in South Af¬ 
rica, to the Keilor skull in Australia (Gill, 
1958a, b), and to the human skeleton exca¬ 
vated by Wendorf and Krieger from the 
sand-blow near Midland, I'exas. Wendorf 
reported at the American Anthropological 
Association’s 1954 annual meeting in De¬ 
troit that fluorine tests had been made indi¬ 
cating contemporaneity of ihe human bone 
and the extinct fauna in nearby deposits. 
It should be possible to aj)ply the fluorine 
test to the Tepexpan skeleton and to a 
number of the nearby Pleistocene faunal 
skeletal remains for a chemical determina¬ 
tion of the age of the human skeleton. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the chemical analysis of bone in order to 
determine its relative antiquity. .Studies 
made earlier have been on the fat content, 
citric acid content, calcium and nitrogen 
content, and measured loss of the.se ma¬ 
terials during burial in the soil. The major 
active research on this approach to relative 
dating is by Cook and Meizer of the Uni¬ 
versity of California. They have been able 
to demonstrate significant diflcreiices in 
the organic and inorganic constituents of 
buried skeletal material with relation to 
the length of time it has been buried. These 
studies furnish a coniplcmentary age tech¬ 
nique to establish rough contemporaneity 
and a general idea of antiquity of .such 
skeletal material from a localized area. 
Many of their papers are listed in Heizer 
(195.8). For their latest papers see Cook and 
Heizer (195.8a, b). 

The Piltdown specimens were also sub¬ 
jected to another test, that of radiometric 
a.ssay of the uranium content of the fo.ssil 
(Oakley, 1954b). By and large, with in¬ 
creasing geological age of a fossil there is 
an increase in the measurable radioactivity. 


Contemporaneous materials from a specific 
bed or horizon have very similar radioac¬ 
tive measurements, but contemporaneous 
fossils from different geological beds which 
have widely differing proportions of ura¬ 
nium available for absorption will, of 
course, vary significantly. This principle is 
thus similar to that of the fluorine and 
other chemical tests. 

I'he presence of coins in certain early 
historic sites is a definite aid to precise 
chronological reckoning. Caley and Deebel 
(1955) have been able to identify coin 
blanks from ancient Athens to within a 
fifty-y^ar time span just before the birth of 
Christ by the chemical composition of the 
bronze. They indicate that this method 
could be employed to identify worn coins. 
Some siuh technique would undoubtedly 
be of value in separating the spurious from 
the genuine Chinese and southern Euro- 
2 >ean bronzes. 

PF.NDROCaiRONOLOGY 

A number of important j)apers on den¬ 
drochronology have appeared recently. The 
first of these by Smiley (1951) is a summary 
of the chronological record for the South¬ 
west derived from the resources of the 
Laboratory of I'ree-Ring Research at the 
University of Arizona. Over 5,600 tree-ring 
specimens obtained from 365 sites were 
used to provide a final table listing 116 sites 
or areas which range from the earliest dated 
ring of 11 A. D. to well wdthin the hi.storic 
period. Fhe earliest dated sites are of Ba.s- 
ketmaker II cultural level from near Du¬ 
rango, Colorado. This jjaper is important 
not only because it summarizes the dating 
results of the foremost dendrochronology 
laboratory, but also because of Smiley’s ad¬ 
monitions to archeologists in which he 
emphasizes that “. . . the meaning of the 
tree ring dates found in the various sites 
must remain a problem for the arche¬ 
ologists. The dendrochronologist dates the 
wood. What that date means in prehistoric 
studies can be told only by its association 
with facts and artifacts in the individual 
site from wdiich it w^as obtained.” A some¬ 
what similar summary is provided for a 
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more restricted locale in the Rio Grande 
area of New Mexico by Smiley, Stubbs, and 
Bannister (1953). The same reasoning, of 
course, is applicable to radiocarbon dating 
where an organic sample is assigned a prob¬ 
able time range. The significance of this 
date, however, is interpreted by the arche¬ 
ologist who must be certain of the associa¬ 
tion of the organic material with a particu¬ 
lar historic unit or strata. 

Outside of the southwestern United 
States, dendrochronology has been success¬ 
ful in one area in the Mississippi Valley, 
and in Alaska. Various individuals are pre¬ 
paring master charts in Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, and England (Zeuner, 
1953, pp. ■400-402). As yet, no prehistoric 
dates have come to my attention from 
Europe, although cross-dating of floating 
series within the Bronze Age has been 
successful. 

PALF.OCRAPHY 

Paleography, the identification of manu¬ 
script material according to the style of 
writing, was a dating method employed in 
interpreting the age of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
by Trever (1953). The jars with which the 
scrolls were associated were dated typologi- 
cally to the first century B. C. or to the 
early part of the first century A. D. A radio¬ 
carbon date for linen cloth associated with 
the scrolls was A. D. 33 ±;200 years (Libby, 
1952b, C. 576). Estimates of the age ac¬ 
cording to forms of grammar, spelling, and 
historical allusions varied from the second 
century B. C. to the CriisadesI The pale- 
ographical interjjietation first suggested 
was for a date of some 2,000 years ago. 
Trever believes “. . . they could not pos¬ 
sibly be as old as the third century B. C. 
papyri. But the lower limit is not so easy. 


in view of the paucity of our materials from 
the first and second centuries A. D.” 

GLOTTOCHRONOLOG Y 

While glottochronology is not ol)tained 
by excavation, identification of artifacts, or 
radiation, it is a recently developed tech¬ 
nique for interpreting the passage of time 
(Swadesh. 1953; Lees, 1953; Ilockctt, 1953; 
Hirsch, 1954; and Swadesh et al., 1954). 
Based on linguistic analysis, it provides a 
valuable aid to the archeologist and in the 
last cited work has been checked against 
the data which prehistorians and ethnolo¬ 
gists feel they control. We are not as san¬ 
guine about the results as some of our col¬ 
leagues who have expressed the opinion 
that it is as accurate as radiocarbon dating. 

SUMMARY 

I'he technical advances during the past 
few years in obtaining chronology are of 
unusual importance to the prehistorian. 
These advances have come from the physi¬ 
cal and natural sciences, and their effective 
utilization calls for greater familiarity on 
the part of the archeologist with the tech¬ 
niques and principles of these fields of 
knowledge. It is true that methods of ob¬ 
taining chronology by typology, scriation, 
or other such techniques will necessarily be 
practiced and are of value. 7’he trend, how¬ 
ever, is clearly evident as to the propor¬ 
tional value for dating of the archeologist's 
judgment based on experience, and the 
more precise aids which are now at his dis¬ 
posal. It is to be hoped that training cen¬ 
ters for archeologists, particularly in the 
United States, will be able in the future to 
emphasize these vital fields in their instruc¬ 
tional programs. 
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T he most significant trend in the an¬ 
thropological approach to culture his¬ 
tory during the years 1952-1954 has been 
the increasing dependence of ethnologists 
on the findings of prehistoric archeology. 
This trend is most marked in the American 
field where the continuity of cultural de¬ 
velopment from prehistoric to contempo¬ 
rary or historic indigenous civilizations 
offers unparalleled scope for the coordina¬ 
tion and mutual stimulation of archeologi¬ 
cal and ethnographic research. A common 
interest in culture-sequences and the possi¬ 
bility of tracing existing civilizations di¬ 
rectly to prehistoric antecedents favors here 
the integration of the excavator’s and the 
field anthropologist's data, but even in the 
Old World, where such immediate con¬ 
tinuity is confined to relatively few areas, 
ethnologists concerned with culture his¬ 
torical problems are leaning more and 
more on archeological evidence. 

The nature of the cooperation between 
anthropologists and prehistorians, how¬ 
ever, has of late undergone a noticeable 
change. Whereas previously it was largely 
on the level of world wide generalizations, 
the present emphasis is on cooperation in 
the interpretation of material from circum¬ 
scribed areas. The possibility of elucidating 

H9 


archeological finds with the help of gen¬ 
eral ethnographic analogies is not explicitly 
discounted, but in the period under review 
there have been no significant attempts at 
inter-continental parallelizations in the 
manner, for instance, of O. Menghin’s 
Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit (Vienna, 1931). 

With the development of relatively ex¬ 
act methods of dating, as instanced by 
dendrochronology and, above all, by the 
radiocarbon technique, archeologists have 
been able to arrange an increasing number 
of archeological assemblages in reliably 
established sequences, and hence they can 
look forward with some confidence to a 
lime when it will be possible to trace the 
development of man’s material equipment 
throughout the inhabited world, if not in 
every detail, at least in broad outline. 

Anthropologists, on the other hand, have 
become more cautious in professing their 
ability to fill the inevitable gaps in the 
archeologists’ canvas of prehistoric civiliza¬ 
tions, particularly in so far as the earliest 
phases of human life are concerned. The 
idea, so confidently held during the first 
decades of the century, that the study of 
present-day primitive populations can yield 
an accurate picture of the social and s|)irit¬ 
ual attainments of Paleolithic man, no 
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longer finds support among the majority 
of anthropologists. 

Archeologists, meanwhile, have set out 
to reconstruct patterns of cultural life in 
the Stone Age without explicit recourse to 
ethnographic analogies. One of the most 
systematic and ambitious of these attempts 
is R. Pittioni’s book Vom freistigen Men- 
schenbild dcr Urzeit (1952), whose author 
emphasizes the autonomy of prehistoric 
archeology and proposes to demonstrate 
what prehistory can tell us of the “intel¬ 
lectual (geistige) content of primeval cul¬ 
tures.” Following a method based “on the 
fact that primeval {urzeitlicJie) cultures con¬ 
stitute a totality in which every part stands 
in a definite position to the whole” (p. 
he deduces from the lithic material certain 
basic sociological situations. He argues that 
the possibility of dividing the early and 
the middle phases of the Old Stone Age 
into the European-Mediterranean “world” 
of blade-tools, the East Asian “w'orld” of 
chopper tools, and the African “w'orld” of 
hand-axe tools, show\s “the similarity of 
cultural intent throughout wide spaces and 
associated wdth it a basic community of 
cultural knowledge” ({). '18). Such a basic 
community of purj)ose is only possible, 
how^ever, if the primary cells of a social 
order, the individual families, share in an 
inner intellectual nexus, if they are ori¬ 
ented toward a definite essential order. 
“Hence the common cultural w^ill must 
have been conscious” (p. 49). In the local 
variations recognizable in the later and 
latest lithicum, Pittioni sees the archeologi¬ 
cal reflection of comparatively small social 
units, but he emphasizes that archeological 
data do not, at this stage, point to any 
achievements of individuals. These become 
manifest only with the creations of the 
Aurignacian artists. 

Pittioni (p. 130) concludes “that lithic 
man by his imperishable cultural monu¬ 
ments has given proof of the identity of 
his intellectual essence with that of modern 
humanity. The multiplicity of the cultural 
modifications created by man during the 
total course of history is irrefutable evi¬ 
dence of his ability of free choice in any 
situation, and thereby humanity has pro¬ 


nounced itself against any cultural schema- 
tization and the hypothesis of intellectual 
repetition.” 

Ethnographic analogies are ignored on 
the ground that they belong to the present 
day or to the recent past and cannot be 
transposed to primeval conditions. This 
point of view’ implies a total abandonment 
of the detailed cc|nations of prehistoric and 
contemporary cultures previously put for- 
w’ard by O. Menghin and a number of 
anthropologists and historians (e.g., F. Kern, 
1953) influenced by him and his school. 
That the belief in the }>ossibility of such 
equations is by no means dead, however, 
though now it mainly afleds studies mar¬ 
ginal to anthropology, is demonstrated by 
such books as De Godsdienst der Frne- 
hislorie by J. Maringer (1952). 

Etpiations between prehistoric and pres¬ 
ent-day cultures have been attacked from 
cjuite a different angle by Claude Lif^vi- 
Strauss (1952a). His skepticism arises not 
so much from ihe absence of observable 
continuity but from the interior evidence 
of primitive societies, and particularly of 
those of South America. 

“Une veritable soci(;*t<^' primitive devrait etre 
line society? harinonieuse, piiisqu’elle serait, en 
(|uelfjuc sorte, unc societi^ en tete-a-t^'tc avee soi. 
Nous avons vu. au contra in!, (|ue dans unc 
vaste region du mondc, bien des egards priv- 
iligee pour notre etude, ccllcs qui pourraient 
seinblcT Ic plus authcntk|ueincnt archaiqucs 
sont toutes grimapanics de discordances on se 
d<!!couvre la inarqutN impossible a meconnaitre, 
de lUhnhiement. D’innombrables felures, survi- 
vant scules aux destrurtirins du temps, ne don- 
neront jamais I'iHusion d’un timbre originel, la 
ou, jadis, resonn^rrent des harmonies perdues” 
<P- 25). 

Levi-Strauss holds that inner discordances 
are typical of w’hat he calls pseudo-archaic 
societies, for according to him (p. 24) these 
are “condemned societies, as one may see 
from their precarious position in the en¬ 
vironment in which they try to maintain 
themselves as well as in their relations 
to neighbors wdio subject them to their 
pressure.” 

In a brief study on Race and History, 
L<!*vi-Strauss (1952b) elaborates his views on 
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the limited possibility of interpreting arche¬ 
ological data with the aid of ethnographic 
parallels. While he admits that “there may 
well be one resemblance between paleo¬ 
lithic societies and certain contemporary 
scjcieties”—namely the use of chippecl-stone 
tools-he believes (p. 17) that even in the 
technological sphere one group can teach 
us very little about the other. Criticizing 
the parallelizations of whole cultures, he 
writes (pp. 16-17): “We can know only 
certain aspects of a vanished civilization; 
and the older the civilization, the fewer are 
these aspects since we can only have knowl¬ 
edge of things which have survived the 
assault of time. There is therefore a tend¬ 
ency to take the part for the whole and to 
conclude that, since certain asjjects of true 
correlations (one contemporary and the 
other lost in the past) shows similarities, 
there must be resemblances in all aspects. 
Not only is this reasoning logically inde¬ 
fensible but, in many cases, it is actually 
refuted by the facts.“ 

Levi'Strauss ascribes the development of 
civilization prim ipally to the interaction 
and combination of diverse cultures and 
their respective achievements. I'he more 
“cumulative” a culture, the greater is the 
})rol>ability of complex combinations lead¬ 
ing to progress. "Cumulative histc^ry has 
never been produced by isolated cultures, 
but by cultures which, voluntarily or in- 
vcjluntardy, have combined their play and, 
by a w'ide variety of means (migrations, bor¬ 
rowing, trade, and welfare), have formed 
. . . ccjalitions . . (p. 41). 

“A culture’s chance of uniting the com¬ 
plex body of inventions of all sorts which 
w^e describe as civilization depends on the 
number and diversity of the other cultures 
with w'hicli it is w'orking c^ut, generally 
involuntarily, a common strategy.” (p. 42). 

From the wiiole argument it is obvious 
that I.evi-Strauss, while skeptical regarding 
a narrow e(jnation between prehistoric and 
})rimitive cultures, relies for an intcrpieta- 
tion of the great cidtural currents in world 
history on a combination of archecdogical 
and ethnological findings. 

A more positive view^ vis-a-vis the equa¬ 
tion of prehistoric and contemporary cul¬ 


tures is taken by Robert Redfield in his 
recent book The Primitive World and Its 
Transjormations (19.53). Fhough not s|)e- 
cifically concerned with individual paral¬ 
lels, Redfield proceeds throughout the book 
on the implicit assumption that our knowl¬ 
edge of present-day j^rimitive societies does 
to some extent permit us to reconstruct 
even those aspects of ancient societies about 
wdiich archeological data per se are silent. 
While admitting that “the anticpiity of the 
moral order is not fully attested by arche¬ 
ology,” he expresses (p. 17) the opinion that 
“fifty thousand years ago mankind had 
developed a variety of moral orders, each 
expressed in some local tradition, and com¬ 
parable to w4iat w^e find among the ab¬ 
origines to-day.” Like Pittiorii, though on 
somew4iat different grounds, Redfield in¬ 
vokes the artists of the Aurignacian to 
demonstrate that the sensibilities of Paleo¬ 
lithic man were basically similar to those of 
contemporary man. 

Analyzing the interac tion of the technical 
and the moral order, Rexifield comes to the 
conclusion (p. 24) that “the great trans¬ 
formations of humanity are only in part 
reported in terms of the revolutions in 
technology with resulting increases in the 
number of people living together.” He as¬ 
sumes that there have also occurred changes 
in man’s modes of thought and value 
systems which may also be called “radical 
and indeed revolutionary innovaticins,” but 
that these changes “do not reveal them¬ 
selves in events as visible and particular 
as do material inventions, or even always 
as increasing complexity in the systems c^f 
social relationships” (p. 25). 

Redfield does not offer a precise formula 
as to the method c^f identifying change in 
intellectual and moral habits, but he thinks 
a beginning might be made “by examining 
the manner of life of the most primitive 
people we know today, and perhaps also 
something that is told us about ancient 
peoples, for evidence of the appearance of 
forms of thought, belief, or action W'hic:h 
a little knowledge of the history of some 
civilization shows us became influential in 
changing human life” (p. 25). 

Redfield traces the transformation of 
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folk-societies into urban civilization, illus¬ 
trating an overall trend with examples 
taken from the ancient civilizations of the 
Near East, from China, as well as from 
America. In this overall trend he finds 
certain regularities, and he introduces the 
term “style of life" to describe “what is 
most fundamental and enduring about the 
ways of a group persisting in history." He 
suggests (p. 52) that two peoples with 
“cultures" as different as those of the Lapp 
and the liedouin, may yet in certain gen¬ 
eral ways of looking at the world, and in 
the emphasis on certain virtues and ideals, 
]m>ve to have the same “style of life." 

Underlying Redfield’s argument is the 
idea that a com|>arison of past and ]3resent 
Central and South American civilizations 
with the ancient civilizations of Europe 
and the Near East may reveal significant 
regularities of process in the development 
of the moral order. 

This idea of the comparability of civiliza¬ 
tionary processes must not be confused, 
however, with the assumption of a basic 
identity or repetitivity of such processes in 
different parts of the world. This is empha¬ 
sized by Wolfram Eberhard, who, in Con¬ 
querors and Rulers (1952), discusses and 
dismisses the theory that “Oriental civiliza¬ 
tions," such as those of China, India, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Egypt, have an essentially 
identical social structure. In his opinion 
(p. 125), “any understanding of each of 
these civilizations, and especially of Chinese 
civilization, is possible only on the basis of 
the concept that each civilization is the 
product of unique, historical developments, 
and—an individual case." 

The increased interest in historical 
change and its causation has motivated a 
number of minor studies on the develop¬ 
ment of certain aspects of culture. Of these, 
Betty ]. Meggers’ “Environmental Limita¬ 
tion on the Development of Culture" (1954) 
may be quoted as a closely argued attempt 
to establish verifiable correlations in the 
sphere of culture history. Operating with 
four levels of culture development traceable 
in South America and Europe, she arrives 
at the conclusion (p. 822) that “the level 
to which a culture can develop is dependent 


upon the agricultural potentiality of the 
environment it occupies." This concept of 
differential cultural potentialities is apj)lied 
to the Maya problem, and seems to provide 
an explanation of certain aspects of the 
development and decline of Maya civiliza¬ 
tion consistent with the archeological 
evidence. 

Correlations between an efficient primary 
control over food supply on the one hand 
and social, political, and intellectual po¬ 
tentialities on the other, are traced also in 
a recent publication by R. J. Braidwood 
entitled The Near East and the Founda¬ 
tions for Civilization (1952). According to 
Braidwood, the first traces of food produc¬ 
tion appear around (),()()() B. C., when in 
the Near East an established food-j>roduc- 
ing settled-village type of economy seems 
to have come into being “with relative (or 
even revolutionary) suddenness" (p. 5). He 
believes that the food-producing revolution 
was dominated by the technologico-eco- 
nomic factor, but that civilization would 
not have appeared on the basis of the new 
food-producing efficiency alone; “. . . it 
was the further development of social, 
political, moral, and religious forces which 
made possible the integration of the grow¬ 
ing populations into a functioning civiliza¬ 
tion" (p. 6). The burden of providing evi¬ 
dence lor an understanding of the how 
and udiy of civilization’s appearance rests 
mainly on the prehistoric archeologist. In 
the interpretation of his artifactual ma¬ 
terials he may be aided by “the method of 
extrapolation backwards from understand¬ 
ings gained through the written records of 
later times in the same area," or even by 
“observations made in the ethnological 
present." (p. 7). 

Braidwood does not subscribe to Childe’s 
view that the change from pre-civilizational 
food production to civilization w'as again 
a change in kind C3n the technologico-eco- 
nomic level, but concurs with Redfield's 
thesis that the great change came in the 
realms of social institutions, forms of 
thought, and moral ideas, a point of view 
which has recently also been stressed by 
Peter Bensch (1952) in his article “Die 
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Entstchung cicr primaren Mochkultiireii als 
ethnologist hes Problem." 

With regard to the problem of one or 
several independent beginnings of civiliza¬ 
tion in the Old VV^orld, Braichvood tends 
to the thesis that both Egypt and Ilarappa 
draw their inspiration from Mesojmtamia. 
I'he case for an independent genesis of 
civilization in the Far East, where in the 
Yellow River basin the civili/ational level 
was reached by at least 1500 B. C., is ton- 
sidcred highly speculative, but he assumes 
that around 500 B. C. there may have been 
either one or two sejiarate cxpciimcnts in 
civilization in the New World, and he 
points (p. 2) to the possibility of using 
them as a “comparative yardstick against 
which to test our understanding of the 
civili/ational process of the Old World/* 

While it is obvious that the separate 
and, in so many respects, different lines on 
which civilization developed in the Old 
and the New World offer exceptionally 
valuable material for comparative studies, 
the thc^ory of the complete independence 
of the growth of civilization in Middle 
America and the y\ndcs, so long an article 
of faith among Americanists, can no longer 
go unchallenged. Evidence is accumulating 
that besides the trans-Pac ific diffusion of 
such isolated elements as tobacco, sweet 
pcjtatoes. and certain types of cotton, there 
have been, at definite and roughly datable 
times, movements from Asia to the west 
coast of America. 

The most recent contribution to this 
problem so relevant to the interpretation 
of American culture history is Robert von 
Heine-Geldern*s 1954 study “Die Asiatische 
Herkunft der sudamcrikanischen Metall- 
technik." Supporting liis argument with a 
wealth of striking archeological parallels 
from both sides of the Pac ific Ocean, Ilcine- 
Geldern puts forward the thesis that con¬ 
tacts between the coastal areas of China 
and Peru, w^hich began toward the end of 
the eighth century B. C., were res|>onsible 
for the introduction of gold-working in 
South America. Most of the later trans¬ 
pacific parallels joint to the Dongson cul¬ 
ture of Tonkin, and Heine-Geldern believes 
that in Colombia and in Panama metals 


became knowai only through contacts with 
the Dongson complex. These contac ts are 
likely to have taken j)lace in the fourth cen¬ 
tury B. C., a date which coincides with the 
radiocarbon dating of the Mochica culture, 
and they may have lasted until the first 
century B. (]. or even the first century A. D. 
The range, variety, and distribution of 
Dongson influences in South America, from 
Costa Rica to northern Argentina, sjieak 
for fairly intensive connections over a long 
l^eriod of time. 

It is difficult to sec how the jiarallels and 
analogies discovered by Heine-Geldern 
could be exj)lained in a way excluding 
historical connections, and w^hile he him¬ 
self emjdiasi/es the hyjiothetical character 
of some of his conclusions, there can be 
little doubt that much of his basic: thesis 
will stand the test of further work on both 
sides of the Pac ific . 'The question as to the 
one time existence of an indejiendent cen¬ 
ter of civilization in America raised by 
Braidw^ood cannot be divorced from the 
problem of trans-Pac ific migrations. Their 
occurrence, even in the form outlined by 
Heine-Geldern, does not necessarily ex¬ 
clude the jXKssibility of an indejiendent 
concentration of civilizationary forces in 
the Andean rc*gion and Central America, 
a concentration which may have needed 
only the stimulus of some advanced tech- 
niejues to blossom into full-fledged high 
civilizations. The fact that similar stimuli 
undoubtedly reached Occxinia without j^ro- 
ducing such results, and cultural radiation 
from the civilizations of the Near East and 
Euroj)e have never given rise to a com- 
jxirable develoj)ment in Africa south of the 
Sahara, would seem to speak for such a 
possibility. 

Heine-Geldern's argument is based al¬ 
most exclusively on archeological evidence, 
and it j)erhaps is significant that the final 
word in the controversy over trans-Pacific 
culture contacts is likely to be sjjoken by 
j)rehisloric archeologists and not by eth¬ 
nologists. It is in the evaluation and in¬ 
terpretation of archeological data that 
T. Heyerdahrs voluminous \vor\i, American 
Indians in the Pacific (1952), as indeed his 
whole theory of the j^eopling of Polynesia 
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from America, reveals its most serious 
weaknesses. 

The discovery of new archeological facts 
and the consequent reinterpretation of 
known data has led to a complete reversal 
also in another sphere of ethnological re¬ 
search, namely that concerned with the 
origin and early stages of animal domestica¬ 
tion. For the past fifty years continental 
ethnologists have given a great deal of 
thought to this prolilem. The independent 
development of pastoralism from the primi¬ 
tive food-gathering and hunting cultures, 
and the subsequent role of the nomadic 
pasioralists in the formation of ancient 
Asiatic civilizations, was one of the basic 
theories of the late Wilhelm Schmidt. De¬ 
parting from Kduard Hahn’s theory of the 
development of cattle domestication among 
settled agricultural populations, Sdimidt 
and his school laid great stress on the 
antiquity and independence of reindeer 
and horse breeding by Central Asian 
nomads, and believed that the domestica¬ 
tion of cattle was a later achievement re¬ 
sulting from the impact of nomadic horse- 
breeders on settled farmers. Archeological 
discoveries in the Near East, a useful sum¬ 
mary of which has recently been provided 
by Dyson (195.8), have proved this thesis 
untenable, and the past three years have 
seen the publication of a number of studies 
containing a reassessment of the whole 
problem (e.g., Hancar, 1952; jettmar, 1952, 
1958, 1954; Zeuner, 1954). 

Karl Jettmar (1952), for instance, has 
surveyed the data which have a bearing on 
the early history of reindeer domestication, 
and comes to tlie conclusion that reindeer 
l)reeding on an economic scale is a com¬ 
paratively late development, certainly later 
than the domestication of cattle, which may 
have provided the model for the domestica¬ 
tion of the reindeer. Archeological finds in 
the area of the reindeer’s natural habitat 
(e.g., in the Minussinsk and the Altai re¬ 
gions) have sliowm that up to the middle 
of the third millennium B. C. there were in 
this region no domestic animals at all, and 
that in the Baikal area the first bones of 
domestic animals appear about 3000 B. C^. 
However, they are not those of reindeer 


but of cattle and sheep, and all sites which 
yield such animal bones have significant 
connections with southern cultures. 

I'he evidence leaves little doubt that the 
domestication of cattle, sheep, and horse 
did not originate on the steppe-belt lying 
immediately to the south of the reindeer 
area, but that developed forms of paslcjral 
economy spread into that area from regions 
further to the south. Hence reindeer domes¬ 
tication cannot have influenced the de¬ 
velopment of the breeding of other herd 
animals, a circumstance which rules out 
the earlier theories of Sdimidt and F. Flor, 
and seems also to militate against the recent 
hypothesis by Henn Polhausen (1954), who 
tries to trace the early domestication of 
reindeer and other domestic animals to a 
phase at the end of the Paleolithic age, 
when nomadic hunters began to “accom¬ 
pany” herds of wild reindeer, until the 
animals became tame enough to submit to 
domestication. 

Jettmar and more recently F. E. Zeuner 
(1954) have pointed out, however, that 
(boon’s excavations in Iran, and particularly 
tile evidence from the Belt cave on the 
coast of the (Caspian Sea, suggest the do¬ 
mestication of such “nomadic” animals as 
goat and sheej) by hunting people in late 
Mesolithic times. Zeuner (1951, pp. 351, 352) 
seems to be in sympathy with a hypothesis 
which puts the domestication of nomadic 
animals, such as goat and sheep, before that 
of cattle, but whether the domestication of 
goat and sheep prior to the rise of an agri¬ 
cultural economy ultimately will be proved 
or ncjt, the theory of a pastoral nomadism 
based on the early domestication of the 
hor.se by the peof)les of the .Asian steppes 
as held by W. Schmidt must be considered 
dead. And with it died the idea that pas¬ 
toral warriors were the organizing and 
politically dominant element within the 
first advanced civilizations ba.sed on a com¬ 
bination of farming and animal husbandry. 

I'he abandonment of the Hirtenkultnr- 
kreis, however, is not the only reassessment 
of culture historical theories postulated by 
the iiiembc^rs of the Vienna School. Judging 
from recent publications, one can hardly 
doubt that the very concept of Kulturkreis 
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in the sense developed by Graebner and 
Schmidt has largely been discarded. Josef 
Haekel (1952-1953) expresses this very 
clearly in an article on the cultural strati¬ 
fication of Brazil when he cpiestions, 
“whether the Kultiirkreise as hitherto de¬ 
fined, have ever really existed.” He argues 
that the “span of life” of culiuial elements 
can show great variation, and that “some 
cultures are very conservative, in regard 
to certain elements, while others are not.” 
While tlie original concej)t of tlie Kultur- 
kreis is based on the assumption of “a pro¬ 
longed persistence of cultural elements and 
an enduring, basically stable and so-to-say 
organic association {VergescUschaftun^ of 
elements and phenomena, which embrace 
all essential parts of diltural life” (p. 969), 
Haekel suggests that superficially similar 
culture-complexes in different parts of the 
world may have come into being at distinct 
times and through an incidental accumula¬ 
tion of the constituent culture-elements, 
and that such apparently analagous culture- 
complexes never may have belonged to an 
originally homogeneous Krris. To obviate 
a future error of lumjnng together basically 
dillerent, though outwardly somewhat simi¬ 
lar. cultural phenomena, Haekel insists 
that “historically orientated” ethnologists 
should pay special attention to the study 
(if local cultural processes and changes, 
which are just as much historical events 
as migrations and transmissions of culture- 
elements. “The historical method of eth¬ 
nology,” he continues (p. 970), “is in need 
of a far-reaching extension, of a sharpening 
and a deepening of its criteria. Particular 
emphasis must be laid on research into 
local factors, into the inner life of a cid- 
ture, in wdiich judiciously }>lanned investi¬ 
gations into structural and functional prob¬ 
lems, as w^ell as the recognition of overt 
and covert patterns can be valuable aids.” 

Haekel sets out to apply these principles 
to an investigation of the cultural strati¬ 
fication of Brazil, the results of which he 
himself considers in the nature of a pre¬ 
liminary working hypothesis. Taking one 
group of tribes after the other, he attempts 
to isolate the various strata, and arrives at 
a pattern, infinitely more complex and de¬ 


tailed than any of the earlier historical 
reconstructions. He does not subscribe, 
however, to Levi-Strauss*s theory of de¬ 
generation and cultural impoverishment, 
and when he finds that in the region now^ 
inhabited by the North-western Ge, who 
lack pottery, there existed a prehistoric 
culture with a comparatively developed 
ceramic, he concludes that the Ge, coming 
from the savannas of Eastern Brazil, must 
have pushed out or exterminated the pre¬ 
historic, more advanced, pottery-makers. 
(Cf. also Baldus, 195d). 

After a detailed analysis of a large num¬ 
ber of “culture phases,” Haekel (1953, 
p. 156) comes to the conclusion that the 
Kulturkreise postulated by Schmidt on the 
basis of apparent similarities with Oceanic 
cultures, must be abandoned even as a 
wwking hypothesis. “The possibility of an 
old wwld origin of specific cultural ele¬ 
ments and institutions must always be kept 
in mind . . . ‘mass immigrations' of old 
world populations across the Pacific, how¬ 
ever, must be excluded. Thus 1 see great 
difficulties in the w^iy of the assumption 
that whole ‘Kulturkreise' .should have en¬ 
tered South America by w^ay of the Pacific.” 

The doubts of many members of the 
Vienna School in the absolute primitivity 
and archai.Sm of many contemporary hunt¬ 
ing and collecting peoples—the Altx>6lker 
of Schmidt's terminology—has been voiced 
also by Paul Schebesta. In his book Die 
Negrito Asiens (1952a) he states explicitly: 
“We must abandon the idea that the 
Negritos are untouched peoples. But the 
people with whom the Andamanese, the 
Semangs and the Negritos came in contact, 
w^ere of a different type. In regard to the 
Andamanese the position is not yet clear; 
among the Semangs the influence of the 
Veddid Senoi is predominant, while the 
impact of the zXustronesian quadrangular- 
axe culture and also the Mon-Khmer w^ave 
must be taken into account. The Aeta have 
been subjected to several cultural waves. 
. . In another and later context (1954, 
p. 691), how^ever, Schebesta takes a more 
positive view of the archaism of the culture 
of present-day food-gatherers: “I’he degree 
of the lack of differentiation in a culture 
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(Kulturundi/lerenziertheil) taken as a whole 
is everywhere the best criteriuin for the 
rehitive antiquity (eniwirklurigsgeschicht- 
liche Alter) of a culture. That on tlie basis 
of this criterium the Altvblker reflect pri¬ 
mordial conditions {die Urzeit) better than 
others, seems to be beyond all doubt.** 

This view is shared by W. Nippold 
(1954, p. 87), whose recent study of the 
early forms c^f private property rests on the 
assumption that undifferentiated cultures 
of hunters and collectors have retained a 
number of extremely ancient traits, and 
that fn^ni these one may draw' conclusions 
regarding the beginnings of human cul¬ 
tural life. 

The shifting of interest and emphasis 
among the members of the Vienna School 
is noticeable in the recent writings of even 
so close an associate of the late Father 
Schmidt as Wilhelm Koppcrs. In a paper 
read on August 27, 1954, at the Congress 
of Americanists in Sao Paulo, lor instance, 
Koppers declaies himself in favor of an 
approach to problems of historical ccjnnec- 
tions which starts from the more recent 
and tangible materials, and then, going 
backwards and, so-to-say, lifting layer after 
layer, tries to penetrate to the older and 
finally the oldest common features. This 
approach is, as he emphasizes, diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the method which he 
himself fcjllowed in his early attein{)t to 
establish a cultural connection between 
Southeast Australia and the extreme south 
of South America. 

In the same pa])er, Kopj)ers points out 
that the primitive North American food- 
gatherers, whom Schmidt regarded as rep¬ 
resentative of an IJrkultur, can be linked 
wdth Neolithic hunting-cultures, and that 
hence they cannot be equated with a true 
Urkuliur, Though in North America the 
Neolithic hunters were preceded by late- or 
post-Pleistocene food-gatherers, there is no 
evidence of a ‘'genetic*' continuity betw'een 
the respective prehistoric cultures, and it 
must be considered doubtful, therefore, 
w'hether the religious com|dex delineated 
by Schmidt can be attributed to the late 
Paleolithic hunters or whether it was 
brought to America by immigrants of Neo¬ 


lithic culture. Koppers believes that this 
complicated problem cannot be solved on 
the basis of American data alone, but else- 
wdiere (Ko})pers, 1955) he has expressed 
himself in favor of the general validity of 
Schmidt's thesis regarding the religions 
typical of the most primitive and “ancient** 
peoples. 

From the late P. Wilhelm Schmidt’s pen, 
the period under review' im hides, in addi¬ 
tion to a number of articles, a contribution 
to Historia Miindi (Schmidt, 1952a), and 
tw'o more volumes of his monumental w ork, 
Der Ursf)ni7i(r der Gottesidcc (1952c, 1951). 
These two volumes do not deal with the 
religions of primitive tribes, but contain 
an analysis based on historic as well as 
ethnographic sources cjf the ritual and the 
religious beliefs of such advanced |)eoples 
as tlie Mongols, the Buiiats, the S'akuts, 
and the Yukagirs. 

Among the more rc^cent anthropological 
jiLiblications there is nothing to match in 
scope and volume the material pr(‘sented 
in this great encyclopedia of primitive and 
j>re-literatc religions. For the work of most 
modern anthropologists, whether histori¬ 
cally or sociologically inc lined, is weighted 
in favor of a description or analysis of 
individual societies or cultures rather than 
of incpiiries into general jn-oblems in a 
Avorld-widc frame of reference. 

One of the few’ anthropological works 
aiming at a synthesis of culture history is 
Kunz Diltmer's AUgeineirie Vdlkerhunde 
(1954), a book modest in volume but am¬ 
bitious in concept, which sets out to give 
a general outline of the cultural develop¬ 
ments from the “beginnings’* up tcj the 
rise of high civilizations. There is the 
implicit assunqjtion that ethnographic: data 
frenn con tern f)c^rary primitive j>eoj>le j)er- 
mit a reconstruction of the grow'th of cul¬ 
ture in general terms, but when he deals 
with such spec ilic problems as the early do- 
inesticatifjn of aniiiials and plants, Dittmer 
relies largely cjii archeological evidence. In 
contradistinc tion to the conce|>t of culture 
as an entity inde|>endent of individual 
societies, first developed by Frobenius and 
recently revived by I^eslie A. White, Ditt¬ 
mer regards culture as “tied to a specific 
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ethnic unit/' Cultural elements are likely 
to be borrowed from other ethnic units 
only if they can be fitted into the structure 
of a people's own culture. Often this can 
be achieved only by a certain transforma¬ 
tion or even a change in function. “For 
a culture will always try to assimilate bor¬ 
rowings as well as new creations to its own 
pattern and thereby invest them with the 
expression of its own ‘spirit'.’’ (pp. .SO-31). 

Despite the explicit recognition of the 
fundamental link betw^een a culture and a 
sfiecific ethnic unit the emphasis throughout 
the book is on “culture" rather than on 
“society" or “population." Dittmcr retains 
the term Kiilturkreis, but mentions (p. .^5) 
the difficulty of delineating Kulturhreise 
on the basis of the geographic distribution 
of cultural elements, “since their essential 
functional coordination w’ithin an organic 
structure is often not easily ascertainable." 
In continuing to speak, for instance?, of 
megalithic Kulturkreis,'* he shows him¬ 
self more conservative than the present 
members of the Vienna Schcx)l. but in his 
assessment of the so-called Urkultur or 
Kulliir der Altvdlker, he departs from the 
position taken by Schmidt and Koppers. 
Using the same argument as Lc'vi-Strauss, 
he points out (f>. 1.88) that even the most 
primitive peoples of today have an ancestry 
of “as many thcjusands of generaticjns of 
forebearers as the peo})les of the high civi¬ 
lizations," and that in the course of human 
evolution they too have undergone an 
internal development and have been sub¬ 
ject to external influences. The evolution 
of the different races of Homo .sapiens pre¬ 
supposes long periods of isolation in dis¬ 
tinct environments, and the cultural de- 
velojjinent of these races in the process of 
formation must also have taken place in 
isolation. Cultural variation, Dittrner ar¬ 
gues (p. 189), stands at the very beginning 
of human development, and hence no uni¬ 
form Urkultur can be deduced from the 
contemporary races and peoples. 

In its approach and frame cjf references 
Dittmer’s AUgemeine Volkerkunde (1954) 
appears nevertheless as a direct secpiel to 
Volker und Kulturen by Schmidt and Kop¬ 
pers (1924), and KuUurens Veje by Birket- 


Smith (1918). This continuity of emphasis 
and interest is a characteristic feattire of 
much of the ethnological writing in Con¬ 
tinental Furopc, and there can be no doubt 
that nowhere outside America—where the 
close link between prehistoric archeology 
and ethnology favors culture historical 
studies of a somewhat different type—are 
problems of culture history so much the 
focal point of anthropological research as 
in Germany, Switzerland, Austria and 
Scandinavia. Gudmund ITatt's contribution 
to Plough and Pasture, of which he and 
E. Cecil Curw-en (195.8) are joint authors, 
is a good example of this attitude, which 
he summarizes (p. 152) in the following 
passage: “Ethnographers study living forms 
which are continuously changing. Waves 
of culture have pa.ssed over the lands from 
peo[>Ie to people, even long before Western 
civilization overflowed the earth. It is the 
purpose of ethnology to elucidate these 
movements. Ethnology and archeology have 
the same goal and must co-operate." 

Birket-Smith emphasizes the same atti¬ 
tude. Discussing trends in Danish ethnol¬ 
ogy, he stated (1952, p. 122): “The historical 
approach is considered of paramount im¬ 
portance. Needless to say, the function of 
culture must also be studied, but function 
is only understood against the background 
of cultural development: if the study of 
function is further limited mainly to kin- 
shij) relations, as some modern ethnologists 
seem to wush, who then is to explore the 
vast field of the history of human civi¬ 
lizations?" 

I'he solid achievements of Scandinavian 
and particularly Danish historical ethnol¬ 
ogy lie, above all, in the field of Eskimo 
research (e.g., Birket-Smith, 195.8), in wdiich 
a combination of archeological and ethno¬ 
graphic studies has led to the accumulation 
of a most im|>ressive body of knowledge on 
cultural stratification and early migrations. 

But the interests of Scandinavian eth¬ 
nologists are not confined to the ethnog¬ 
raphy of the Arctic, to which the) have 
made so great a contribution. I'he wide 
range of their studies recently has been 
exemplified by G. Gjessing’s Mennesket og 
Kulturen (1953), a textbook of cultural 
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anthropology in two volumes, which aims 
at an overall picture of cultural develop¬ 
ments supported by studies of individual 
peoples representative of various economic 
levels and adaptations to environment. 

Though Evans-Pritchard has recently 
professed his belief in the necessity of a 
historical approach in anthropological stud¬ 
ies, departures from a strictly synchronic 
treatment of ethnographic data among 
British anthropologists relate mainly to 
specific sequences of events within the more 
or less recent past. The value of diachronic 
studies is admitted, and the potentialities 
offered by a time depth of even one or two 
centuries is being increasingly utilized. 
Surveying the ethnic compositions of the 
Tswana Tribes of South Africa, I. Schapera 
writes (1952) for instance: “To understand 
how and why these variations [in the rela¬ 
tions between chief and retainers, for in¬ 
stance] have developed, and indeed why 
the three class structure itself came into 
being, we obviously need to know a good 
deal about tribal history. It is only after 
w^e have analyzed the ethnic composition 
of each tribe, and learned how and when 
the different peoples it contains become 
incorporated, that we can proceed to com¬ 
pare adequately the resulting forms of so¬ 
cial relationships." The historical back¬ 
ground Schapera has in mind is one 
provided by oral tribal tradition, official 
records and the writings of early travelers 
and missionaries. I'hough mainly con¬ 
cerned with fairly recent history, he never¬ 
theless ventures (p. 5) some suggestions 
regarding remoter periods such as that the 
Bushmen coming from the north were the 
first people to enter South Africa. 

H. Baumann (1954) also stresses the im¬ 
portance of local culture historical research 
as part of anthropological field work. He 
points (p. 162) to the value of etiological 
tales and myths as source-material for the 
history of a people, and opposes the tend¬ 
ency to dismiss all such etiologies a priori 
as late products of a hypertrophied urge 
to rationalize and explain the origin of 
institutions or cultural achievements. Dis¬ 
cussing a number of African examples, he 
also emphasizes (p. 163) the fact, “that 


among many populations the tribal and 
clan-structure still bear the traces of their 
heterogeneous ethnic composition. Unfor¬ 
tunately in many cases no attempt has been 
made to discover whether the clans and 
clan-groups constituting an ethnic group 
(Volksturn) appear only as exogamous, and 
possibly totemistic units, or whether they 
have preserved also significant cultural 
traits, which may point to [connections 
with] a neighboring people. The incor¬ 
poration of compact residential units of 
neighboring tribes into an expanding eth¬ 
nic group is a frequent phenomenon, even 
though usually only the subsequent assimi¬ 
lation (Homogenisierung) can be ascer¬ 
tained. All the more carefully should one 
investigate all signs of ethnic differentia¬ 
tion and their associations with sub-tribes 
and clans." 

An attempt to reveal through a comjiara- 
tive analysis of ethnographic data the cul¬ 
tural stratification of a larger region is 
exemplified by A. E. Jensen's study of dual¬ 
systems in North-east Africa (1953). In this 
he isolates three cultural strata, i.e., a pre- 
Nilotic culture without dual-systems; an 
archaic, Nilotic stratum associated with 
cattle-breeding, the cultivation of grain- 
crops, and dualistic forms of social organi¬ 
zation; and a Cushitic stratum which over¬ 
laid the older strata in the East and North 
of the region and is characterized by a 
dual-system without exogamous implica¬ 
tions. Distinct from such regional studies, 
both in method and scope, is Diedrich 
Westermann's Gcsc.hichte Ajrikas (1952), 
which provides, for the first time, the 
concrete data required by those who w'ant 
to see African civilizations as a whole 
against the background of recorded and 
traditional history. Though principally an 
account of political events connected with 
the formation of African states south of 
the Sahara, Westermann's book has the 
great merit of integrating ethnological data 
into an overall picture of African culture 
history. 

A far more detailed historical account 
of an individual African people is Eva 
Meyerowitz’s Akan Traditions of Origin 
(1952), which together with her earlier 
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work. The Sacred State of the Akan (1951), 
represents an integrated picture of the 
Akan State of the Gold Coast over nearly 
a thousand years, and proves how much 
can be achieved by a i)ainstaking, and at 
the same time imaginative, study of oral 
traditions suj^ported by historical research 
of the more orthodox type. Eva Meyero- 
wit/ (1951, }). 208) distinguishes in Akan 
history four different cultural phases, be¬ 
ginning with one in which the queen is 
the sole life-giver and ruler, and—after two 
phases during which the queen’s status and 
|>owcr dec lines—ending with the establish¬ 
ment of the king as ruler of a state based 
on a territorial and military confederation. 
The main interest of this work lies in the 
closely documented and convincing demon¬ 
stration of a sequence of cultural phases 
such as-in more general works—have often 
been regarded as “conjectural” history. 
From the safely established evidence re¬ 
garding the internal developments in Akan 
State, Meyerowitz traces the history of the 
various populations back into the more 
distant j)ast, and, there too, comes to sig¬ 
nificant conclusions, such as (1952, p. 121) 
that “the Akan peoj)le . . . came originally 
from the region between Djenne and Tim¬ 
buktu, and some . . . from places further 
north in the Sahara desert. One can safely 
deduce therefore—and the descent in the 
matrilineal line is further proof of this 
contention-that the ancestors of the pres¬ 
ent Akan aristocracy were Saharan Libyan 
Berbers.” 

It is sometimes suggested that whether 
an anthropologist regards his discipline as 
belonging to the humanities or to science 
he is likely to organize his fieldwork on 
roughly similar lines. But if we ccmipare 
Meyerowitz’s work with the recent study 
of Timbuktu by H. Miner (1953) it is quite 
clear that in tlie field too different theo¬ 
retical trends are likely to lead to a con¬ 
centration on different problems and to 
an inevitable neglec t of others. 

Miner was mainly interested in the day- 
to-day relations of the individual ethnic, 
economic, and status groups, and he ac¬ 
knowledges (p. 2(i8) the difficulty of com¬ 
bining sociological and ethnological re¬ 


search: “Compared to western cities, the 
heterogeneity of Timbuctoo appears to the 
writer to be more a product of diverse cul¬ 
tural origin and less a result of elaborate 
divisiem of labor. Those two kinds of 
heterogeneity are theoretically comparable, 
hut wnth our present limited tools, we can¬ 
not analyze the signific:ance of the dif¬ 
ferences. This is particularly significant in 
that anthropologists tend to think of heter¬ 
ogeneity in terms of different cultural ori¬ 
gins, while sociologists are more inclined 
to concern themselves with heterogeneity 
stemming from elaborations of the division 
of labor.” 

A novel a|)proach to the problem of 
heterogeneity and cultural diversity among 
population groups making up a social sys¬ 
tem is contained in E. R. Leach’s Political 
Systems of Hifrhland Burma (1954). The 
main theme of this study of Kachin social 
structure is the oscillation of Kachin com¬ 
munities between conflicting .social and 
political ideologies, and Leach (p. 4) sets 
out to demonstrate that “while conceptual 
models of sexiety are necessarily models of 
equilibrium systems, real societies can never 
be in equilibrium.” The fluctuations and 
compromises between two distinct and 
fundamentally incompatible social systems 
can be represented only by a diachronic 
method and. although Leach is not pri¬ 
marily interested in history, he relies on a 
great deal of historical material to exem¬ 
plify the process involved. “It is not po.s- 
sible,” he maintains (p. 285), “to describe 
... a process of change directly from the 
observation of first-hand ethnographic data. 
What one must do is first analyze out the 
clhnograj)hic facts by reference to whole 
systems conceived of as existing in unstable 
equilibrium, and then postulate that the 
confusion of reality arises frcmi the inter¬ 
penetration of these unstable ideal systems.” 
The events of recent history, stretching 
cjver some 150 years, provide the raw ma¬ 
terial for this analysis, and with theii help 
Leach is able to show what happens when 
individuals and groups change their ethnic 
identity, and Kachins “become” Shans. Lhe 
description of such a process and its im¬ 
plication is of great relevance to general 
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problems of cultural change and ethnic 
interpenetration, two of the main factors 
in any theory of culture-history. l.each 
points out that, to the actors, such a change 
from Kachin to Shan hardly may be notice¬ 
able, and he holds (p. 287) that only the 
ethnocentric anthropologist may tend to 
suppose “that shifts in tlie culture and 
structural c^rgani/ation of a grouj) must be 
of shattering significance.” He depreciates 
the habit of anthropologists to operate with 
model systems—whether expressed in cul¬ 
tural or structural terms—conceived as 
stable and fixed systems, and believes that 
the equilibrium theory in social anthro¬ 
pology- needs drastic modification. 

Delineating in considerable detail the 
change of cultural pattern and even ethnic 
identity of sjjecific groups, I,each provides 
material of a type called f(jr by A, Lesser 
in his 1952 article “Evolution in Social 
Anthropology.” Lesser advocates the study 
of secjuential relations in which “the later 
cc;)ndiiion immediately supersedes the ear¬ 
lier,” and stresses that “the consideration 
of such conditions is basic to the problem 
of social or cultural process of change.” He 
considers (]>. 14G) that the recognition ol 
these types of problems of cidtural develop¬ 
ment has been delayed too long: “The 
criticism of evolutionists tended to end in 
a complete nihilism as regards problems of 
cultural sc*c]ucnce and development. The 
result has been an undue timidity, even a 
tal)oo, as regards suclt prcjblems.” 

"Idiis taboo has now lieen set aside, and 
problems of change and process jjlay an 
increasingly imjiortant role in modern an¬ 
thropological studies, particularly where 
historical records |)rovide some measure of 
lime de|)th. In the case of advanced civili/a- 
tions such as those of India and Southeast 
Asia the time-depth may extend over sev¬ 
eral centuries, and even sociologically ori¬ 
ented anthroj)oIogists have been drawn to 
the hisloi ical approach. An cxam|)Ie cjf this 
trend is })rovided by E. Kathleen Gough’s 
article “(Changing Kinshij) Usages in the 
Setting of Political and Ecc>nomic Change 
among the Nayars of Malabar” (1952), 
which leads to a conclusion greatly at 
variance with the rc^sidts of those accultura¬ 


tion studies which, in Leach’s words (195*1, 
p. 284), confined themselves to an “analysis 
of the swapping of particular traits between 
j^articular isolate cultures over a |>articular 
histcjrical period of lime.” Summing up her 
argiiinent Gough states (|). 86) that “analy¬ 
sis of the j)rocess of change in a kinship 
system over a period of time fails to reveal 
discontinuity. 'The Nayar system has, over 
a }>eriod cjf two hundred years, changed 
from a very extreme form of matriliny into 
a ihlateral' system with only a weak tend¬ 
ency to matriliny; but the later system de¬ 
veloped impcrct*])tibly out of the earlier. 
I’his kinship change has been part of a 
process of growth taking ])lace in the total 
social structure and not merely the direct 
adoption, by a ‘contracted’ from a ‘con¬ 
tracting’ group, of a set of behavior j)atterns 
and a pattern of kinship terms.” 

A study of kinship organi/ation in India 
by Irawaii Karve (195‘^) extends over an 
infinitely greater period. Utilizing material 
crontainecl in Vedic and epic Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, Karve describes the development of 
Indian kinship behavior throughout a 
])eriod of more than two thousand years, 
i.e., from epic; times to the present day. A 
peculiar feature of tin’s study are the gene¬ 
alogies and tables of kinship terms derived 
frcjin the Mahabharata, an epic su|)|)osed 
to date from about 800 B. C. They provide 
evidence for a basic continuity in kinship 
systems over a period of time immensely 
longer than that usually covered by dia¬ 
chronic studies. 

India provides yet another example feu’ 
the way in which both ethnographic data 
and dociimentaiy historical material can 
be utilized in building up the cidture his¬ 
torical framework for the study of a con¬ 
temporary society. M. N. Srinivas’ book 
Religion and Soriely atnojig the Cnorgs of 
South India (I!)52) is basically an anthro¬ 
pological study of the dominant caste- 
grouj) in the small state of Coorg, but the 
customs and ritual |)ractices current today 
are set against the background of tradi¬ 
tional Hinduism of both the All-India and 
the jirovincial tyj)e. The clarification of 
concepts which results is remarkable, and 
Srinivas is able to explain general tend- 
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encies observable throughout India, v^hich 
hitherto have not been analyzed by anthro¬ 
pological methods. Of the historical func¬ 
tion of caste, for instance, he writes (p. 3): 
“Caste guarantees autonomy to a com¬ 
munity, and at the same time brings that 
community into relation with numerous 
other communities all going to form a 
hierarchy. I'he importance of such an insti¬ 
tution is obvious in a vast country like 
India which has been the meeting place of 
many different cultures in the past and 
which has always had considerable regional 
diversity. While the autonomy of a sub¬ 
caste was preserved it was also brought into 
relations with others, and the hierarchy was 
also a scale of generally agreed values. 
Every caste tended to imitate the customs 
and ritual of the topmost caste, and this 
was responsible for the spread of Sanskriti- 
zation. When this ]>rocess is viewed on a 
continental scale and over a period of at 
least 2,500 years, it is easy to sec how 
Sanskritic ideas and beliefs penetrated the 
remotest hill-tribes in such a manner as not 
to do violence to their traditional beliefs. 
Caste enabled Hinduism to proselytize 
without the aid of a church.” 

VVOiereas Srinivas has demonstrated the 
spread of Sanskritic ideas among the lower 
castes and aboriginal tribes, von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf (1953b) has analyzed certain 
aspects of the interaction between Hindu 
and tribal ideologies which suggest a flow 
of concepts in the reverse direction. The 
concej)t of a separable soul, for instance, 
and the idea of transmigration and rein¬ 
carnation, whic h were foreign to the V^edic 
Aryans, but are prominent in post-Vedic 
thought, are traced to eschatological beliefs 
characteristic of autochthonous, non-Aryan 
tribes, and, in this connection, it is pointed 
out (p. 17) that “to approach connic:ting 
customs and ideas in popular Hinduism 
solely through the classical literature or 
the brahmanic a 1 tradition is not likely to 
lead us to a full understanding of their 
basic nature. For the discrepancies are ob¬ 
viously due to a super-imposition of tradi¬ 
tions stemming from different cultural 
horizons.” 

An attempt to isolate by a combination 


of archeological, ethnological, and histori¬ 
cal studies such different cultural horizons 
within a limited area, namely the island of 
Bali, has been made in a volume produced 
by Goris and Dronker (1952?) in co(i[>era- 
tion with the archeologist Th. van dcr 
Hoop. From their analysis, supported by 
c'xtensive illustrative material, emerges a 
culture history of Bali in which elements 
of indigenous pre Hindu culture (e.g., 
megalithic sanctuaries, animal sacrifices, 
ritual cock-fighfing. etc.) can be distin¬ 
guished clearly from the Hindu culture 
introduced, not from nearby Java, but di¬ 
rect from India in the eighth century A. D. 

The influence of Indian culture on the 
civilizations of Southeast Asia, and jjar- 
ticularly on the development of social sys¬ 
tems and legal concepts, is stressed also in 
Robert Lingat’s comparative study Les 
Reffimes Mntrimoniaux dii Sud-Est de VAsie 
(1952). The manner in which this influence 
was exercised was quite different from the 
im})aci of Chinese custom and law on such 
countries as Viet Nam. For there was nc^ 
Indian “colonization” in the narrow sense 
of the term, but only a “colonisation spirit- 
uelle, due, non a la conejuete, mais an 
prestige qu’exerce naturellement tine civi¬ 
lisation superieurc sur des populaticms 
de moeurs encore primitives.” Basic io 
Lingai's argument is the idea that the 
present marriage-systems and family laws 
can be understood and cxj^lainecl only as 
a result of a fusion of indigenous, CJiinese, 
and Indian ideas, a fusion in which, how¬ 
ever, indigenous concepts have largely 
prevailed. 

A growing interest in the social and cul¬ 
tural problems of higher civilizations is an 
unmistakable trend in present-day anthro¬ 
pology, but the concrete application of an¬ 
thropological field-techniques to the study 
of such civilization, so far has b(*en confined 
to certain areas. Outstanding in volume 
and cjuality are the studies of Central and 
South American civilizations. In India, 
Southeast Asia, China, and Japan, there 
have been promising beginnings, but the 
Arabic-speaking Near East remains largely 
an until led field. 

The desirability of extending the anthro- 
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]>ologisl’s frame of reference to the higher 
civilizations is widely recognizetl, however, 
and the following statement of D. Mandel- 
baiim (195.S, pp. 177-178) reflects a general 
trend: “The advantages for anthropology' 
in working with national cultures and 
literate peoples are major. Documentary 
historical materials are available to provide 
the time perspective necessary lor generali¬ 
zations concerning cultural processes.” 

Interest in advanced, literate populations 
has biought anthropologists face to face 
with historical jiroblenis, and the cjuestion 
has been asked whether they have adec|uat.e 
tools to tackle such problems of long-term 
process. Robert Red field and his associates 
are of the opinion that anthropologists can 
contribute to the understanding of the cul¬ 
tural processes peculiar to the great historic 
civilizations, and they operate freely with 
historical concepts. Leach, on the other 
hand, vc^icing the difficulties social anthro¬ 
pologists experience when dealing with 
historical problems, states (1951, j). 282) 
more cautiously: “We functional anthro¬ 
pologists are not ‘anti-historicar by prin¬ 
ciple; it is simply that we do not know how 
to fit historical materials into our frame¬ 
work of concepts.” 

A most penetrating and illuminating 
review of the conceptual apjnoaches of 
various leading anthropc^logists to the basic 
problems of culture history is contained 
in David Bidney's Theoretical Anthropol- 
ogy (195.S, pp. 250-285). His own position 
becomes apparent when he declares him¬ 
self in sympathy with Evans-Priichard’s 
humanistic: philosc^phy of culture, but de¬ 
nies that the so-called historical method 
as such leads necessarily cither to a human¬ 
istic or to a naturalistic and deterministic 
approach to the data cjf culture history. 
According to Bidney the nature of ap¬ 
proach depends solely “upon one’s meta- 
historical presuppositions, or philoso|)hy of 
history and science.” lie does not agree, 
however, that anthropology is no more 
than a kind of historiography, but suggests 
that one may maintain the inse|)arability 
of pattern and j)rocess in c:ulture history. 
Ihe historian “should be interested in 
analyzing objective historical j)rcjcesses, as 


well as in evaluating significant patterns, 
without subscribing to the iinc:ritical as¬ 
sumption that there are natural laws of 
culture history.” 

Having taken this position Bidney ob¬ 
viously finds little common ground with 
Leslie White, who regards culture as a 
reality sui generis, subject to its autono¬ 
mous processes and law's. He comes “to the 
conclusion (p. 271) that White's diveme of 
history from evolution renders history un¬ 
intelligible and evolutionary processes of 
no pragmatic value to the ethnologist.” A 
major contradiction in White's theory is, 
according to Bidney, the assumjition that 
the evolutionary law's may not be regarded 
as re-exemplified in the historical process. 
“For a non-repetitive law is ... a con¬ 
tradiction in terms.” 

At the end of his review' of current 
trends, Bidney states (p. 280) his ow'ii posi¬ 
tion and defines history as “our human 
description and interpretation of any nat¬ 
ural process or sec|iicnce in the context of 
space and time.” This definitiejn im|>lies 
that “culture history in particular com¬ 
prises a study of both patterns, or forms, 
and processes and that it is fallacious to 
limit the study of histmy to forms without 
processes.” Broccss and form cannot be 
separated and it is entirely arbitrary to 
assign form to history and process to sci¬ 
ence, But the historian and the natural 
scientist look at process and forms from 
different angles. 'Lhe historian is interested 
"in understanding the origin and develop¬ 
ment of a series of forms and social institu¬ 
tions leading to a contemporary situation, 
while the natural scientist is interested 
jjriniarily in the repetitive character of 
natural |)rocesses and in the universal jirin- 
ciples which govern the relations betw'een 
natural phenomena. This does not mean 
that the historian may not arrive at certain 
generalizations concerning the basic fac tors 
which determine the course of social and 
c ultural history, and he may even be con¬ 
vinced that in certain respects history, too, 
repeats itself. But the historian grants that 
in the sphere of human history there are 
many more variables than constants, while 
for the natural scientist it is the constants 
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that matter and the regularities are the 
ol)jcrts of research"' (pp. 282-283). 

Cultural history is to Kidney (pp. 283- 
281) “the study of the cultural selection and 
of the cultural evolution of mankind. 7'here 
is no predetermined immanent necessity or 
teleology in the evolution of human cul¬ 
ture, taken phylogenetically or autogeneti- 
cally, since culture is not a natural organ¬ 
ism, subject to })redetermined stages of 
growth. . . . (Culture may !)e viewed as 
an expression of human freedom f)f cre¬ 
ativity while subject to the limitations of 
nature.” He sums up his position by stat- 
ing (pp. 283-284); “The ethnological study 
of history, to be scientific, must be empiri¬ 
cal and without restraining preconceptions 
derived from positivistic: philosophies c^f 
science, as to the nature of the order and 
jirocesses to be found therein. . . . While 
these may be a reason for every detail the* 
historian may discover in the course of his 
researc hes, he would be foolhardy to assume 
that everything that happens is in accord 
with precleiermined reason and law^ It is 
not the business of a scientist to discover 
'laws' where none exist.” 

The problem of the existence or non¬ 
existence of social “laws” is obviously of 
relevance to the student of culture history 
and cultural causation. For the lime being 
anthropologists are still divided on this 
issue, but the controversy loses some of its 
edge when the protagonists of the existence 
of “social law's” define them as Meyer Fortes 
has done in his Inaugural Lecture (Social 
Anthropology at Cambridge since J900, 
Cambridge University Press, 1952), where 
he stated: “Social laws refer to ideally iso¬ 
lated features of social life and can be 
stated only in terms of probabilities. The 
ccmibination of factors that make up a 
particular c^ccasion in the life of any society 
are not predictable and never will be, 
though each factor by itself may work in 
ways that can be foreseen within known 
limits of error.” This seems to distin¬ 
guish “social laws” clearly froirt the law^s 
of physics, for rncKiern }>hysics obviously 
cent Id never have been developed if not 
even complicated “combinations of factors” 
were reasonably predictable. 


In an even w’ider sense is the concept of 
“law” employed by Louis Marin, when he 
writes (1952, p. 61): “Rappelons cjue de- 
couvrir un type est Tecpiivalent de dexouv- 
rir une loi: dans I’un et I'autre cas on 
aboutit a une gcMicralite, la premiere extant 
line gc7mralite par similitude, la second 
ctant une gencbaliie causale entre des causes 
et effets.” 

A representative of ethnobiology, on the 
other hand, has recently raised her voice 
against the possibility of establishing law's 
or detailed regularities in the long-term 
development of populations. In her book 
Das Problem des Volkertndes. Fine Studie 
zur historisrhen Bevolkermigsbiologie, Use 
Schwidetzky (1954) points out that apart 
from a certain link betw'een the decline of 
a people and (jualitative or quantitative 
changes in the dominant population stra¬ 
tum, no laws or rules can be deduced from 
the available ethnohistorical facts—and this 
despite the multitude of sociological theo¬ 
ries which seek to attribute the downfall 
or decline of different peoples to one and 
the same cause. “In effect every nation has 
perished or declined in its owm manner, 
even though a number of ethuobiological 
mechanisms have come into action in sev¬ 
eral cases.” And she concludes w'ith the 
statement (p. 157) that there is no possi¬ 
bility “to dediue from the fates of historic 
nations predictions for the future of living 
populations.” 

Inseparable from the problem of pre¬ 
dictability is the question whether social 
anthropology is a science or a Ijraiich of 
history. This question, which for years has 
been debated ad nauseam is described as 
"meaningless” by Fortes (1953, p. 36), and 
as “rather unimportant” by Robert F. 
Spencer (1951), who suggests (p. 1.30) that 
“the task of analyzing, comprehending, and 
depicting cultures as grow'th and wholes 
creates a dependence on the findings of the 
natural sciences as well as those of history 
and the humanities.” 

A historical approach, in Kroeber's sense 
(1952, pp. 160-161), “preserves not only 
the time and place of its phenomena but 
also their (jualitative reality. It 'interprets' 
by putting data into an ever-widening con- 
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text. Such context includes time as an im¬ 
plicit potential, but is not primarily charac¬ 
terized by being temporal. Jn the absence 
of chronological evidence a historical in¬ 
terpretation can still develop a context of 
space, quality, and meaning, and can lie 
descriptively or ‘synchronically historical*. 
. . . 'rhe ‘scientific’ approach on the con¬ 
trary, aiming at process, can hope better 
to determine cause, which may be attain¬ 
able only contingently or implicitly by 
historical method.” 

The discussions at the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation’s 1952 Synqjosium, which are 
presumed familiar to the readers of this 
article and are therefore not quoted in 
detail, have made it jDlain that interest in 
problems of culture history persists on both 
sides of the Atlantic, even though the em¬ 


phasis on a historical—in contradistinction 
to a ‘’scientific”—approach, shows consider¬ 
able local variations. That even in a coun¬ 
try among w’hose anthropologists a decade 
ago the prestige of diachronic studies was 
at its low’est ebb, archeologists and anthro¬ 
pologists, siidi as V. Gordon (^hilde, H. S. 
Harrison, F. K. Zeuner, Daryll Forde, and 
E. R. Leach, were inclined to cooperate in 
the writing of A History of Technology 
(edited by C. Singer, E. J. Holmyard and 
A. R. Hall, 1951) perhaps can be taken as 
symj)tomatic of a revival of concern for 
historical problems, and, implicit in this 
Joint effort, is also the recognition of the 
significance of present-day primitive cul¬ 
tures, no less than of prehistoric cultures, 
as representative ty})es of early forms of 
cultural life. 
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THE Hls roRICIAI. CHARACTER OF K'l HNOl.OGY 

D iffusion is one ol the fundamental 
phenomena of cultural life, a phe¬ 
nomenon concerning the history of culture. 
I’his implies that the present investigation 
will deal with the historical aspect only of 
what in Anglo-Saxon countiies is termed 
"cultural anthropology." 

History has been delined as "the knowl¬ 
edge of the socially important develop¬ 
ments in the world of man and their evo- 
lution."* It is hardly necessary to say that 
evolution, thus understood, is very difler- 
ent from the organic evolution of natural 
history and that it means evolution due to 
human at lion and to the unfolding of all 
that the spirit of man has devised and the 
power of man has created. Evolution, thus 
defined, belongs to the realm of history. 
Are historically minded ethnologists justi¬ 
fied in claiming the same princijile for 
their own field? In other words: are the 
primitive tribes, the special subject of eth¬ 
nology, (omparablc to civilized peoples to 
the extent that historical ethnology may 
be linked to history as usually understood? 

It is interesting to learn what a historian, 
like E. Bernheirn, who specialized in the 
methods of history, thought about the mat¬ 
ter. According to him (1908, pp. *15 ff.) 
primitive jjeoples, too, should be a subject 


of history, d'here are no peoples without 
history. 

“Die Idcntiiat der Menschennalur ist das 
Grurulaxioin jeder historischen Erkenntnis. 
Demi in dcr 7'at, giibe es odcr hfitlc (‘s je gege- 
beii cin Volk oder ein Individuum, das in an- 
derer Logik diichte als wir, dcin Hass iikht Hass 
und Liebe nicht Licbc wiirt;, so wiirde uns die 
Gcsdiidite dcsselbcn nodi unzuganglidler s(‘in 
als die Bcgcbenhc iten in einein Bicncnstock." 

I'hese remarks, made half a century ago, 
have been fully confirmed by ethnological 
research. Today, the role of the individual 
personality in primitive societies is gener¬ 
ally recognized.'* I'his applies even to the 
most primitive hunters and food-gatherers, 
though among them the effectiveness of 
|>ersonal initiative is necessarily restricted 
by the small size of their bands. It is sig¬ 
nificant that Levy-Bruhl, who in 1910 pro¬ 
nounced his theory of "pre-logic thinking" 
among primitives, thirty years later felt 
bound to recant.^ Muhimann's recent at¬ 
tempt (1951, p. 105) to save "primitivity" 
(das Primitive) as a distinctive attribute of 
the older stages of human development will 
hardly meet with aj)j)roval. 

The intentional use of fire and the pres¬ 
ence of stone tools indicate dearly that even 
the most ancient men known to us were 

:: Ikrnliciin. E., 1908, p. 192. 

Koppers, W., 1928, pp. 219-265. 

Lmdiardt, M., 1949. 


Fedor. A. I... 194.1, p. 9. 
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fully human. It is impossible to assume that 
the makers of those tools were creatures 
without the power of speech, without 
family, and without any trace of spiritual 
culture. Obviously, like the primitives of 
today, they were fully in possessioti of the 
human mental equipment. Therefore they 
belong, in princi|)lc at least, to the subject 
of history.'* T’his is being more and more 
recognized, as w^as shown on the occ asion of 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation’s Interna¬ 
tional Symposium on Anthropologv held in 
New York in 1952. 

It is in the same sense that K. J. Narr 
(1953, pj). 311-355), concludes his impor¬ 
tant study, “Mensc hwerdung und iilteste 
Kultur” with the words (p. 355): 

"Als Plattforni fiir alio weitcrfiihrondon Ily- 
pothcson wordon wir also die iiltcsten sichcrcn 
Zeugnissc dor Work/ougliorstellung. dos Feuor- 
gebraucbos und dor Grosswildjagd ansehcn 
diirfon. Sie niiigen auf den erston Blick als Quol- 
Icn psychologischor Krkc^nntiiisso nur allzu diirf- 
lig orschoinen, sprochon ahor doch deutlioh von 
kausaloni Donkvormdgon, bewusstor Zielsct/.ung, 
koiistruktivor Kinbildiingskraft. .Setzung spo/i- 
fischer Beziehungeii, Abstraktionsfahigkeil, Wclt- 
gebffnothoit, Geiiioinsdiaftsleberi und Spracbo. 
Ibre gogenseitigon Be/iobiingon und Vorknup- 
fungen lassen uns auch den ‘Homo sapiens’ (in 
wiirtlicbor, niebt zoologiscb-systomaiiscbor Bo- 
doutung des Wortes) (und don ‘Homo fabor’), 
das ‘Zoon politik6n’ und den ‘Flomo loquens’ 
als Aspoktc dor spozifisch monscblidion Goistig- 
keit ersoheinon, die niebt ohnowoitoros von 
diosor wosonsniiissigon (ianzboit oinzoln losgo- 
b’ist wordon keinnon. Von oiiior Kntstobung dor 
goistigon Grundlagon dos Monse bon ini Sin no 
langsanior, se.hrittwoisor Kntwkklurig kann die 
Urgesebiebtsforsebung init ibren Miitoln nidus 
feststellen. Dainit ist oine .soldie ovolutionistiscb- 
iiiaterialistisdie J'beorie naturlidi niebt widor- 
logt; abor wor sio vertritt, muss sidi dariibor klar 
soin, dass audi or daniit oine metaphysisdio 
.Stollungnabmo voll/iobt, eine geistige Eiitseboi- 
dung, doron Fast und Veraniwortung archiio- 
logisdie Forsebungon ihm niebt abnohmen 
kbnnon.” 

The fundamental principle was clearly 
expressed by a prominent historian, Fr. 
Kern, who wrote (1952, p. 13): 

“Man kann die voile inonsebliehe Natur aus 
dor Gosebidito niebt erkennon, worm man die 

Kraft, G.. see also Koppers, VV., lf»r>2a. 


Naturvdlkor ausliisst. Sobald man dioso broite 
Basis allor meiisdilichon Gcscbiduc beriieksidi- 
tigt, stbsst man auf oine Historia perennis der 
mensdilicben Substanz.” 

In fact, there is no reason h^r not link¬ 
ing ethnology and prehiste^ry to history 
proper. This has not always been recog¬ 
nized. Ideological and practical reasons 
stood in the w*ay. The difficulties c ame from 
both sides. Historians, as for instance E. 
Meyer, rejected the inclusion of primitive 
pec^ples in history by reason of their “not 
Iiaving become historically elfeclive.”** On 
the other hand, ethnology liad drifted into 
a kind of evolutionism bcjrrowed from the 
natural sciences and got itself ipso lado 
into contrast to history. It was the historian 
F. Graebner wdio helped ethnology to over¬ 
come this dilemma by applying to it the 
principles and methods of history.' 

'Fhe difference between histoiy proper 
and ethnology is merely due to the differ¬ 
ent character of their sources, history being 
based mainly c^n written sources, while etli- 
nology has to rely almost entirely on the 
study of cultures and culture traits. Fo the 
general public, “history” means political 
history, wars, treaties, and other individual 
events, and the actions of known personali¬ 
ties. In view of the lack of written evidence, 
ethnology and prehistoric archeology have 
to renounce all this, save in a few excep¬ 
tional instances. They are concerned almost 
exclusively with culture. With regard to 
culture, they differ from history proj^er not 
in essence, but only in lacking written 
sources. 

Elhimlcjgy deals in general with contem¬ 
porary cultures. Hcjwever, it is obviems that 
the various cultures and culture traits differ 
in age. Are we able to determine tlieir rela¬ 
tive chronology, the regions where they 
originated, and their causal interrelations? 
It is here that the study of diffusion will 
have to play its decisive role. 

I»ARAI.LF.I.S AND CRITKRIA OF RKl.A'I'ION 

Historically directed ethnology w'ill have 
to rely cjii cultural jiarallels for a starting 

0 For a similar view, see Muhltnunn, W. P:., 1954. 
pp. 105-177. 

7 Koppers, VV.. 1952l», pp. 11-0.5. 
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point. We speak of such parallels if we 
meet identical or similar cultural phe¬ 
nomena in different ]>arts of the world. In 
any given case, the question whether or not 
we are faced with true relation will depend 
on the degree of conformity and the num¬ 
ber of “parallel'’ traits, i.e., on the “criteria 
of form and of quantity." Whenever this 
question is to be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, this will have to be considered as a 
proof of diffusion. It will provide a means 
of determining the presence of relation, be 
it direct or indirect, and eventually may 
also yield a clue for the chronology of the 
cultures concerned. 

The matter will best be clarified by pre¬ 
senting a special case, that of Australia. In 
this we shall rely largely on Frederic D. 
McCarthy's article (1953) on “The Oceanic 
and Indonesian Affiliations of Australian 
Aboriginal Culture." 

FII rv YEARS OF RESEARCH ON DIFFUSION IN 
AUSTRAl.IA 

Mef^arthy’s investigations have shown 
that all theories concerning Australia, as 
far as they were based on the old evolution¬ 
ist idea of the psychic unity of mankind, 
will have to be abandoned. 

“Oik* nf the earliest interpretations of the 
status of Aboriginal t iiltiirc was that of Sir W. 
Baldwin Spencer, an iridepen<lent evolutionist, 
who Ironi 1899 onwards, supported by other 
Melbourne writers, claimed that the Aborigines 
had developed everything net essary to their well 
being, considering their wants and the materials 
available, unaided from other source. This 
group also believed that all local cultures in 
Australia arc due to lo<aI causes, and that any 
attempt to compare the Aboriginal culture with 
those of the Old World, with races subjected to 
periotlic invasions of tlifferent cultures or in 
contact with higher or low'cr civilizations, will 
lead to error. 'I'lic explanation of the composi¬ 
tion of Aboriginal culture, in all its aspects, is 
here wrongly attributed to the principle of local 
causation and independent evolution, as the 
discussion below w'ill reveal. Professor Porteous, 
in 1931, claimed that the interior of Australia 
is the cultural centre but this claim is untenable 
in the light of present-day know'Iedge." ” 


This also implies the rejection of E. 
Durkheim's well-known theory concerning 
the original and primordial character of 
Central-Australian 'Fotemism. 

In contrast to the representatives of the 
old evolutionist school, McCarthy cites the 
“diffusionists," beginning with F. Graeb- 
ner. Of course, neither Graebner nor any 
one else has been able to solve all the prob¬ 
lems concerning the Australian aborigines, 
but at least a good start has been made. 

“On the other hand, an important group of 
diffusionists have accumulated convincing evi¬ 
dence of the importance of (.‘xtcrnal influences 
on Aboriginal culture. Dr. Graebner, in 1905, 
pointed out that there arc several related strata 
or levels of culture in Australia and Melanesia, 
and that traits from western Papua form an an¬ 
cient diffusion into Australia w'hcre they were 
pushed into the extreme west by those from 
eastern Papua." ® 

MtGarthy then lists Rivers, Thorpe, 
Davidson, and others who continued re¬ 
search along the lines inaugurated by 
Graebner. It is rather surprising that he 
omitted to mention Wilhelm Schmidt. 
.\fter all, none other contributed more to 
elucidate the linguistic, sociological, and 
religious situation of the Australian 
aborigines. 

“In my own papers on the subject, from 1939 
onwards. 1 have stres.sed the importance of diffu¬ 
sion, local variation and trade in the develop¬ 
ment of Aboriginal culture as we know it 
today.” 

Development of research in this direction 
w'as furthered by the inclusion of prehis¬ 
toric archeology. Here, too, McCarthy's 
point of view is definitely historical. 

“The Melbourne group led by Spencer, fol¬ 
lowed by Kenyon, Mahony, Mann and Mitchell, 
from 1899 to date, accept implicitly the hyix)th- 
eses that (1), the nature of a stone implement, 
whether it be ground, chipped or flaked, de¬ 
pends primarily on the nature of the stone 
available in any particular district, and (2), that 
there is no such thing in Australia as distinct 
stages of culture or time periods corresponding 
to the Kolithic, Palaeolithic or Neolithic. I have 
criticized this attempted explanation in other 

n //nd., p. 245. 

1“ //kV/., p. 21(i. 


McC'.arlhy, 1953. p. 245. 
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papers, suffice it to say that such an approach 
cannot solve the problems of Australian prehis¬ 
tory because current research has demonstrated 
that many relationships exist between Austra¬ 
lian, Indonesian and Oceanic lithic cultures, and 
the materialistic interpretation, or local causa¬ 
tion, must now give way to a broader cultural 
interpretation in which techniques and diffusion 
arc important factors. The history of Australian 
axe-types, for instance, is not a local problem, 
but is an integral part of the histon' of such im¬ 
plements in the Oceanic region generally just as 
arc those of New Guinea and New Zealand. Aus¬ 
tralian axes advanced as far as the round and 
lenticular transverse sections, but in Oceania 
they developed more fully with the (piadran- 
gular and hog-back types, among others. 'Miis 
latter approach is borne out by the establish 
merit of twelve prehistoric cultures, by the study 
of their geological locale and the excavatitin of 
cave floors, in South .Australia, New South 
Wales and Arnhem Land, but their relation¬ 
ships in point of age and time are not yet deter¬ 
mined. These cultures represent two main 
groups of inland and coastal setjuences.’’ 

“It is now believed that the Kloueran culture 
of the coast (Eloueraii = one of the coastal 
groups of south-eastern .Ausiralia) and tableland 
region, the Murundian of the Interior, the 
Oenpellian and Milingimbian (an axe culture) 
of Arnhem Land, arc contemporaneous cultures 
which existed at the time of European occupa¬ 
tion, and that the (Jthers extend back into the 
Mc.solithic and possibly late Palaeolithic peri¬ 
ods. It has not been possible to associate many 
of the economic, social, religious and other traits 
in Aboriginal life with the stone, bone and shell 
implements, rock paintings and engravings, and 
a few other items, of which the prehistoric cul¬ 
tures consist.” 1- 

The last sentence confirms a principle 
wdiich we (Kop|)ers, 1953/51, p. 50; also 
1931, p. 231) stated more than twenty years 
ago, i.e. that material culture, social sys¬ 
tems, and religious beliefs need not spread 
as one complex. 

Turning to the cjuestion of the origin 
of Australian cultures, McCarthy states 
(p. 248): 

“It is becoming more and more apparent that 
the sources from which Aboriginal culture has 
been developed lie ultimately in Asia. Professor 

11 Ibid., p. 240. 

i'^Ihid., pp. 247 ff. 


Elkin has linked some of the psychic practices 
with those of Tibet. Hindu culture, which pene¬ 
trated Indonesia so deeply, appears to have 
reached Australia in the music of Arnhem Land 
and in other minor ways.” 

Recently E. Drobec (1952, p. 305) pointed 
out that the medical notions and practices 
of Australian aliorigines show definite con¬ 
nections with those of aboriginal tribes in 
India. 

“We have no early or middle Pleistocene cul¬ 
tures. and the t\ jiological resemblances between 
certain biface hand-axes in the Camberian cul¬ 
ture of South .Australia and the middle Pleisto¬ 
cene Patjitanian culture of Java (which forms 
part of Movius's chopping chopper-tool culture 
of south-east .Asia) cannot be accepted as evi¬ 
dence of relationships between the two cul¬ 
tures." 1^ 

Since in this case typology is not un¬ 
equivocally convincing, McCarthy rightly 
refrains from expressing a definite opinion. 
He docs not deny the j)ossibility of connec¬ 
tion, but leaves the cjnestion open. Future? 
research may possibly change the aspect of 
the problem. In any case McCarthy does 
not allow himself to l^e trapped into the 
premature conclusion, so often met with, 
that since connection cannot yet be proved, 
independent invention must be assumed.’^ 

“The most archaic: traces of culture in .Austra¬ 
lia comprise a few Palaeolithic stone-working 
technitjues and types in our prehistoric cultures, 
such as the facetted and plain-butt knapping 
tc'chnicpies, better known as the Glactonian and 
la*valloisian. and the stone points and flake-fab¬ 
ricators in our short blade industries, but we do 
not know when they came to Australia. Another 
early relationship is that cjf pebble-choppers 
chipped on one side, with cores and hammer- 
stones, w^hich are found in Australia as the Kar- 
tan culture and south-east Asia and Indonesia 
as the Hoabinhien I culture. They belong to the 
late Pleistocene and Mesolithic periods between 
five and over ten thou.sand years ago.” 

Following Graebner's line of thought, 
McCarthy says (p. 252) with regard to the 
cullure of the first Australians: 

“Although we cannot define the original cul¬ 
ture as that occurring in cither south-western or 

McCarthy. 1053. p. 248. 

1-* Koppers, W., 19.52h. j), 24. 

McCaiihy, 1953, p. 249. 
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south-eastern Australia because diffusion has 
affected both regions to a limited degree, it is 
apparent that the relatively primitive culture of 
the south-western tribes is not far removed from 
a culture representing an admixture of Tasma¬ 
nian and early AI)original elements. Many fac¬ 
tors enter into an analysis of a problem of this 
kind, including the origin and diffusion of vari¬ 
ous customs, migrations of people, invention 
and local variation, and external affiliations, all 
of which cannot be discussc'd in detail here.” 

Here again McCarthy confirms that 
Graebner, Schmidt, and others have been 
fundamentally right in assuming that, apart 
from Tasmania and the little known South¬ 
west, the relatively oldest culture is to be 
found in the southeastern part of the Aus¬ 
tralian continent. Moreover, McCarthy 
realizes that prehistoric data alone do not 
suffice to solve this jjroblem, and that it is 
essential to co-ordinate the ethnologic, lin¬ 
guistic, and anthropological facts. [. Ilae- 
kel’s recently published article (1951) on 
ethnologic and jjrehistoric problems of Aus¬ 
tralia would seem to meet this request as 
far as possible under present conditions. 

It is interesting to follow^ the trend of 
McC^arthy’s reasoning, based on years of 
intensive study of the Australian “Avenues 
of Diffusion.’' 

“Earlier writcTS have laid stress upon separate 
migrations of Aboriginal people to t?xplain the 
differentiations of culture* that exist in Australia, 
but 1 do not believe this lacu:>T to be as inqnw- 
tant as the* injections or streams of culture traits 
wliicli passed through a limited number of entry 
points in CajK* York, Arnhc'in l.and and the 
Kimberleys. In other words, the Aboriginc-s’ is 
not an isolated culture which developed inde¬ 
pendently as is commonly supposed; it is one 
that has thrived, in a limited manner, on the 
continuous progress of Oca'anic culture's with 
their roots in Asia. 'Ehus we can distinguish a 
very large number of customs among all aspects 
of Aboriginal culture which have an unbroken 
distribution from Australia into New Guine'a 
and Melanesia, and some further afield. 'Ehey 
include customs whieh are ancient in Australia’s 
cultural terms, anel many eithers of more recent 
e)rigin which have a liniiteel elistribution in the 
north anel cast, and which leave ne> doubt that 
they were intreKluced via Cape ^'e)rk whence 
they spreael ewer the continent. ’Ehe avenues e>f 
tlu'se culture's are obviotis.” 

McCarthy, 19.5.1, pp. 2yZ ff. 


“The contact between the Torres Strait 
islanders and Cape York Aborigines has been 
leing and intimate, as has that between the for¬ 
mer and the Daudai-Fly river district Papuans. 
Physical anthropologists have shown conclu- 
sively that Melanesoid physical charactc'rs arc 
prersent in northeastern Queensland and Cape 
York, and social anthropologists have revealed 
how deeply initiatir)n and hero-cults, together 
with carving in the round, from New (;uin(‘a 
and lorres Strait, have penetrated the aborig¬ 
inal culture in Cape York where the bow and 
arrow, skin-drurn, and other un-Australian para¬ 
phernalia are used. The areas of local variation, 
in the material culture coincide only to a limi¬ 
ted extent with the known distributions of 
languages, forms of social organisation, and 
physical variations.” 

Here are the main facts resulting frcmi 
McCarthy’s study of Australian cultural 
history: 

1. A more or less common basis charac¬ 
terized by a hunters’ and food-gatherers’ 
economy. 

2. Recurrent participation in the de¬ 
velopment of cultural traits in Melanesia, 
etc., though tlic original appropriative 
economy was not discarded. 

3. The cultural aspect as indicated by 
ethnology and prehistory agrees to a con¬ 
siderable extent with the results of lin¬ 
guistic and somatological research. How¬ 
ever, the distribution of elements of 
material culture does not always coincide 
with that of languages and social systems. 

The cultural relations between Australia 
and Melanesia are .so numerous that Mc¬ 
Carthy (pp. 253 fl.) was unable to list them 
all and refers readers to the special litera¬ 
ture on the subject. The following passage 
is of |>arlicular interest. 

“There is a small group of half a dozen traits 
introduced from Torres Strait into Cape York, 
and another .small group—fish and game nets 
and netted bags—is present in both Australia 
and New Guinea but not in T orres Strait. This 
example of discontinuous distribution does not, 
in my opinion, negative the probability of a re- 
lation.ship between the Australian and New 
Guinea occurrences.” 

McC^arthy recognizes that, in this case, 
the criteria of form and number will not 

17 I hid., p. 253. 

I hid., p. 254. 
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allow of any doubt concerning the rela¬ 
tions between the cultural complexes in 
question, des})ite the absence of continuity 
in distribution. In any case he refuses the 
easy solution of assuming independent 
origin. How thoroughly convinced he is 
of the imporlante of diffusion in Aus¬ 
tralian cultural history show's in his own 
words: 

“ Fhc process of uiflusion is an element of 
Aboriginal culture that has alw'ays been active 
from the earliest times to the present day.” 

How'ever, McC^arthy realizes that diffu¬ 
sion is not all. 

“Apart from diffusion, another very imjK)r- 
tant factor in cultural development is that of 
lotal variation caused by the nature and .scat¬ 
tered occurrences of raw materials used for mak¬ 
ing various articles.” 

'"rhe.se areas of local variation in the material 
culture coincide only to a limited extent with 
the known distribution of languages, forms of 
social organisation, and physical variations.” 

As pointed out elsewdicre (Ko{>pers, 
1952b, p. 33), it is only natural that, given 
the continuance of a hunters’ and food- 
gatherers’ economy, loc:al developments will 
affect material culture, rather than the re¬ 
spective social systems or religious and 
mythological noticjns, although there is no 
fixed rule in this respect. 

McCarthy (1953, }). 257) makes the fol¬ 
lowing significant statement: “Invention, 
as such, is not a feature of Aboriginal cul¬ 
ture.” McCarthy attribute's this to the Au.s- 
tralians’ apj)ropriative economy: 

"The stabilisation of their economic and 
ritual life, the limitation of transport, and the 
satisfactory efficiency of their material culture, 
have given the Aborigines little impetus to 
change their artifacts in any radical fashion.” 22 

In the introduction rjf his article (P.2‘14), 
McCarthy tone hes upon the same idea, and 
though he uses Australia as a typical ex¬ 
ample, he permits himself to glance tow'ard 
the general history of mankind. 

Ibid., p. 2ri5. 

20 Ibid., p. 

21 Ibid., pp. 2r)(i If. 

22 ihid., p. 2r»7. 


"Thus the historical background, conserva¬ 
tism, isolation and environment are among the 
principal factors which have led the Aborigines 
to perpetuate their traditionally established 
semi-nomadic economy. This mode of living is 
not altogether undc'sirable, even though it was 
followed by man for a million years or .so before 
pastoralism and agriculture w’ere developed. It 
is adaptable to varying environments, and it 
forces the inhabitants to integrate thenrselves 
Ixjth economically and ritually more intensively 
than do both pastoralism and agriculture.” 

We mention our expression of similar 
views thirty years ago (Koppers, 1924, pp. 
42f3 ft.). 

'I'he final .section of McCarthy’s paper 
(|). 258) deals wdth "Barter and Exchange.” 
Here too, there are no fixed rules or law's. 

". . . some (traits .spread) more cpiickly than 
others, but generally speaking, the older traits 
more extensively.” 

This was also stressed by Birket-Smith 
(1953), who emphasizes the non-existence of 
laws in this respect and the necessity to 
judge any given case according to its s})e- 
cial circumsiances. 

Concerning the chronological problem, 
McCarthy says (j>. 258): 

‘T he time-fac tor in diffusion is an extrcrniely 
interesting one about which little is known in 
.Australia. The rapid diffusion of the tobacco 
and smoking complex in Oceania during the 
past three centuries illustrates how a trait can 
be ab.sorbed so completely into a culture that 
it appears on tlu^ surface to be a basic or inte¬ 
gral custom. It is paralleled in Australia by the 
rapid spread of major rituals in the Northern 
'EcTritory, Arnhem Land, the Kimbcrleys, and 
Cape York. Herein, too, is exemplified the man¬ 
ner in w’hich iritroduc:ed customs either supplant 
those already practised or are adoptcxl as com¬ 
plementary to the latter. Diffusion is also re¬ 
vealed by the names of objects. 4 here are many 
tribc'S in eastern New South Wales which de¬ 
noted the spear-thrower by xvotmnara or a vari¬ 
ation of this name indicating the line of diffu¬ 
sion of both the implement and its name. Many 
other examples of this type of diffusmn may be 
found in Aboriginal cultun*.” 

CoTicluding (p. 258), McCarthy stresses 
the fundamental and decisive importance 
of research on diffusion for the solution of 
the problems of Australian culture. 
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“It is obvious from the al)ove diseussion that 
the cultural history and affiliations of aboriginal 
Australia constitute a prr)bl(>m of sonic complex¬ 
ity. The evidence for believing that culture in¬ 
fusion has been considerable is so overwhelming 
that the point can no longer be disputed.” 

Of course McCarthy (pp. 258-259) real¬ 
izes that we are not yet able to solve all the 
relevant problems. 

“We can up to a point distinguish the groups 
of traits, or the culture of the various inove- 
iiients of people which entered or made contact 
with Australia, including the Tasmanians, one 
or more waves of Australians, the Melanesians 
and Indonesians—but the antujuity of these 
movements is unknown. It has not yet been 
prfived that it followed the classical chronology 
of Tasnianians, Australians. Melanesians, Poly¬ 
nesians and Indonesians into the Oceanic re¬ 
gion, but it is apparent that the Australiati prob¬ 
lem is an integral part of the Oceanic one.” 

DIFFUSION IN A HIGH CIVILIZAI ION 

Obviously, research on diffusion will 
yield the best results wdieii written histori¬ 
cal sources are available. It was a happy 
inspiration that proinjjted Margaret T. 
Hodgen (1950, 1952), to study the role of 
diffusion and acculturation in the history 
cd* English civilization. She deals with the 
w'hole period from about 2500 B. C. to the 
beginning of the twentieth century A. D. 
'riie results are of genuine interest and 
should be given full attention by ethnolo¬ 
gists and prehistorians. 

it is surprising to see how many innova¬ 
tions were introduced into England by dif¬ 
fusion from abroad and w'ere eventually 
fused into local culture. Lack of space here 
forbids citation of details, tempting though 
it is. Separate chapters deal with innova¬ 
tions as known by historical documents and 
their integration into the social surround¬ 
ings; with the process of diffusion; and 
finally with the role which historical events, 
particularly the immigration of new ethnic 
groups, played in the introduction of new 
techniques. Miss Hodgen rejects all at¬ 
tempts “to discover and describe the natu¬ 
ral laws of change” by applying ihe meth¬ 


ods of the natural sciences to the study of 
culture. 

“Hence, w^heii students of man adopt the pro¬ 
cedure of natural science, when they elect with 
natural science to discover or describe the na¬ 
tural laws of change, and when, like natural 
scientists they abstract from the historical and 
the dated, they at one and the same time ignore 
that which is most characteristic of man, as a 
human and historic;al being.” 

However, we can hardly agree with Miss 
Hodgen‘s notion that the lack of written 
sources does not permit definite conclusions 
about diffusion and acculturation in pre¬ 
historic times. In this respect w^e rather 
side with the opinions of Kroeber (1918, p. 
702) and of Childe (1951, p. LS ff.). We may 
also refer to the case of Australia as dis¬ 
cussed above. IVue, Herskovits considers 
the dynamics of diffusion to be the sole 
legitimate subject of ethnologic research on 
this matter. This is no doubt too one-sided. 
Of course, w^henever it is possible, w^e must 
attempt to establish, not only the fact of 
diffusion, but also the reason why it took 
place and the way in which it was clfet ted. 
In this, Herskovits is right. Diffusion never 
con.sists of the mere mechanical introduc¬ 
tion of new traits. There is always selec¬ 
tion and integration into the existing cul¬ 
tural tradition. However, where there are 
no wTitten sources and the jjrocess cannot 
actually be observed, the knowledge of the 
fact itself wdll still retain its value. 

Miss Hodgen (1952, pp. 118 ff.) docs not 
do full justice to Graebner in simply link¬ 
ing him to Elliot Smith and accusing him 
of having adhered to n priori a.ssumptions. 
She obviously knows his theories only from 
second hand sources and probably would 
judge him differently had she read some of 
his work in the original. Nevertheless, this 
.shall noi impair the plea.sure we took in 
reading her book. Miss Hodgen herself is 
well aware of the service she rendered to 
ethnology and [irehistory. 

. . and imdaicd distribution of primitive 
traics, now attributed by anthropologists to dif¬ 
fusion on slender or undated evideiiee, would 
receive some measure of dated corroboration. Its 

Hodgen. Margaret T.. 19r»2. p. 29. 
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confirmation in even one inejuiry, that has dated 
distributions as a problem and other dated re¬ 
sources lor eliciting the steps and conditions of 
a process of distribution, would l)e added testi¬ 
mony for its adequacy in fields of humanistic 
study where dated evidence is unobtainable/’ 

THF, DIFFUSION PROliLFM AS TREATED BY 

HERSKOVITS, KROEBER, LOWTE, CHILDE, 
AND WHITE 

In his book, MaJi and His IVorA'5 (1918), 
Herskovits repeatedly touches up<m the 
question of diffusion. In this connection he 
also refers to the Vienna School of Eth¬ 
nology. He reproaches us for not giving suf- 
fi( lent attention to the psychological aspects 
of dillusif)!!, acceptance, and rejection. He 
admits that our methods sufhee to establish 
the facts of dilfiision, but thinks that it 
fails in answering the “Why." He objects 
that we do not take into acxount the psy¬ 
chological background of acce[>tance or re¬ 
jection of cultural traits and therefore have 
nothing to say about cultural dynamics. Ac¬ 
cording to him, our method is but a fust 
step tow^ard the study of culture change. 
The hypothetical character of the culture 
historical methods is said (p. 509) to pre¬ 
vent their being accepted as the basis for 
the analysis of causes, which, after all, 
should be the ultimate goal of scientific re¬ 
search in this field. Moreover, we are 
charged (p. 510) wdth “a mystical approach 
to the nature of life and human experi¬ 
ence." It is difficult to see of what this 
"mystical approach” consists. All we can do 
is to say: “Quod gratis asseritur, gratis 
negatur." Herskovits’ reproach that wx* con¬ 
sider the fact, rather than the “Why" of 
diffusion w^ould seem to imply, not mysti¬ 
cism, but an excess of sobriety on our part. 

Despite all this, wx actually agree on nu¬ 
merous and essential points. This applies 
particularly to the appreciation of the im¬ 
portance of diffusion and the rejection of 
evolutionism.-"’ Herskovits is perfectly right 
in pointing out (p. All) that the selective 
process w'hich always occurs in diffusion 
furnishes a decisive argument against evo¬ 
lutionist assumptions and constructions. He 

2* JbUL, p. 12fi. 

Herskovits. M.. I94H. pp. 52^1. 


also rejects functionalism, of whose anti- 
historic tendenc ies he does not aj>prove. 

Herskovits’ special concerns are the prob¬ 
lems of acculturaiion, culture change, and 
cultural dynamics in general. 'This may, in 
part at least, be tlue to insj)irations he re¬ 
ceived during this study of American Ne¬ 
groes. It is obvious that in this field it will 
not prove too difficult to discern the reasons 
w'hy cultural changes are taking place. 
However, it would be unw^arranted wxre 
we to remain satisfied with such relatively 
easy cases. The historically minded ethnolo¬ 
gist wishes to probe into the greater depths 
of time, into realms w’here the determina¬ 
tion of the fad of diffusion is still feasible, 
but the reason w by it happened is no longer 
accessible. Herskovits himself cites, as such 
an instance, Hallowell’s study of bear 
ceremonialism. 

“Yet hozv all this happened, zchrri it occurred, 
where it originated, and by zvhoin the change 
was brought al><»ut. in siiih studies remain only 
for conjecture." 

We may wxdl ask whether tlie proof of 
the mere fact of diffusion is not in itself of 
consideral>le import. Graebner devotes a 
whole chaj>ter of liis Methode der FAh- 
nologie to the ejuestion of causality in 
which, after all, every historical investiga¬ 
tion should culminate. Howxvcr, if there 
is no, or only insufficient, indication of the 
causes, the fact itself still w’ill retain its 
value. 

As for the reproach of neglecting “cul¬ 
tural reality,” we (juote Graebner's words, 
“Ich suchc tastend nach Spuren." 

It is inevitable that in such a search for 
traces, cultural reality cannot alw’ays be 
taken into consideration in its full scojje. 
But, as Graebner said, better no house at 
all, than a house of cards. 

Herskovits correctly recognized (p. 509) 
the background of the historical character 
of ethnology in Central Europe. 

“In consf>nance with the intellectual tradi¬ 
tions of Central Europe, the insistence on ulti¬ 
mate ends and values of research marks this 
school off from the more pragmatic approaches 
of the other groups.” 

Ibid., p. .520. 
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We need only to add that this is the natu¬ 
ral result of the close relations between eth¬ 
nology and history proper in Cemral 
Europe. Herskovits’ inclination towards 
“pragmatic approaches" is obviously con¬ 
nected w'ith his views concerning “the laws" 
of history. Although realizing the difficul¬ 
ties in this respect, he wishes (pp. 608 ff.) to 
save of those laws as much as possible, 
more than most European historians would 
be prepared to concede. Might that not be 
a residue of the former thinking along the 
lines of the natural sciences? This might 
explain Herskoviis’ doubts concerning the 
capability of the culture historical school. 

“. . . (the culture-historical school) can 
scarcely be said to have laid the ground for that 
analysis of cultural causation which must ulti¬ 
mately be the objective of the scientific study of 
the nature of culture or of culture change." 27 

On the occasion of the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation’s 1952 International Sympo¬ 
sium on Anthropology in New York, A. L. 
Kroeber laid such excessive emphasis on the 
unity of what in the United States is termed 
"anthropology" that wc could not but raise 
objections against his statements. In stress¬ 
ing the autonomous character of cultural 
history we referred to Kroeber’s own views 
as expressed in his Anthropology (1948). In 
this book he makes an unequivocal distinc¬ 
tion between biological and cultural an¬ 
thropology. With regard to the problems of 
diffusion he takes the same view (pp. 411 ff.) 
as the culture historians of Europe. This 
applies also to his not admitting (pp. 
415 ff.) the existence of any “laws" in the 
process of diffusion. From the fact that dif¬ 
fusion of culture traits can be proved to 
have taken place in historic times he con¬ 
cludes (p. 702) that the same must neces¬ 
sarily apply to prehistoric periods. He ad¬ 
mits of course that not everything can be 
explained by diffusion alone. How^cver, 
while the study of diffusion offers fairly re¬ 
liable results "the parallelistic opinion 
leaves the facts both unexplained and 
unrelated." 

Kroeber does not seem to agree with the 
objection that Herskovits raised against cer- 

27 Ibid., p. 514. 


tain points of the culture historical meth¬ 
ods. According to him (p. 578), it is fc^r the 
psychologist to study the mechanism of 
learning and imitation imj>lied in diffu¬ 
sion. I'iie anthropologist (i.e., the ethnolo¬ 
gist), however, deals with what is being 
learned (or not learned), that is, the culture, 
its structure, its patterns, the interrelations 
between cultures, and of course cultural 
history. Kroeber does not admit any differ¬ 
ence between culture history and cultural 
evolution. He is right in this: in the hu¬ 
manities history and evolution are indeed 
identical. 

In his History of Ethnological Theory 
(1937), Lowie refers repeatedly to the prob¬ 
lem of diffusion. In appraising Lowie’s 
criticism of the culture historical school we 
must not forget that his book was pub¬ 
lished eighteen years ago and that much 
has changed since then. Since Lowie’s views 
have been widely adopted it may not be 
out of place to rectify some points. He 
thinks (p. 178) that “Independent origins, 
while abstractly cf)nccivable arc therefore 
almost always ignored, though Schmidt and 
Koppers explicitly except the conical roof 
of Asiatic nomads and of higher hunters." 

Hereto, we can only remark that the 
"Kulturkreis" theory has been abandoned 
for quite some lime and that considerable 
progress has been made in the application 
of the criteria of intercultural relations. 
The same applies to Lowic’s remark that 
the German diffusionists ". . . mistake 
analogies for homologous features," a re¬ 
mark which he exemplifies by pointing out 
(p. 184) the various possible ways in which 
duel systems may have originated in Aus¬ 
tralia and in America. It is obvious and 
has long since been recognized by culture 
historians that such pitfalls and possible 
sources of error must be avoided. 

Lowie’s opinion, according to which 
there is an evolutionist undertone in W. 
Schmidt's system, is hardly justified. He 
seems to have been impressed unduly by a 
purely superficial similarity with the old 
evolutionist ideas. Schmidt was deeply con¬ 
vinced of the historical character of his 
theories. It is really not possible to charge 
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him with having adhered to evolutionism 
in its true sense. 

Among tlie contemporary preliistorians 
V. Gordon Chiltlc is more or less a protago 
nist of historical materialism. However, 
there can be no doubt but that he ranks 
among the most outstanding scholars of his 
field. Therefore it is of particular interest 
to learn of his attitude with regard to the 
j)roblems of diffusion. 

According to Childe (1951, pp. 12 ff.). 
diffusionists believe that “savages” are with¬ 
out initiative and ascribe all cultural de¬ 
velopment to a “chosen people.” Obviously, 
this can only refer to the School of Elliot 
Smith and Perry. He considers that there 
need be no confiid between evolution and 
diffusion. Evolution has nothing to do 
with the (juestion why cultures change— 
this being a concern of history—, but how 
they change. Here, Childe gets into conflict 
with Herskovits, but also with almost all 
historians as well. The latter aspire to both 
the “how” and the “why.” Nevertheless, we 
note that Childe acknowledges the role of 
history together with that of evolution. Al¬ 
though much of his own work is definitely 
of a historical diarader, he does not re¬ 
nounce the tenets of evolutionism. This 
causes <ertain contradictions in his ideas. 
Jn this respect he shows a certain affinity to 
Leslie A. White. 

Of course, we agree with C^hilde when 
he says (pp. LS-M) that diffusion is a fact, 
that it can be proved for material culture 
ever since the Early Paleolithic, and that 
diffusion of ideas also occurs. We no less 
agree with him on the difference between 
social and organic evolution and with his 
condusion (p. 179) that cultural evolution 
is a rational and intelligible process. 

Leslie A. White hardly touches upon the 
problem of diffusion. As does Childe, he 
attempts (1949, ]>p. 229 ff.) to separate his¬ 
tory and evolution. White, who negates the 
free will of man, contests Schmidt, as w^ell 
as C^hilde—the latter because he still be¬ 
lieves (pp. 2.S0 ff.) that cultural change can 
be intentionally initiated, controlled, or 
eventually rejected. White’s system, which 
he calls “Culturology,” definitely is ori¬ 
ented toward the natural s( iences. He 


simply calls the driving forces of culture 
“energy.” His “culturology” has not incor¬ 
rectly been called a kind of “deification” 
of culture. 

i:t)N(:LUsi()NS 

Summarizing our results, we may venture 
to rmike the following statements. 

1. We have seen that man w'as from the 
very beginning fully human, possessing and 
creating culture, therefore history in its 
wider meaning (omprises the entire j)eriod 
from the appearance of the human race to 
the present day. 

2. No serious scholar w'ill deny the reality 
of diffusion, transmission, and acceptance. 
(Childe even traces them as far back as the 
beginning c^f the Paleolithic. 

3. The principle diffusion is partic ularly 
important in ethnology and prehistory. 
'I'his, of couse, is due to the fact that they 
lack written sources and therefore are 
forced to rely on the comparative study of 
culture traits for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing the areal, chronological, and causal 
factors. 

'1. Comprehension and explanation of 
diffusional phenomena will have to use the 
w^ell-known criteria of culture relations, the 
criteria of form, of cjuantiiy, etc. It certainly 
would not meet the facts should we speak 
of indications only as Muhlmann does 
(1951, j). 173) and not of history in the 
prejper sense of the w'ord. The cultural ele¬ 
ments in ejuestion represent evidenc:e on 
their own, as well as on grounds of their 
established interconnections; they cannot 
be discarded as mere indications, but actu¬ 
ally rej)resent some part at least of history. 

,5. Diffusion will not suffice to explain 
every historical develcjpment. Culture traits 
alone will never be able fully to substitute 
for reliable written evidence, but they will 
always furnish a valuable supplement. 
Should no written sources be available, it 
w^ould be unreasonable were we io refrain 
from considering and interpreting archeo¬ 
logical or ethnological facts. This the more 
so since the earliest periods of mankind, in 
some resj>ects the most important in hu¬ 
man history, lacked any written records. 
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Better incomplete knowledge than none 
at all. 

6. Diffusional research will have to be 
based primarily on cultural parallels. 
Whenever these do not yet fully suffice to 
prove the existence of genuine relation, pre¬ 
mature conclusions as to independent ori¬ 
gin are nevertheless inadmissible. In gen¬ 
eral, we simply have to leave the question 
undecided. 

7. The cases of Australia and England 
have given us a convincing demonstration 
of the vital part diffusion plays in the life of 
peoples and the spread of culture. We have 
seen that in this respect there is no es.sential 
difference betw’een primitive cultures and 
high civilizations. At the same time, Mar¬ 
garet Hodgen’s study of England has shown 
us how much can be learned from written 
sources for the deeper understanding of the 
diffusional process. 

8. It is of fundamental importance that 
there are no fixed laws in diffusion, either 
in transmission, or in acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion. Diffusion is always accompanied by 
some kind of selection and modification, 
and the apparently arbitrary w'ays in which 
these occur frequently have puzzled eth¬ 
nologists. 

9. Since there are no laws governing dif¬ 
fusion, there is no easy and infallible means 
to discover w^hether or not it took place. 
Mere theoretical deductions will be of no 
help. Every case w'ill have to be judged on 
its ow’ii merit. Full command of ethnologi¬ 
cal methods, a thorough know^ledge of the 
relevant facts, and, above all, the capacity 
of coordination wdll be indispensible. 

10. This concerns also the much dis¬ 
cussed problem of cultural relations be¬ 
tween the Old World and America. The 


best method in this case will be to start on 
the younger and more differentiated cul¬ 
ture complexes since they are less disinte¬ 
grated than the older and more primitive 
and, moreover, offer more convincing evi¬ 
dence for comparison. This w’as already 
realized by Graebner (1911, pp. I M ff.). It 
is the approach used by Heine-Geldcrn and 
Ekholrn. Above all, I w'ish to refer to Heine- 
Geldern’s recent paj>er on the Asiatic origin 
of South American metallurgy-^ which, in 
my opinion, will prove a landmark in re¬ 
search on Old and New World cultural re¬ 
lations and on the problem of diffusion in 
general. 

11. As mentioned above, we have to 
reckon with the eventual stability of cul¬ 
ture no less than with diffusion. In this re¬ 
spect too there is no fixed law and every 
case will have to be considered individually. 

12. Even though Graebner's and 
Schmidt’s “Kulturkrcise” have rightly been 
abandoned for quite some time, wholesale 
rejection of all of their deductions particu¬ 
larly as far as they concern Australia would 
certainly be going too far. As we have seen, 
their methods yielded results which still 
can stand up in face of more recent re¬ 
search. It is significant that Birkei-Smith 
(1953, p. 80) still recommends Graebner's 
and Schmidt’s books on ethnological 
method. 

13. Progress made in recent years is 
largely due to the systematic combination 
of ethnologic and prehistoric methods.^® 
This also emphasizes the oneness of human 
history and human culture. 

2s Heinc-Gcldern, Robert, 1954a, pp. 847-423; .see 
also Heine-Geldem. Robert, 1954b; Carter, George 
F.. 1953; F.khoJm. Gordon F.. 1953. 

29 Koppers, W., 1953, pp. 1-16. 
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Introductory 

T here are many questions of theory and method in anthropology that are 
of important'C no matter which emphasis, historical or jnoressual, is given to 
a problem. In Part Three, we touch upon only some of those that warrant review. 

Dozikr is symbolic of a coming of-age by anthropology, not only in the United 
States but elsewhere. Professional training (Ph.D.) and atadeniic employment 
(Instructor) has been afforded a scholar cd Hopi-Tewa aiucstry, who now ex¬ 
presses his views on the anthropological concepts of “primitive" and “native." 
Xhe historical development of the study of nonliterate societies is reviewed, and 
a brief account included on field technicpies and methods, since the approach to 
field work is to a large extent influcmced by the view of nonliterate societies. Them 
considered is the impact of the study of anthropology on the lay public and on 
the members of societies which have been the subject of anthropological study. 
The problem of selecting terminology for purposes of description and classifica¬ 
tion is both ethical and practical. 

Mandf.i.iiaum reports on the notable growth in recent years of studies by 
anthropologists of peoples of comj>lex civili/alions, and of the c]ualities of that 
kind o[ culture termed civilization. Disc ussion is print ipally of four main research 
enterprises: Kroeber’s works on a large view of civilization, Bem.‘dict's and Mead’s 
studies “at a distance," Warner’s Aiiiertcan community studies, and Lowie’s 
national culture study of Germany. Brief mention is made of other recent publi¬ 
cations on civilizations of Japan, China, India, Egypt, Israel, Europe, and Latin 
.America. The prospec:ts of civilizational studies, based upon a promising begin¬ 
ning, are considered fair and worthy. Sharper positive comparisons and a clarifi¬ 
cation of the anthropologists’ comparative method are trailed for. 

Hc)Wfij..s calls attention to the problems of studying the scale of human 
variation—the differences within likeness among mcm in their specifically human 
traits. He foresees increasing convergence of biological and cultural studies—such 
as students of culture and personality needing to know more about the biological 
basis of personality, its precise modes and range of variations—with genetics 
appearing to be a key factor. Ihere are historic similariiics between the early 
approaches of physical anthropologists and ethnologists—the one searching for 
racial types, the other for cultural types. 'Ehc study of the type has been supple¬ 
mented and supplanted by attention to individuals and the idea of variation. One 
trend is in the study of coini)oncnts of physical variation; the other is in human 
genetics. Latest developments in blood characteristics emphasize adaptation as a 
cause oi racial differentiation. Though the genetic explanation of variability 
upsets the idea of group homogeneity and emphasizes human universality, gre^up 
and individual differences neverthele.ss are real. 

Firth considers the theoretical status of the concept of ftiiicfton and the recent 
substantial contributions made through its use. “Functional concepts have been 
so absorbed in British thinking as to become commonplace, and surprisingly little 
attention is paid now by British social anthropologists to methodological con¬ 
sideration of function. This essay discusses the general sense of the term; the 
recent anthropological history of the concept, beginning with Malinowski and 
giving emphasis to the contributions of Raclcliffe-Brown; and the general socio¬ 
logical contributions. The second half of the paper inquires into the general 
treatment of functicmal concepts in recent anthropology, followed by a review of 



institutional studies that have been formulated with the aid of tlie concept ol 
furu tion. 'I'here seems to !>e a readiness to utilize the concej>t. either with or 
without spec ifu: use of the term. 

Lewis, as if in response to Mandelbaunrs plea for clarification of the com¬ 
parative method, holds that there is no distinctive “comparative method” in 
anthrof>ology. He discusses comparisons rather than the comparative method— 
the method of a comparison being only one aspect of a comparison. Other aspects 
are aims or objectives, tlie content, and the location in space of the entities com¬ 
pared. From tlie anthropological literature of the last five years, 218 writings are 
analyzed and classified—28 dealing with theory and method in comparative 
anthropology, 220 reporting on c'omparalive research. An outline for the classifi¬ 
cation and analysis of c()m])arative studies is presented (Fig. 1, p. 2()‘4). The 
categories by which the studies are discu.ssed include: global or random compari¬ 
sons, comj)arisons between continents or nations, comjiarisons within one cem- 
tinent, comparisons within a single culture area or rc'gion, and comparisons within 
a single* local group or culture. 

Kroi HER devotes special attention to those aspec ts of anthropology that have 
reached a new stage of development. He includes for mention: (1) a rapproche¬ 
ment of biological and cultural study: (2) novel items in linguistic: ancl culture 
history: (.S) general thecary and methods: (1) values; and (5) fringe subjects 
invading anthropology. Attention is called to Huxley’s position (as expre?sscd in 
our Guest Editorial, pp. .^-26) as spearheading the biologists’ recognition of 
culture. Reciprocating efforts are exemplified by EaHarre’s T//c Human Animal, 
which views culture as something unique developed in an animal. The j)roblem 
of human nature is being reopened; and progress in culture studied for content 
and development. In linguistics, further use is urged of Swaclesh’s glottochrono- 
logical method; and Greenberg’s morphology of languages is termed a milestone. 
In culture history, the work of Redfield on the concept of peasant is reviewed, 
and the recent volumes by Redfield ancl by Coon cited as the first indications of 
challenge to Childe’s interpretations of Old World j>re-history as hisiory. Slotkin’s 
Social Anthropology is interpreted a.s symptomatic of a trend toward an overtly 
“social .science” orientation for anthropology as contrasted to the older anthro¬ 
pology part natural history, part humanities in character. 

Tax inquires into the integration of anthropology as a discipline. The question 
is not whether sets of data or techniejues of different aspects of anthropology are 
or arc not usefully related, but whether anthropology as a historical organic 
continuum, with a traditional organization related to a broad interest in man, 
has been and remains generally useful. The pieces of anthropology are now and 
always have been joined together in a unique and functioning whole. The basis 
of the integrity of anthropology was established wdth the first anthropological 
society, formed in Paris in 18,89. The existence of anthropology as a discipline is 
predicated on the willingness of many varieties of specialists to participate in a 
system of intercommunication among themselves on problems directed toward the 
whole study of man. 

Bennetc and Wolfe provide some answers to both Kroeber and Tax. They 
review some aspects of the histories of sociology and anthropology; they point up 
certain differences between the two fields; they note the emergence of an area of 
rapprochement in structural-functional research and theory. Bennett concludes 
with an exploration of the professional relations between sociologists and anthro¬ 
pologists in “joint” departments. The traits common to all of anthropology—per¬ 
ennial curiosity, the sense of the exotic, the universal image of man, and the method 
of “depictive integration”—-can survive regardless of particular concerns or meth¬ 
ods. Anthropology’s humanistic orientation is the bridge between the “historical” 
and the “scientific” components of anthropology, and among the social sciences. 
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INTRODUCnON 

T his paper considers the views of an¬ 
thropologists toward the societies they 
have traditionally studied—“primitive'' and 
“native” peoples. These view's are consid¬ 
ered in terms of the main currents of an¬ 
thropological theory, betause such views 
and the development of theory bear im¬ 
portant relations to one another. A sketch 
on field methods and techniques has also 
been included, again because the approach 
to field work appears largely to be the 
result of the specific concepts and attitudes 
that anthropologists have low^ard nonliter¬ 
ate societies. Finally, the terms “primitive,” 
“native,” and the like, are analyzed for 
their validity as descriptive and taxonomic 
designations and with reference to their 
reception by the public-at-large and the 
peoples so designated. 

The problem of terminological designa¬ 
tions for nonliterate societies is an espe¬ 
cially serious one. The fact that “primitive.” 
“native,” and similar terms are often placed 
within quotation marks indicates the shaky 
and unsure ground upon which they rest 
as designations for the societies which an¬ 
thropologists study. That these terms are 
not used in a definitive and precise fashion 
reflects the growing and changing science 
of anthropology and also a changing world 
situation. As a science grows and matures 
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it revises and regulates its terminology. 
Mr>re appropriate terms, both in a descrip¬ 
tive and taxonomic sense, replace the older 
and less appro])rialc designations. Among 
anthropologists there is an increasing 
awareness that these terms are unsatisfac¬ 
tory and inadequate. 

Appropriate taxonomic and descriptive 
designations are more difficult in anthro¬ 
pology than in most other sciences. Stu¬ 
dents of the physical and biological sciences 
logically can be concerned only with proper 
descriptive and ciassificatory designations, 
but anthropologists, because they deal with 
human ])henomena, must take into con¬ 
sideration the reception of these terms by 
the peoples they purport to identify. An¬ 
thropologists are thus in the precarious posi¬ 
tion of having to select terms which are 
adetjuaic taxonomic and descriptive desig¬ 
nations as well as terms wdiich do not evoke 
a clamor of negative reaction from the 
puhlic-at-large. This is felt more keenly 
today because the societies which anthro¬ 
pologists traditionally have studied are 
themselves in a ferment of change. The 
impact of industrialized civilization is pene¬ 
trating into the most marginal and isolated 
areas of the wT)rld. In the process, large 
numbers of “non I iterates” are becoming 
literate and participants in “non-primitive” 
cultures. Anthropologists, therefore, have 
the task of selecting designations which 
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satisfy the rc(|uiieinents of their science 
and which do not offend the sensibilities of 
large numbers of people. 

THE anthropologists’ “laboratory” 

Anthropology, or more specifically eth- 
nology, has now and in the past depended 
for much of its basic data on descrijuive 
studies of nonliterate sot ieties. These socie¬ 
ties, as generally agreed among anthro¬ 
pologists, have the following characteristics: 
(1) al)sencc of a written language, (2) a rela¬ 
tively simple technology, (8) social institu¬ 
tions which are cast in a simpler mold, 
(I) smaller numbers, (5) relative isolation, 
and (6) societies whose cultures are in 
general characterized by a slower rate of 
change. The contrast is made, of course, to 
social entities with large populations, a 
written tradition, a complex technology 
and varied social institutions, and whose 
cultures are rapidly changing. Benedict’s 
characterization (19'M, p. 17) of nonliterate 
societies and her justification of them as 
an anthropological “laboratory” is worth 
cjuoting here: 

. , the most illuminating niatCTial for dis¬ 
cussion of c ultural forms and processes is that of 
socic^ties historically as little related as possible 
to our own and to one another. With the vast 
network of historical contact w'hic.h has spread 
the great civilizations over tremendous art!as, 
primitive cultures are now the one source to 
which w'e can turn, d hey arc a laboratory in 
which w'c may study the diversity of human in¬ 
stitutions. With their comparative isolation, 
many primitive regions have had centuries in 
which to elaborate the cultural themes they have 
made their own. They provide ready to our 
hand the iiccessan' information concerning the 
possible great variations in human adjustments, 
and a critical examination of them is essential 
for an understanding of cultural prexesses. It is 
the only laboratory of social forms that we have 
or shall have. . . .” 

A.s a “laboratory,” nonliteraie sexieties 
provide other advantages as well. The in¬ 
vestigator, who is most often an alien, can 
approach his work wdth detachment and 
objectivity—a difficult and often impossible 
task in the study of his own sexiety and 
culture. The very complexity of literate 


societies also prevents comprehensive stud¬ 
ies. Rapid communication systems such as 
telephones, radio, and television have com¬ 
plicated the situation further. The factor 
of size makes for divergent sub-groups with 
their own special kinds of values, social 
goals, and ethics, where the interrelation 
is so complicated that proper analysis pre- 
.sents in itself a methodological problem of 
considerable magnitude. In nonliterate so¬ 
cieties, on the other hand, the cidtures tend 
to be more homogeneous. There are few^er 
individuals involved, the patterns in the 
culture are comparatively regular, so that 
fewer variables must be dealt with. More¬ 
over, the study of non-Kuropean, nonliter- 
ate societies hel|)S us to understand the 
more complex ones. As Linton (1915, p. 12) 
writes: 

"... It is a general rule of stience that re¬ 
search should proteed, when possible, from the 
simple to the complex and the ethnologist has 
been doing just this in his s<xial and cultural 
investigations. . . 

Benedict’s statement a.s to the importance 
of nonliterate societies as a laboratory, how¬ 
ever, is quite inadequate, since they are by 
no means the only social laboratory ^ve 
have or shall have. Even when she wrote, 
those in the fields of personality-and-culture 
and community studies were exjdoiting 
other areas of research. Acculturation and 
“culture-contact” studies have long concen¬ 
trated on essentially different kinds of situ¬ 
ations, especially where industrialized liter¬ 
ate societies have interacted w ith nonliterate 
ones. The contemporary tendency of cer¬ 
tain anthropologists to drift away from 
their traditional “laboratory” will be dis¬ 
cussed later in more detail; first we review' 
briefly the historical development of the 
study of nonliterate societies. 

HISroRICAL SURVEY 

The early pioneers of anthropology, 
Morgan and Tylor, w^ere among the first 
to use data from non literate societies in a 
systematic fashion. The.se writers secured 
their information about societies different 
from their own wherever they could get it: 
from the accounts of travelers and mission- 
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aries for the most part. In the vogue of the 
day, when “unilinear evolutionistic;’' hy- 
potheses dominated investigation, nonliter¬ 
ate societies were considered “survivals,” or 
degenerated societies. Such societies were 
most often and most consistently thouglit to 
represent “stages” in the cultural growth of 
mankind that culminated in the so-called 
“advanced” traditions of Europe. “Psychic 
unity” also characterized the thinking of the 
clay scj that the work of the early anthro¬ 
pologists was clone largely in the belief that 
|)rimitives represented the back-waters in 
the historical stream. The specific attitudes 
toward nonliterate societies as held by 
Morgan and T'ylor are germane to report. 
Morgan writes in his Ancient Society (1877. 
,..41): 

“Thc' inferiority of savage man in the mental 
and moral scale, undcvelopc:d, inexperienced, 
and held down by his low animal appetites and 
passions, though reluctantly recognized, is, nev¬ 
ertheless, .substantially demonstrated by the re¬ 
mains of ancient art in flint, stone and bone im¬ 
plements, by his cave life in certain areas, and 
by his osteological remains. It is still further 
illustrated by the j.>resent condition of tribes of 
savages in a low’ state of development. lc?ft in iso¬ 
lated sections of the earth's monuments of the 
past. . . .” 

I'hc attitudes of Tylor toward nonliter¬ 
ate societies are almost identical with those 
of Morgan. Indeed, in the quotation below’ 
(Tylor, 1891, p. 81), .something akin to 
Morgan’s three-fold classification of the 
w’orld’s societies into savagery, barbarism, 
and civilization is evident: 

“. . . We may, I think, apply the often-re¬ 
peated c;ompari.son of savages to children as 
fairly as to their moral as to their intellectual 
condition. The better .savage .social life .seems in 
but unstable equilibrium, liable to be easily up¬ 
set by a touch of distress, temptation, or vio¬ 
lence, and then it becomes the worse savage life, 
wdiich we know by so many di.smal and hideous 
examples. Altogether, it may be admitted that 
some rude tribes lead a life to be envied by some 
barbarous races, and even by the outcasts of 
higher nations . . . while the general tenour of 
the evidence goes far to justify the view that on 
the whole the civilized man is not only wiser 
and more capable than the savage, but also bet¬ 


ter and happier, and that the barbarian stands 
between. . . 

The well-kiK^w’ii fact that Tylor and 
Morgan examined a w’idc range of avail¬ 
able literature on non literate cultures in 
their day must be re-emphasized, for they 
w’erc .scholars in every sense of the term. 
This is evident from their wTUing, rich in 
documentation. And while both of these 
men have been acc used of being “armchair 
anthropologists,” they had high regard fcir 
empirical data and eacli had had field ex¬ 
perience. Tylor had traveled in Mexico, 
while Morgan is considered the first com¬ 
prehensive field w’orker. His studies on the 
Iroquois of New’ York must be regarded as 
setting new’ standards for the investigation 
of non literate cultures.^ Morgan also made 
several brief trips to the w’estern United 
States at considerable expense and sacrifice 
to collect data at first hand (White, 1912, 
pj). 1-26). In addition, Morgan was in cor¬ 
respondence with large numbers of people 
throughout the w’orld to obtain informa¬ 
tion about other nonliterate peoples (Lowie, 
1987, p. 62). 

Tylor, too, valued field wwk. As Lowie 
(19.87. p. 71) put it: 

“Tylor was not technically a field w’orkcr, yet 
he was the very opposite of an armchair anthro¬ 
pologist. 7'hat he saw Mexican natives in his 
c'arly manhood and later (1884) paid a brief 
visit to Pueblo villages c;ounts for something, 
but more important is his unremitting tendency 
to study culture in the very heart of a metrop¬ 
olis. He receivers a I'asmanian skin-scraper and 
forthwith has it tested by his butcher; he peers 
into shop w'indows for a parallel of the Ocean¬ 
ian pump-drill; in Somersertshire he w'atches a 
weaver throw’ her shuttle from hand to hand: 
and discerning a problem in aboriginal gesture 
languages, he Ic'arns hundreds of signs in the 
Berlin Deaf and Dumb Institution.” 

We no longer hold with Tylot’s view' that 
human societies can be placed in a series of 
strata substantially uniform throughout the 
world. Nor do we go along w’ith Mor¬ 
gan's axiom that all social institutions can 
be classified into neat stages of savagery, 
barbarism, and civilization. The w’ritings 

1 Lowie. R. H., 1937, pp. .54-07; White, Leslie, 
19.51. pp. 11-17. 
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of Morgan and I'ylor are signifirant, how¬ 
ever, in the development and use of an 
important methodological approach in an¬ 
thropology—the (omparative method which 
both applied assiduously to their data. In 
their elforts to fit nonliterate societies into 
the evolutionary ladder they posited, they 
(arefully combed the literature. I'liey erred 
by forcing data into categories established 
on the bases of single criteria (social, politi¬ 
cal or whatever) or, in other cases, criteria 
heavily overw'eighted. 

It is important to keep constantly before 
us the fact that anthropological studies 
wH^re in their infancy when Morgan and 
Tylor wrote, llie intellectual climate of 
their day made imperative the cla.ssilication 
of phenomena into uniform, orderly se¬ 
quences. Most important was the fact that 
studies of nonliterate societies were lacking 
for large areas of the w'orldi and those that 
existed w'ere of questionable validity. In 
view' of these limitations, their impressions 
of “primitives” and their essentially un¬ 
tenable scientific and speculative assump¬ 
tions become less grievous. 

Morgan and "rylor have exerted consider¬ 
able influence on several contemporary 
anthropologists, as is seen in the recent 
re-examination of their theories and as¬ 
sumptions by such students as White (19*19) 
and Stew'ard (1949). T hough proof has not 
as yet been given, the evolutionary frame¬ 
work, through the use of more refined and 
cemtrolled methods and in combination 
with historical and functional j>oints of 
view, may give us more acceptable results. 

After the turn of the century, anti-evolu¬ 
tionistic views emerged in both Euroj)e and 
America. 4'he most radical of these stressed 
the uninventiveness of man and tried to 
explain cultural content as ultimately de¬ 
rived from a single source. 'Fhis extreme 
jjosition was maintained by the British 
anthro}>ologists, Smith (1929) and Perry 
(1923). rhese two w'riters, wdiose view's 
were never accepted by the maje^rity of 
anthrojK)logists, attempted to explain the 
derivation of almost all cultural elements 
from one source -Egypt. Their postulations 
were based almost w'holly on philosophical 
and speculative thinking. Their views of 


non literate |>eoples, therefore, were vague 
and undefined. 

W. H. R. Rivers, the psychologist, w'hose 
anthropological interests dominated his 
later life, eventually affiliated himself with 
Smith and Perry as an extreme diffusionist 
(Smith, 1924, j). v-vii). Rivers did ethno¬ 
graphic research of a high caliber. The 
publications of his investigations among 
the Todas and to a lesser extent among the 
Melanesians constitute genuine contribu¬ 
tions to descriptive studies of nonliterate 
societies. Heralding a view later made more 
explicit by Boas was Rivers' concept (1924, 
pp. .52-5,3) of “primitive" thcjught: 

“'T'herc can be no greater hindrance to prog- 
rc‘.s.s in our attempts to understand the mind of 
man of lowly c ultiire than the belief so wu'dely 
held, that his actions are detcTmined by motives 
having that vague and lawle.ss character aserribed 
l)y many to the thought of savage man. 'There 
are even those who hold that sue h peofdes as the 
Papuan and Melanesian have not yet reached 
the logical stage of thought. 1 believe there is 
no single department of .social life in which it 
cannot be .shown that this view is false ... I 
hope the facts brought forward here are suffi¬ 
cient to show that, in the department of his 
activity in which he endeavors to cope with dis- 
ea.se, savage man is no illogical or prelogical 
creature, but that bis actions arc guided by rca- 
.soning as definite as that which we can claim 
for our ow'ii medical practices." 

More significaiil for the purposes of this 
paper arc the c:ontributious of the so called 
Kulturkreis school of Fritz Grael^ner, Father 
Wilhelm Schmidt, and others. These an¬ 
thropologists consider the peoples of the 
world as ))roduc ts of several core cultures 
which .spread over the entire world after 
attaining essential characteristics in the 
Old World, especially in Asia. As the.se 
ba.sic: cultures spread, new elements were 
added and others lost, but in every case 
enough of the original complex remained 
SC) that each could be identified (Schmidt, 
1939). 

Tlie view's of the Kulturkreis .schcx)l re¬ 
garding the peoples they study, however, 
appear to be substantially the same as those 
of their predecessors and contemporaries, 
and )e)>resentative of an older stratum. 
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Their attitudes thus diifer from the present 
view toward nonliterate peoples held by 
American anthropologists, which was estab¬ 
lished by Boas and is discussed in detail 
below. 

It is now important to consider the views 
of Boas and his students who are respon¬ 
sible for much of the present attitude to¬ 
ward non literate peoples and a novel ap¬ 
proach to field investigations. The so-called 
American historical school emphasized the 
study of nonliterate cultures and rigor¬ 
ous field techniques. Boas insisted that all 
aspects of these societies be studied, and 
that cultural groups be described from 
within, from the viewpoint of the members 
of the society rather than from that of the 
ethnographer. He promoted the learning 
and use of native languages: where this 
was impossible he suggested recording of 
native terms, the collection of texts, and 
the teaching of natives to write their own 
language so that they themselves could 
record significant aspects of their culture. 

For Boas and many of his students, non- 
literate societies provided the only data for 
anthropological research. So much were 
such societies considered the legitimate 
laboratory of the anthropologists that the 
acculturation and extinction of nonliterate 
societies as such were viewed with alarm, 
'rhus, for example, Linton (1945, p. 10) 
remarks: 

. . Until very recent times, ethnologists 
have limited their fact-finding activities to the 
so-called “primitive’' peoples, those living out¬ 
side the scope of the few rich and complex cul¬ 
tures which we call civilizations. The more iso¬ 
lated such groups and the more widely their 
cultures differed from our own, the greater has 
been the interest in them. The old line ethnolo¬ 
gist is in the seventh heaven if he can find a 
group which has never seen a white man before 
and he views the current opening up of the far 
corners of the earth with all the alarm of any 
craftsman whose livelihood is threatened. . . 

The conception of the nonliterate as 
mentally inferior and as an individual in¬ 
capable of surmounting his “lowly level” 
of culture was specifically challenged by 
Boas in The Mind of Primitive Man. In 
this collection of essays Boas showed con¬ 


clusively that the mentality of “primitive” 
man was not substantially different from 
that of “civilized” man. Boas demonstrated 
that the lowdy station and inferior position 
in which a member of a nonliteratc society 
is placed is merely the result of an ethno¬ 
centric comparison on the basis of one 
standard—the yardstick of the anthropolo¬ 
gist’s owm culture. He insisted that investi¬ 
gations be made without such preconceived 
notions. 

In terms of theory. Boas severely criticized 
the comparative method as it was employed 
by the classical evolutionists. In a paper 
condemning the comparative method. Boas 
(1940, jrp. 276-280, 638-684) formulated 
tw^o imfx:ra lives for anthroj>ologists: (1) de¬ 
tailed studies of specific tribes in their 
cultural and regional context as a means 
to the reconstruction of the histories of 
tribal cultures and regions, and (2) the com¬ 
parison of these tribal histories, with the 
ultimate objective of formulating general 
laws of cultural growth. 

As is well known, Boas’ first imperative 
was carried out in an admirable fashion by 
Boas himself and his students. The second 
task, the application of the comparative 
method, was largely ignored in the intense 
preoccupation of describing indigenous so¬ 
cieties (Ackerknecht, 1954; Eggan, 1954). 

Although the use of the comparative 
method was minimized by Boas and his 
students, they produced excellent descrip¬ 
tions of nonliterate societies. That so-called 
primitive societies were the “laboratory” 
of the cultural anthropologists was not 
doubted during this period. Most impor¬ 
tant in terms of this paper are the attitudes 
toward nonliterates and the efforts of the 
investigators to describe cultures in terms 
of the societies studied. This w'as true of 
all aspects of culture—the forms and cate¬ 
gories were not to be imposed from with¬ 
out; they were to be "discovered,” Bidney 
(1958, pp. 688-689) ascribes the attitude 
toward “primitives” and the reluctance to 
evaluate cultures of Boas and his students 
as an expression of tlie liberal and demo¬ 
cratic climate of their culture: 

“. . . As liberals and democrats, they merely 
accentuated tendencies inherent in their culture 
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but professed to have derived their “hic^her tol¬ 
erance" from a comparative study of primitive 
cultures. The idea of an "ethics of violence 
. . . and of perpetual crises brought about 
through the conflict of social classes and national 
interests, which Marx and Sore! taught, did not 
enter into their peaceful scientific perspective at 
all. Had they thought in terms of the possible 
incompatibility and conflict of ideologies and of 
the doctrine of social revolution rather thafi of 
social evolution, they would not have labored 
under the naive optimism of cultural laissez- 
faire. It has taken the impact of the second 
World War to shake this romantic cultural opti- 
iiiism and to awaken anthropologists to the 
reality of cultural crises and to the need for 
cultural integration on a world scale." 

In critici/ing Boas and his students for 
their reluctance to evaluate cultures, Bid- 
ney also appears to reject the anthropologi¬ 
cal approach to the analysis of nonliterate 
cultures. This approach in itself does not 
condone cultural relativism; it advocates, 
rather, the need for discovering or ascer¬ 
taining the unique cultural systems of non¬ 
literate societies. It specifically emphasi/es 
that one cultural model cannot be used in 
the study of another; for the standards and 
categories vary tremendously among diverse 
cultural groups. It is true that cultural 
relativism arose as a byproduct of this ap¬ 
proach but it is not inherent in the ap¬ 
proach itself. 

Whether the scientific attitude of Boas 
and his students was dei ived from the study 
of nonliterate societies or from the values 
inherent in their own culture is unimpor¬ 
tant within the limits and purposes of this 
paper. The approach of Boas and his stu¬ 
dents is significant, however, in establishing 
the fact that cultures of nonliterate socie¬ 
ties are adequate and consistent systems. 
And most important, the approach has de¬ 
stroyed a former view' of "primitives" as 
inferior, child like beings or men incapable 
of rising above their assigned cultural level. 

The contemporary British social anthro¬ 
pologists tend to regard their discipline as 
completely concerned with the study of 
nonliterate societies. This point was made 
by Evans-Pritchard (1951, pp. lO-lI) when 
he reported: "Social Anthropology . . . 
can be regarded as a branch of sociological 


studies, that branch which devotes itself 
to j)rimitive societies." The views of British 
anthropologists reprding the methods of 
studying these societies appear to be sinih 
lar to those already sketched for content 
porary American anthropologists, since they 
share with Americans an emphasis on field 
studies and, at least with Boas, the desira¬ 
bility for learning native languages (Firth, 
1951, p. 471; Evans-Priichard, 1951, pp. 
70-77). 

British social anthropologists differ, how'- 
ever, from their American colleagues in 
other significant ways. The most important 
difference, perhaps, is that they restrict 
themselves to a narrow' range of cultural 
phenomena and, though they no longer 
reject history, they rarely engage in his¬ 
torical analyses. As Murdock (1951, p. 171) 
points out, “They are interested primarily 
in social groups and the structuring of in¬ 
terpersonal relationships rather than in 
culture, and in syncdironic rather than 
diachronic correlations." Murdock con¬ 
cludes (1951, p. 472) that "British social 
anthropology [is actually| a specialized 
school of sociologists." With these state- 
rneiils Firth (1951, p. 477) is in substantial 
agreement. 

Returning again to Amer ic a, there is to¬ 
day—at least aincjng many anthropologists— 
a trend away from the study of nonliterate 
scxieiics to a study of modern communities 
and coimnunities in transition. This is due, 
as one group of anthropologists sees it, to 
the djsap]>earance of nonliterale peoples 
and therefore to the need to find a new' 
"laboratory." Anotlicr grouj) of anthropolo¬ 
gists feels that the methods and tecBnicjues 
perfected on nonliterale societies can be 
applied with elTecliveness to other types of 
communities. Fhe former view' is espoused 
by Kroeber (I95.S, p. 500) in commenting 
on community studies; 

. . It is plain that the present-day coni- 
niiiniiy study of a more or less isolated group 
w'ithiii a larger soc iety, and its partic ularities of 
culture, is merely a substitute for the old-fa.sh- 
ioiied holistic: tribal study on w'hich ethTK)gra|)hy 
cut its teeth. Primitive ]>ersistenc:ic*s just got tf> 
be fewer and fewcT and became so remote that 
where formerly for a few hundred dollars one 
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could study a tribe for a summer, now one has 
to go off for most of a couple of years and it is 
a matter of thousands of dollars to do field work 
—and many native cultures are wholly gone, 
even as memories. So anthropologists faced with 
a shrinking material . . . have turned to the 
modern type of community study, which you can 
sometimes make by paying a dime and taking 
tlie subway somewliere downtowm. In these com¬ 
munity studies one can still u.se the traditional 
face-io-face methods, the familiar }jcrsonal-re- 
laiioii with-informants methods, which have 
been distinctive of anthropologists as compared 
with most sociologists and all economists." 

Ralph Linton (HM5, p. 10) emphasizes 
the utility of the traditional techniques and 
methods of ethnologists on modern com¬ 
munities and he reports: 

. . Ethnologists of the yruinger generation 
are less worried by the march f)f events [than 
old line ethnologists about disappearance of 
nonliterate societies]. 'Ehe study of cultures 
widely dillerent from our own has led to the 
development of t<rchni(|ues for fact finding and. 
above all, of attitudes of detachment, which lose 
none of their value when they arc applied to 
civilized .societies and cultures in transition. It 
is more romantic to study the natives of a South 
Sea island than a community of Iowa farmers, 
but the same scientific methods tan be used 
with both and both can yield significant results. 
As long as human beings continue to live in 
communities and to develop special ways of life 
to meet special conditions the ethnologist will 
not be threatened w'ith technological unemploy¬ 
ment. . . ." 

Kroeber, in his coik hiding review' of An- 
thropology Today (11153, p[). 366-3(i7), is 
frankly (oncerned about the survival of 
ethnology as a discipline devoted to the 
study of nonlilerate societies: "I am about 
ready to abandon this baby [ethnology] to 
the wolves—to a premature fate or to a 
senescent death as one may see it.” He then 
ifulicates w hy he believes ethnology appears 
to be vanishing: the decrease in jjrimitivcs, 
the failure to make classifications and coin- 
pari.sons, and the tendencies to leap directly 
into large-scale speculations. 

In answer to Kroeber’s statements, Eggan 
(11)51, p. 756) calls attention to cultures as 
yet untouched in the interior of New' 
Chiinea. He also points to untapped re¬ 


sources of peoples in Africa, India, South¬ 
east A.sia, Indonesia, and Melanesia. These 
last are cultures under change, a challeng¬ 
ing “laboratory.” 

Beals’ remarks (195.3b, p. 65) in the in¬ 
troduction of a paper describing a com¬ 
munity under the impact of industrialized 
civilization are also pertinent: 

. . Statistics are poor or nonexistent for 
many parts of the world, but by the most con- 
.servative estimate more than tw'o-thirds of the 
world’s people live in villag(‘s; the figure may 
well be seventy-five or eighty per cent or more. 
Moreover, the village is a conveniently small 
unit for the study of many problems of theo¬ 
retical impfirtance. 

"Numbers and convenience are not the only 
reasons to study the village. 'I oday the village 
world is in a ferment of change under the 
mounting impact of industrial civilization, and 
gives rise to some of the most critical problems 
of our times. The varied conditions of change 
likewise provide as near an approach to labora¬ 
tory conditions as the student of man is likely to 
find. Both the ru^eds of science and urgent prac¬ 
tical affairs call for study of the village. . . .” 

As for Kroeber’s second point, the failure 
to make classifications and comparisons, 
Eggan points to the need of borrowing the 
methods and techniques of the British 
social anthropologists and for following the 
lead of Murdock as exemplified in his So- 
dal Structure (1949). Eggan suggests that 
w'C return to the basic problems American 
ethnologists were tackling in the 1920’s and 
1930’s w'ith new methods and points of 
view and greater range of concepts. He 
feels that the tendency to leap directly into 
large-scale speculations is diminishing. Eg¬ 
gan points to such investigations by Kluck- 
hohn, Opler, Hoijer, Goodwin, and others 
among Southern Athapascan-speaking peo¬ 
ples as fruitful kinds of research. As other 
examples of effective utilization of the com¬ 
parative method, he mentions Spoehr’s re¬ 
searches in the Southeast and Redfield’s 
studies in Yucatan. 

Eggan (1954, p. 759) concludes his answ^er 
to Kroeber: 

“I have suggested there may be some virtues 
in combining the social anthropological concepts 
of structure and funttioii wuth the ethnological 
concepts of proce.s.s and Jiistory. If wx‘ can do 
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this in a satisfactory manner we can save the 
‘ethnological baby’ from the fate to which Kroe- 
ber has consigned it. . . 

The interest in nonliterate f>eoples still 
is very much alive. The cultural anthro¬ 
pologist or ethnologist is vitally concerned 
with these .societies although it may be dif¬ 
ficult in some cases to tell the modern 
versions—the changed and acculturated 
communities. Yet the “laboratory" is rife 
with problems of theoretical importance, 
whether it involves a community in the 
traditional sense or the modern, changed 
variety. 

FIELD TECHNIQUES AND MEIHODS 

The inclusion of the following brief ac¬ 
count on field technicjues and methods is 
deemed appropriate because the approach 
to field work is to a large extent iniluenced 
by the view of nonliterate societies, espe¬ 
cially as established by Boas. 

The most recent and full accounts are 
those of Lounsbury on linguistics; Henry 
and Spiro on p.sychological techniques: 
Paul on interview techniques and field re¬ 
lationships; and Lewis on controls and 
experiments in field work. 

What characterizes the work of anthro¬ 
pologists among nonliterate groups from 
investigations carried out by other disci¬ 
plines is that of observation and interview. 
While working in a non literate society the 
anthropologist participates to a greater or 
lesser extent in the lileway of the people. 
Among some groups this is essentially im¬ 
possible, of course. White, for example, was 
unable to take part in Keres life, though 
he visited the various pueldos and observed 
public ceremonies wdien circumstances per¬ 
mitted him to do so. This was l)e(ause of 
the intense reticence of the Rio Grande 
Pueblo Indians toward being studied. White 
(I9.S5. p. 7) reported the peculiarities of 
field work among these jjeoples: 

. . To the reader unfamiliar with the pueb¬ 
los of N(‘w \fexi(o it should be said that in most 
of them it is utterly impossible to do ethnolog¬ 
ical work in the open. The ideal of going out 
and “living the life f)f the people ” is utterly im¬ 
possible among the pueblos along the Rio 


Grande. On the contrary, these pueblos are very 
strongly opposed to telling outsiders anything 
pertaining to their customs and beliefs. Chil¬ 
dren are taught from infancy to tell outsiders 
nothing. Strict watch is kept over all that none 
may betray the pueblo's secrets.*’ 

Complete participation of an alien in a 
stniety unlike his own where physical char¬ 
acteristics set him apart from otliers in the 
community is probably impossible. The 
nearest approach to complete participation 
may have been achieved by Florence Kluck- 
hohn. rhe varied kinds of participation 
and their advantages are fully discussed by 
Kluckhohn (1910) in her excellent paper. 

“Going native,” granting the possibility, 
has serious diffit ulties of emotional involve¬ 
ment and identity. Paul indicates that in 
such cases the investigator often ceases to 
be an observer and can no longer be 
counted w ithin the fold of anthrojK)Iogists. 
He cites (195'1, p. ‘l-k5) the instance of Frank 
(Pushing at Zuhi who became so emotion¬ 
ally identifieil wdth the people that he re¬ 
fused to continue publi.shing his Zuni data. 

Another desideratum of the field worker 
among nonliterate societies is learning the 
language. In the earlier days this was al¬ 
most a necessity when communities were 
wholly or largely monolingual. In more 
recent years rhe language problem has been 
circumvented by the use of bilinguals as 
informants or as interpreters. Kluckhohn 
(194.5, pp. 111-114) indicates that .some 
knowledge of the language is indispensable 
even if natives are bilingual or interpreters 
abundant. 

'J'he collection of texts in the native 
idiom was stressed by Boas and was essen¬ 
tially characteristic of his monographs and 
those written by his students. Texts are 
always helpful but perhaj>s more to the 
linguist and for the specialized interests of 
the student in culture and |)ersonality. 
Mechanical aids such as wire and tape rec¬ 
ords may be used in a variety of useful 
ways and are becoming standard ec|uip- 
ment in the field. This statement also ap¬ 
plies to photographs, cither blac k and white 
or color. Motiem pic tures of various aspects 
cjf native life are extremely desirable, but 
the high cost cjf film and cameras and the 
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equally important consideration of their 
possible rejection by the people to be stud¬ 
ied, tend to restrict their use. 

Rigorous .sampling procedures are u.su- 
ally not utilized by anthropologists inter¬ 
ested in the general cultural patterns of 
nonliterate societies. As Mead (1953a, pp. 
654-655) points out, sampling in anthro¬ 
pology is of a different kind, viz.: . . in 

which the validity of the sample depends 
not so much upon the number of cases as 
upon the proper speciheation of the in¬ 
formant, so that he or she can be accurately 
placed, in terms of a very large number of 
variables—age, sex, order of i)irth, family 
background . . . etc.*’ 'Fliis statement is 
based on the view of culture as an inte¬ 
grated system (especially relevant in a small, 
fairly homogenous group), and a few in¬ 
formants, as long as they are full partici¬ 
pants in the culture, should be able to give 
you the general cultural patterns of the 
society. Essentially this is what Herskovits 
means when he reports (1954, p. 16) that 
an informant cannot invent a culture, any 
more than he can invent a language. How¬ 
ever, Mandelbauiii (1953, p, 185) has 
pointed out signihcantly that, when one is 
interested in the variations of cultural pat¬ 
terns, more careful sampling methods are 
essential. 

THE N0N-PR0FF.SS10NAL PUBLIC AND THE 

“native" 

But what of the readers of anthropologi¬ 
cal literature outside of our professional, 
select circle, for we cannot escape the im¬ 
pact of the study of anthropology on the 
lay public. Not only do we consider this 
a valuable and natural course of a science 
devoted to the understanding of t>ehavior, 
of man understanding man, but in recent 
years a number of "popular" books and 
articles have been aimed directly at the 
non-professional public. Furthermore, we 
must realize that this literature reaches not 
only large numbers of literate peoples of 
industrialized societies, but also members 
of societies which have been the subject of 
anthropological study. Indeed, many of 
these people are themselves in j)rofessional 


positions, such as teachers, lawyers, medical 
doctors—even anihropblogists. In other 
words, it is important to recognize the fat t 
that large numbers of "natives" are now 
full participants in literate, industrialized 
cultures and contributors to a way of life 
which has been considered alien to them. 
They are strongly affected by the work of 
anthropologists, e.specially with the litera¬ 
ture devoted to them and most particularly 
with the terminology used. 

Any anthropologist who has addressed a 
large audience conipo.sed of persons of 
mixed backgrounds has realized that he 
has had to choose his words with extreme 
care when he talked of his "laboratory." 
Even the professional anthropologist most 
inclined to use such terms as "primitive," 
"backward," "savage," and the like has had 
to grope for substitute words. The problem 
of choosing proper and unoffending termi¬ 
nology has become increasingly difficult in 
professional publications, in the chessroom, 
and in public lectures. 

The lay public of non-"native" origin 
accepts for the most part the negative con- 
notative values of anthropological termi¬ 
nology with respect to nonliterate societies. 
Since "racial," "mental," and cultural at¬ 
tributes of a people are ordinarily con¬ 
ceived as a gestalt by the public-at-large, 
the anthropologist's terms are accepted as 
characterizations of nonliteraies in all three 
categories. Thus, when the term "primi¬ 
tive" is used to designate a particular non¬ 
literate society, the popular assumption is 
that such jjcople are racially, mentally, and 
culturally retarded. This concept of non¬ 
literates appears crucial in the unfavorable 
reception often accorded anthrcjpologists 
in their attempts to study modern com¬ 
munities. The objection to being studied 
by an anthropologist is apparently because 
the members of modern communities feel 
that they are being relegated tc^ the cate¬ 
gory of "primitives" with all of the un¬ 
pleasant attributes associated with this term 
and similar designations. The reaction of 
Hollywood to Powdermaker’s study (1950) 
is evidence on this point. Hollywood raisecl 
a hue and cry about being classed as "sav¬ 
ages"—this reaction was expressed profusely 
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and with great emotion in newspaper and 
magazine articles. Hollywood’s response is 
thus a good index of what the lay public 
thinks about anthropology aiul the societies 
anthropologists study. I’hose anthropolo¬ 
gists interested in modern (onimunities are 
of course aware of this problem. The antici¬ 
pated difficulties of entree and rapport liave 
led to the assumption of more familiar and 
more “respectable” roles, such as those of 
teacher (Powdermaker, 1939), or “historian” 
(Paul, 1953, pp. 432-433). 

To the public-at-large, it seems, then, 
antliropologists are those who study back¬ 
ward, crude, uncivilized, or savage people. 
It also should be emphasized that the terms 
used by anthropologists are interpreted by 
the lay public generally to apply to the 
physical, mental, and cultural characteris¬ 
tics of nonliterates. Anthropologists may 
present ilie case of these societies clearly 
and emphasize the contemporary point of 
view that there is no evidence to demon¬ 
strate the physical and mental inferiority 
of any people; but so long as they use 
terminology which has a popular etymology 
that belies scientific usage, just so long will 
the non-professional public consider and 
think of “primitives” and “savages” as such. 

It is remarkable how term-( onscious so¬ 
cial scientists can be when they study liter¬ 
ate communities. It is obvious that in the 
study of modern communities the positive 
or negative reaction of such communities 
is anticipated. Observe, for example, the 
fictitious place-names used in the published 
reports of: Middle Town, Yankee City, 
Plainville, U, S. A. In the last of these 
publications the writer even found it ex¬ 
pedient to use a }>seudonym. Sociologists, 
because they deal wholly with literate so¬ 
cieties, consistently have been aware of 
terminology and have refrained from using 
emotionally or negatively charged terms in 
setting up classificatory or taxonomic sys¬ 
tems. Thus dichotomies like “gemeinschaft- 
gesellschaft” and “urban-rural,” do not carry 
the negative connotations that characterize 
anthropological designations. This is true 
of the essentially sociological studies of 
Redfield in Yucatan. His “tribe,” “folk,” 


“urban” designations do not connote nega¬ 
tive meanings. 

Except for a few notable exceptions, an¬ 
thropologists have not taken the trouble to 
hide the identity of the non literate societies 
they have studied.- It should be empha¬ 
sized, however, that many anthropologists 
have gone to considerable trouble in their 
published reports to safeguard informants, 
but for the most part these precautions 
have not l)een extended to \vhole societies. 
Even more rarely have anthropologists at¬ 
tempted to choose less offensive terms for 
the characterizations of non literates gener¬ 
ally. Yet it is encouraging that even this 
censure must allow for exceptions. A few' 
anthropologists, for examj)Ie, have circum¬ 
vented the more derogatory terms or those 
which have ambiguous designations. Thus, 
for instance, the recent introductory text¬ 
book on anthropology by Beals and Hoijer 
(1953) avoids the use of the term “primi¬ 
tive,” yet lucidly documents achievements 
and developments in selected societies. 
Others use the more offensive terms in 
quotes or preface them with “so-called,” 
indicating dissatisfaction and disaj)proval 
of such designations. Herskovits in Man 
and His Works (in wdiicli the use of “primi¬ 
tive” was first specifically rejected) makes 
a strong case (1918, pp. 74-75) for mmliter- 
ate as the appropriate term: 

. . Several terms to replace '})rirnitive’ have 
been suggested. ‘Non-historic’ which is one of 
these, has not found rmich acceptance. It im- 
plic*s that absence of written history is the equiv¬ 
alent of having no history at all, which, of 
course, cannot be said of any people who exist 
in time. ‘Preliterate’ has found more favor, but 
the objection to be raised here is that the pre¬ 
fix prC’ carries a meaning of time that infers 
prt?diction. It is, in essence, a carry-ewer of the 
‘contemporary ancestor’ concept since it implies 
that peoples without written languages are at a 
stage antecedent to the one in which, presum¬ 
ably, they will devise, or at least acquire, writ¬ 
ing. 'Fhe third form, nonliterate, simply de¬ 
scribes the fact that thc.se people dej not have 
written languages. It is sometimes confused with 
‘iliiterate,’ but the use of this latter word should 
be guarded against, since it carries a distinct 

2 For exceptions see Kluckhohn, Clyde, 1951; 
Mead, Margaret, 19.S2. 
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connotation of inferiority in ability or oppor¬ 
tunity, or both. Nonliterate, because it is color¬ 
less, conveys its meaning unambiguously and is 
readily applicable to the data it seeks to delimit, 
is thus to be preferred to all the other terms we 
have considered. . . . It is to be recognized that 
commonly certain otluT characteristics go with 
an abseiic:e of writing. Nonliterate peoples are 
found on observation to be rcflatively more iso¬ 
lated, to have smaller numbers, and to be less 
addicted to rapid change in their sanctioned 
modes of behavior than those that have writing. 
In recent generations, moreover, Kuro-American 
culture has had to be set off not only from mjii- 
literatc cultures, but from the literate cultures 
outside of Kuroj^e and America as well, because 
of the presence in European and American cul¬ 
ture of a technology based on power machinery 
and the scientific tradition. But it must be recog¬ 
nized that none of these differences, except per¬ 
haps this last, is as clearly manifest as is the 
presence or absence of writing.” 

Agreement on an adequate term or terms, 
appropriate both as a < lassificatory desig¬ 
nation and one free of unpleasant connota¬ 
tions is admittedly difficult. Although the 
term “nonliterate” has been used in this 
paper it is not a comj)letely satisfactory 
term. Its possible confusion w'ith “illiter¬ 
ate” makes it an unfortunate term to use. 
Moreover it is no better than the more 
negatively charged terms as a classificatory 
designation. Anthropologists however can 
seek belter terms and in the meantime 
guard against using the more offensive 
terms like “primitive,” “savage,” and other 
similar designations. Terms like “tribe” or 
“tribal,” “simple” or “simpler,” “complex” 
or “less complex,” and others carry less 
derogatory connotations. Such terms could 
be used interchangeably. It is true, of course, 
that any one of these terms under local or 
special cases might carry or acquire nega¬ 
tive meanings; in such instances other more 
neutral terms should be substituted. In 
specific cases the term “folk” might be used 
although this has been given specialized 
meaning in the writings of Redfield and 
others'* and may not be appropriate under 
all circumstances. 

3 Redfield, Robert, 1947. For criticism of the 
“folk” concept see Foster, (ieorge M., 19 .j 3, pp. 159- 
173; Steward, jiilian H., 1950, p. 113. 


7'he reasons for selecting terms which do 
not offend and degrade non literates are 
essentially ethical, but in view of the world 
situation, can be practical as well. It is 
appropriate to tpiote again from Herskovits. 
who is keenly aware of the problem. In the 
preface of his revised edition of The Eco¬ 
nomic Life of Primitive Peoples, recently 
reissued under the title of Economic An¬ 
thropology, Herskovits (19.52, pp. v-vi) 
remarks: 

”. . . 'I'hc change in title represents a reori¬ 
entation in point of view that goes far beyond 
the question of mere terminology. Ten years 
ago, the word ‘primitive’ came easily to lips. It 
is only with the rapid development of communi¬ 
cations of th(‘ past dec.'ide, and the growing inte¬ 
gration of peoples of the most diverse cultures 
into the world scene, that the essentially pejor¬ 
ative and tendentious character of this designa¬ 
tion. lik(! others such as ‘savage,’ ‘backward,* or 
‘early’ when applied to any functioning way of 
life, became apparent. Ehis is not the place to 
analyze the (ultural or psychological problems 
of the emergent nationalisms found in expand¬ 
ing and newly literate communities of Africa 
and Asia and of other non-machine societies. 
Yet when their story is told, the role played by 
reaction of their leaders against designations of 
this order will be found to be a major factor in 
the latent or explicit hostilities of which these 
movements are in many ca.ses the expression. 

A similar olijection w^as voiced by Mead 
(1958b, p. 851) in the discussion of the 
papers in Anthropology Today: 

“. . . [w’e must avoid value-laden term.s] like 
‘native,’ ‘vernacular,’ and 'primitive,' [which 
antagonize non-Europeans]. We have to watch 
at every turn that w'e do not compromise our 
capacity to work in the international scene in 
which each people makes a contribution to the 
science of anthropolog)% and recognize that 
only after each major culture area of the world 
has made its contribution can we have man com¬ 
menting on man in terms of man’s whole history 
of thought.” 

Professor I.ips in The Savage Hits Back 
presents a w^ell-documented account of the 
rise of non literate peoples throughout the 
wwld and paints a frightening picture of 
the awakening of millions of “primitives” 
to white exploitation and injustices. A brief 
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quotation (1937, pp. 25-26) from his book 
is important: 

"The predominance of tlie wliite race is still 
an existing fact, but it has long since been un¬ 
dermined. It consists chiefly in the strength of 
the British Kmpire and the solidarity of Europe. 
We cannot in the future reckon with absolute 
certainty upon either of these factors. It is im¬ 
possible to foretell here what the consequences 
of a new European war [World War II) would 
be. But one fact is certain: after such a war the 
white race will have lost the upper hand. Col¬ 
oured nations will be employed in far greater 
measure than in the last w'orld war to combat 
w'hite enemies, and their racial feeling is being 
cultivated to a pitch whence it is turning against 
their own white masters. The white man has 
long ago <east‘d to be a God, especially since 
WMr strips the last shreds of mystery from the 
technical secret of his superiority. And Gods 
w'ithout secrets, especially Gods whose internal 
dissension supports them on feet of clay, are 
rapidly dethronc‘d.” 

Much of Profe.ssor Lips’ prophecy has 
been borne ejut. There is certainly greater 
race tension in the world at present than 
before the w'ar. Asia and Africa are rife 
wdth ‘'native’’ problems and white suprem¬ 
acy specifically is being challenged. 

It is clear that the anthropologist no 
longer can hold out in his academic shell 
and be iinmune to the reactions of large 
numbers of non literates who deeply resent 
negatively charged terminology by which 
they often arc characterized. Especially is 
this significant when the terms as used by 
the anthrcjpologist often have no relevance 
to the connotaiive value given them by 
popular usage. Moreover the negative terms 
used for nonliterate societies do not have 
a precise descriptive or classificatory value. 
When the term "primitive” may apply 
ecpially to the native of I'ierra del Fuego 
and the Inca of the Andean highlands; tc> 
the Bushman of South Africa and to the 
Yoruba of West Africa, what scientific justi¬ 
fication is there for using it? 


Anthropologists are aware of the inade¬ 
quate descriptive and taxonomic designa¬ 
tions used in their discipline. Stew'ard, 
among others, discusses these problems sig¬ 
nificantly and extensively in his monograph 
on Area Research (1950, pp. 106-1 H). Fhe 
remarks of White (1949, p. 21) are also 
germane; in arguing for more precise scien¬ 
tific terminology, he reports: 

". . . I'hc maturity of science in any field 
can be rather accurately gauged by its vocabu¬ 
lary: as ‘a science’ matures it develops its f)W'n 
terminology. This has taken place extensively 
in the physical and the biological staences. .And 
such words as instinct, intelligence, race, society, 
are now being found sr> difficult to u.se that it is 
likely they will give way soon to a more effective 
termintdogy.” 

To the list White might have added 
“primitive," "backward,” and the like. We 
need a more appropriate taxonomic termi¬ 
nology, it is clear: but w'c must be careful 
to select terms which do not insult the 
status and sensibilities of the large numbers 
of people they purport to identify. 

T his plea for a more appropriate classi¬ 
ficatory and a less derogatory-tainted termi¬ 
nology is not intended to suggest that 
anthropologists should not seek order, de¬ 
velopment, and even former conditions of 
society among nonliterate societies. There 
is no reason why we rannc>i have an ade- 
(|uatc developmental classificatory scheme 
and still avoid terms which assign large 
numbers of the world’s population into 
inferior, degraded statuses.'* 

* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the (.radu- 
ale .SchcK)l, Northwestern University, for the aid 
provided in the preparation of this article. The 
author also wishes to express his thanks for helpful 
comments and suggestions by Dr. Fred Eggan, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago; Dr. William Ba.scom, Mr. War¬ 
ren d’.Azevcdo, and Dr. M. J. Herskoviis, North¬ 
western University. None of them, however, is to 
be cemsidered as having endorsed t)r agreed, neces¬ 
sarily. with the organization, contents, or views ex¬ 
pressed in the paper; for the latter, the author alone 
is responsible. 
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T he term “civilization” generally means 
a culture which includes the use of 
writing, the presence of cities, and the 
development of occupational speciali/a- 
tion. Such cultures are usually more com¬ 
plex, have more discernible parts, than 
are cultures without these criteria, but the 
term is a relative one. Some non-literate 
societies have maintained cultures un¬ 
doubtedly complex, with cities and occupa¬ 
tional specialization as well as many 
another special adaptation. And some socie¬ 
ties in which literacy was present still have 
had little in ihe way of towns or occupa¬ 
tional refinements. 

Hence the term “complex civilization” 
carries the connotation of those cultures 
which have bulked large in time and space, 
and which have had many interlocking 
parts, riie civilizations of C^hina, of Japan, 
of India, of the Aral) world, of Western 
Europe, come to mind as examples of such 
complex civilizations; each of them has a 
number of variant forms according to coun¬ 
try or region or period. 

In recent years tlierc has been a notable 
growth in the study by anthro(>ologists of 
p<toj)les within the orbit of one or another 
of these civilizations. I’here has also been 
increased interest in the qualities of that 
kind of culture wiiich is called civilization. 
Civilized peoples and cultures have never 
been excluded by anthropologists from 
their scholarly scope, but the main field 
efforts and the |)reponderance of analytical 


studies dealt with simpler societies and 
cultures. 

A variety of reasons has impelled anthro¬ 
pologists to turn increasingly to the study 
of civilizations. One reason, perhaps not a 
major one, is the fact that there are fewer 
simple, autonomous societies than there 
were even a few decades ago. Another 
reason is that some anthropologists, having 
developed certain concepts and methods 
with data from primitives, have sought an¬ 
other set of cultures on which their con- 
ce[)ts could be tested and in which there 
was more elbow room in documented his¬ 
tory than wMs available for the unlettered 
cultures. 

Not the least of these reasons lies in the 
general temper of the times in Western 
civilization, particularly in the more west¬ 
erly parts thereof. Tw^o world wars have 
left, among other things, a widespread con¬ 
cern for a better understanding of human 
l>ehavior and some sentiment that the an¬ 
thropologist’s approach may be helpful. 
The experience of a good many anthropolo¬ 
gists during World War II in dealing with 
practicalities in various civilizations may 
well have hastened the trend toward ob- 
.serving cultural forces among the numeri¬ 
cally predominant and historically docu¬ 
mented peoples. Thus, in the preface to his 
book Ammon TowJi (195.H, pp. vii-viii), 
C^harlcs Wagley tells how his first field work 
in Brazil was in 1939 among an isolated 
Indian tribe wdiicli still followed the ab- 
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original way of life. Two years later he 
returned to study a less isolated tribe, one 
that was being drawn into the national cul¬ 
ture. Then during the war years, “1 learned 
about Brazil both as an anthropologist and 
as a practical administrator. My anthro¬ 
pological perspective was of tremendous 
help in the work of administration and 
planning, and in return my growing famili¬ 
arity with practical problems helped to 
sharpen the focus of my scientific interest 
in Brazil. ... 1 became aware of rural 
problems as view'ed both by the people 
themselves and by the planners and execu¬ 
tives from the city." 

The present waiter had similar experi¬ 
ence in India in 19.^7. In preparing him¬ 
self for field work in India, Mandelbaum 
studied Sanskrit, read Indian history, ac¬ 
quainted himself w'ith the classic literature. 
But such w\'is the anthropological climate 
then that he chose as subjects for field study 
certain isolated tribesmen in the Travan- 
core High Range, peoples more remote cul¬ 
turally from the main tradition of Indie 
civilization than are most on the sub-conti¬ 
nent. After a brief period among them, he 
moved on to work with a group closer to 
the main civilization. The inclination to 
study villagers and to examine the main 
tradition was apparent before the w^ar, but 
it w^as encouraged, in India also, by the 
experience of anthropologists in their w'ar- 
time duties. Now' only a minority of anthro¬ 
pologists arriving from abroad to do eth¬ 
nological field w'ork in India choose to 
work among tribesmen. 

The following review' of the anthro¬ 
pological literature dealing w'ith complex 
civilizations, published during 1952-1954, 
selects for discussion four main research en¬ 
terprises. Two of them, Kroeber’s and War¬ 
ner's, were begun considerably before 
World War II. The third, which was initi¬ 
ated by Ruth Benedict and later led by 
Margaret Mead, developed out of wartime 
assignments. A wartime teaching task gave 
rise to the fourth piece of research, by 
Low'ie, which is considered in some detail. 
Only brief mention can be made of other 
relevant wTitings, some of them of major 
caliber. 


Because many a writer in the social sci¬ 
ences and humanities deals w'ilh complex 
civilizations, an arbitrary limitation of the 
scope of this survey had to be made. It is 
confined to writings by anthropologists and 
reviews of their writings, with only a very 
few exceptions. Many a meritorious work 
by sociologists, historians, philosophers, 
and others could not be included. The bib¬ 
liography, w'hich w'as completed with the 
help of Perlti Pelto and Kathryn Huggins 
(to wiiom our thanks are due), does not 
claim to be complete, since anthropologists 
habitually publish in such a wide variety 
of expected and unexpected sources that 
any attempt at exhaustive coverage w^as not 
feasible. Studies dealing w'ith only a nar¬ 
row segment of culture, or with a particu¬ 
lar set of social relations, or with a single 
institution—albeit w^ithin a civilization— 
generally have not been included in the 
bibliography. 7Tc titles listed ate of papers 
which devote some consideration to a com¬ 
plex range of patterns within or among 
complex civilizations. 

A I.ARGK VIEW OF CIVILIZATION 

A. L, Kroeber’s interest in the study of 
civilizations is of long standing and has 
yielded some of the most significant writ¬ 
ings in the field. In an article of 1953, "The 
Delineation of Civilizations," Kroeber dis¬ 
cusses certain fundamental problems which 
are entailed in the comparative study of 
complex, literate, and historically docu¬ 
mented cultures. Foremost among these 
problems is that of defining the entity 
which is to be described and compared. 

This paper was addressed to historians 
and it makes special note of those few' 
among historians, such as Danilevsky, 
Spengler, and Toynbee, who have tried to 
make systematic comparisons between 
whole civilizations. Among them, 7'oynbee 
especially has recognized the importance of 
formulating criteria by which a culture- 
whole can be defined. 

Kroeber notes that anthropologists have 
long been accustomed to describing whole 
cultures, but mainly tribal cultures. They 
have been reluctant to deal comparatively 
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with civilizations, partly because of inex¬ 
perience with tlie documentary record, 
partly because of the size of the subject. 
Studies of conirnunities within one of the 
great civilizations have been concerned 
with a cell or an organ rather than with 
an autonomous whole, this article notes, 
and anthropological works of larger scope— 
as of national character and ethos—are not 
likely to face the problem of what delimits 
a major civilization. 

Six criteria are proposed by which such 
delimitation can be made; discontinuity in 
space or time, language, religion, political 
and military development, economy and 
technology, style. “I'o the student of cul¬ 
ture, civil i/at ions are segregated or dc!- 
limited from one another by no single cri¬ 
terion: partly by geography, partly by 
period, partly by speech, religion, govern¬ 
ment, less by techncjlogy; most of all, prob¬ 
ably, by those activities of civilization that 
are especially concerned with values and 
the manifest cjualities of style." (Kroeber, 
195'b p. 27.5). 

With his usual perspicacity, Kroeber lias 
directed us to a fundamental problem 
which, when satisfactorily resolved, can 
ojien the way to further analyses of civiliza- 
tional wholes. Me has given us a grip on 
the jiroblem, a hold which is fairly sc:cure 
until we meet the crucial concepts of value 
and style. Here our grasp of the matter be¬ 
comes less sure and we may turn to some 
of Kroc^ber’s other papers for additional 
discussion of the study of civilizations. 

These papers appear in the final section 
of "I'he Nature of Culture" (19.52), a vol¬ 
ume of selected jiapers; tliis jiari is sub¬ 
titled "History and Process in (h’vili/ation." 
In the introduction to the section, the au¬ 
thor gives an overview, as of 1952, of the 
studies there rcprocluc:ed. Ihe earliest of 
them, "Order in (Changes of Fashion," was 
published in 1919, an outgrowth of an in¬ 
terest that was even then of twenty years' 
standing. This analysis was continuc*d in 
the HMO monograph Three Centuries of 
WoTncn\s Dress Fashion: A Qxiantitatwe 
Ayialysis.^ 

» All the* pa|WM.s in du' scTiion, except fc»r the 
one of 1919, apperared originally betweern 19,S9 and 


"The purpose of both studies," Kroeber 
writes (p. 329) in his introduction of 19.52, 
"is to find pattern in so fluidly capricious 
a thing as dress fashion, and to express 
cpiantitatively and c:»bjec:tively .something 
of the cjualitative behavior of change in 
pattern. In 1919 . . . demonstration of the 
mere fact of pattern in culture seemed a 
triumph. However, it is plain that even 
then 1 w^as not seeking to establish recur¬ 
rent uniformities between different cul¬ 
ture's. The regularities announced exist 
within one small domain of a single civili¬ 
zation: they are a piece of a history." Yet 
we may note that while the dress fashions 
studied are all within Eurojjcan-American 
civilization, the study did entail regulari¬ 
ties among the wealthier classes of several 
different national cultures—mainly British, 
French, Austrian, and .American. The basic 
pattern of evening dress was the same in 
these cultures, and there were similar vari- 
alicm rates in the several cultures within 
the limits of the basic pattern. 

A bold fresh view of civilization-in the 
singular—is presented in another paper of 
the .section, “The Ancient Oikumenci as a 
Historic Culture Aggregate." I’he focus of 
tin's view, in the words (p. 331) of the 1952 
introduction, is ", . . the history of all civi¬ 
lization seen as an intricately intercon¬ 
nected single whole, gradually coming to 
cover the main land mass of our planet. 
How far, in short, can the history of higher 
civilization be seen as a unitary process, as 
a single, large-scale, long-term event?'" 

The opening passages of this paper set 
the scene for the analytic expexsition. A cul¬ 
ture or a part thereof, Kroeber wTites, must 
be studied in relation to the totality of 
known culture. By placing a particular 
complex against the grid of the known 
range of variation, its individuality or its 
g(?ncricness may be understood. The ulti¬ 
mate natural unit of study for ethnologists 
is the whole grid, all of culture. And we 
Iniild up our knowledge of the parameters 
of culture by systematic comparisons, one 


19.'>1, “. . . the period in wdiich I was either 
working on Conjiguratiom of Culture Grnjeth or 
trying to follow farther the problems raised 
therein.” (p. 329). 
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particular culture with another, until we 
understand something of the nature and 
range of all of culture. 

These comparisons involve, the paper 
continues, three aspects of cultural phe¬ 
nomena, (1) content, (2) form or style, and 
(3) the values of the content and of the 
style. Content remains much the same wher¬ 
ever it is carried; form and values vary from 
culture to culture and from period to 
period. The main conclusions of the paper 
concern the first of the three aspects, cul¬ 
ture content. Style and value, the aspects 
in which each great civilization displays its 
individual qualities, are more briefly 
explored. 

The Oikumene is a vast nexus of cultural 
content which has developed among peoples 
on the Eurasiatic land mass and, more re¬ 
cently, has been extended to the Americas. 
The term means “the inhabited,” which is 
what the Greeks called their known habita¬ 
ble world: Kroeber (p, 379) shifts its ancient 
meaning from “range of mankind” to 
“range of man’s most developed cultures.” 
It is shown to be a great web of culture 
growth, reaching from Japan and China to 
Britain and the Americas. Within it, Kroe¬ 
ber wTites, new cultural materials such as 
sculpture, domesticated plants and ani¬ 
mals, divine kingship, have tended to be 
transmitted from end to end. New idea 
complexes and their related practices simi¬ 
larly tend to spread through a long stretch 
of the area. I'he generative center for many 
new culture elements has been in the region 
of Egypt-Mesopotamia and, as the element 
was taken up successively by outlying 
grou{)s, each group developed the element 
to a new intensity. “The simile inevitably 
rises to mind of a spark .somehow falling 
on a textile, slowly smoldering, and finally 
beginning to eat its enlarging way through 
the fabric, the greater intensity of combus¬ 
tion being always where the flame has 
reached only lately, until the spatial frame 
of the cultural web is reached with, so to 
speak, the oceans.” {Ibid., p. 380.) 

Not all inhabited areas have been part 
of the web. The author notes that Australia 
and native America, for example, have not. 
But primitive peoples within the Oecu¬ 


menical land mass, or adjoining it, have 
derived their cultures through reductive 
selection from the civilization characteristic 
of the Oikumene as a whole. 

The geographic and social limits of the 
Oikumene are thus sketched, and further 
study of this world stage may proceed. We 
may watit to ask why certain cultural ma¬ 
terials have been taken over in every part 
of the stage and others have not, why trans¬ 
mission has been more rapid for some ele¬ 
ments and slower for others, why some pe¬ 
ripheral peoples have cjiiickly come to 
aciopt the materials of civilization while 
others have persistently held off. 

In the paper ‘T he Novel in Asia and 
Europe,” Kroeber does offer some sugges¬ 
tions on one such c^uestion. He finds that 
the novel, in its main varieties, has ap¬ 
peared only within the past milleniiim and 
has flourished only in the far eastern and 
far w^estern edges of Eurasia. 'Fhe two novel 
writing traditions apparently evolved quite 
independently of each other. “This coinci¬ 
dence,” the paper concludes (p. ‘116), “most 
likely roots in the fact that during the late 
period it was only on these two peripheries 
that there existed forms of civilization that 
were at once mature and yet still vigorously 
productive in (reativity.” 

Of the other papers in the section, we 
here can mention only the one entitled “Is 
Western Civilization Disintegrating or Re¬ 
constituting?” in which certain trends of 
civili/.ational development are postulated. 
The kind of development traced does not 
clearly prevail in technological activities, 
the "reality ingredients,” which are more 
unendingly accumulative than are the 
value activities. But in a fine art, a phi¬ 
losophy, or a science, Kroeber notes (p. 402) 
a usual rise and fall. A value or a style 
“tends to develop and progress, even 
though it later degenerates and dies. An art 
or a philosophy moves on; it cannot con¬ 
tinue to spin on a pivot.” Each civilization 
is essentially characterized by its own par¬ 
ticular styles and values, and these are al¬ 
ways in a state of developmental flow. This 
development is not reversible, although a 
culture may be rearranged at some juncture 
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of hislory and be started off in a new 
direction. 

I'he question posed in the title of the 
])aper is answered by comparing the present 
stage of Western civilization with that of its 
earlier periods, riie autlior concludes that 
it appears somewhat likely, or at any rate 
j)ossible, that our civilization is in a second 
stage of reconstitution, rather than in one 
of dissolution. 

I he final paragraph (p. 108) of this paper 
tells us that the analysis is an endeavor in 
applied anthropology, of a long-range va¬ 
riety. It leans heavily on history, "with 
enq^hasis, for the time being, not in the 
mere events of history, which are as unend¬ 
ing as the waves of the sea, but on the 
(jualities of its secular trends; and that 
these trends be construed, so far as pejssi- 
ble, in terms of the style-like patterns which 
so largely characterize civilizations, and in 
terms of the developmental flow, interac- 
lions, and integration of thc‘se patterns." 

li, after reading these papers, we seek 
sharper criteria for distinguishing these 
"style-like patterns," or further leads to¬ 
ward formulating the characteristic values 
of a civilization, it is because we have been 
made aware of that bright and pre^mising 
terrain for anthropological study to which 
Kroeber has pioneered. l-Iis concepts, how¬ 
ever they later may be amended or recon¬ 
sidered, have the virtue of Ijeing organic to 
specific observations, and are not as exter¬ 
nal to the data and entangling as are, say, 
those of 'roynbee. Indeed, Kroeber’s com 
ment (p. .^78) on Toynbee's scheme applies 
also to his own, better based approach, 
"... this scheme has served him [Toyn- 
beej well as a scaffold from which to rear 
a most stimulating structure of fertile com- 
parative interpretations of a large part of 
human history.” 

Perhaps the fundamental problem which 
Kroeber peases for hinrself in these studies 
is tile broad exploratory search for regu¬ 
larities in the development of civilizations 
and of civilization. The sweep of the search 
is vast-wuthin a civilization, among civili¬ 
zations, in the whole of civilization—a 
searcdi to be undertaken only by a venture¬ 
some mind of large courage and compass. 


l‘he method is to choose a likely subject, 
such as dress fashions, sculpture, the novel, 
or an intriguing idea, as the developmental 
flow of civilizations, and to compare the 
various occurrences in space and time and 
context. The comparisons reejuire concepts, 
such as tho.se for tlie delimitation of a civili¬ 
zation, or for the distinguishing of content 
and value. T he concejjts arc built up as the 
exploration is carried on, and as further 
investigation ap|>ears to require the de¬ 
velopment of new concepts or the refur- 
fii.shing of old. 

The rc^sults of these studies have been 
to bring significant regularities to light: 
tho.se documented in the "small domain" 
of evening-dress fashions draw attention to 
the stability of pattern limits (of the basic 
dre.ss pattern, in this case) within which the 
apparently aimless fluctuations follow a 
long term swing. During the last three cen¬ 
turies, the secular swing has been affected, 
though not disrupted, i)y the general state 
of the whole culture and society. 

.Another set of regularities postulated by 
these studies has to do with the develop¬ 
mental tendencies of whole civilizations: 
that, for example, the values which c:harac- 
terize them do not remain constant but are 
impelled to develop, that the development 
is irreversible but reconstitutable. The con¬ 
temporary implications of reconstitution or 
disintegration are equalled by the current 
applicability of the concept of the Oiku- 
niene: If an interwoven cultural network 
has existed over the main habitat of hu¬ 
manity since times primeval, how much 
more total is its scope, more intense its ef¬ 
fects, and how much more rapid is trans¬ 
mission within the modern Oikumene, in 
this the twentieth century? The importance 
of this fact for a knowledge of man and 
.society has not e.scaped anthropologists and 
they have been turning in increasing pro¬ 
portion and with mounting interest to stud¬ 
ies of peoples within this new total culture 
sphere. 

sTuniFs "at a distance" 

A series of studies, reflecting such grow¬ 
ing interest, was initiated wdth Ruth Bene- 
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diet's The Chrysanthernurn and the Sword 
(1946). 'riiis holistic depiction of Japan has 
drawn wide connnent, and in 195^5 there 
apj)eared a most interesting summary of 
the professional articles and scholarly sym¬ 
posia devoted to the book which have come 
from Japanese scholars (Bennett and Nagai, 
1953). Most interesting, because it reviews 
the appraisals by sophisticated and learned 
members of a soc iety of an anthropologist's 
analysis of their civilization. 

Benedict’s work does not try to compare 
various civilizations, as does Kroeber’s, nor 
is it concerned with the nature of civiliza¬ 
tion in general. It mainly sketches the prin¬ 
cipal motifs in the single civili/ational 
whole of Japan. An assessment of these 
motifs and the method of deriving them is 
not within our j^resent scope, but the Japa¬ 
nese reactions to the book, as brought to¬ 
gether in 1953, deserve comment. 

The methodological criticisms which the 
Japanese scholars make are not essentially 
diflerent from those made by American and 
European reviewers. Bennett and Nagai 
classify them under six headings. (1) The 
meaning of 'Japanese.*' Benedict is said to 
be unduly vague about which Japanese are 
meant; clifferences of class, region, and 
period tend to be glossed over. Moreover, 
the patterns of behavior are ideal-typical 
jjatterns, which reflect what many Japanese 
like to aspire to or want to believe of them¬ 
selves, rather than their actual, real be¬ 
havior. (2) The meaning of "cultured The 
concept is endowed, say some of these 
critics, with deterministic qualities; hence, 
that which the study seeks to prove is also 
assumed. (3) Use of empirical data. Most 
of the critics note that interpretation of the 
data tends to be over-generali/ed. Statistical 
variations are not taken into account; the 
differences between w^hat people say and 
wdiat they do is not distinguished; hy¬ 
potheses about the effects of child-rearing 
practices are not convincingly linked to the 
evidence. One critic, with training in phi¬ 
losophy, remarks that these over-simplifica¬ 
tions come from Benedict’s working model 
of a simple, primitive society; hence she sees 
Japanese society as though it w'ere uncivil¬ 
ized and undifferentiated. This commeni is 


particularly significant since, as we shall 
see later, it is repeated in relation to other 
W'orks using Benedict’s apjjroach. (1) Need 
for an '‘institutioiiaV* approach. 'I'his 
whole-culture approach seems too static to 
several of the critics, too severely inte¬ 
grated, and too heedless of conflicts and 
differences. It should be replaced or sup¬ 
plemented, they say, by studies of varying 
institutional contexts whith would bring 
out conflicts and differences. (5) The proh- 
leni of historical cJtange. Benedict is said 
to overemphasize the continuities in the 
culture and underplay the vast changes 
which have (omc about. (6) Need for an 
interdisciplijiary approach. The task of 
analyzing a motlern, coinj^lex society is 
simply too much for any scholar, working 
alone, to attempt. A team of cooperating 
spetialists is needed for the endeavor. 

Vet for all these pungent critiques, warm 
appreciation of the book was expressed by 
the critics. Some of those who objected to 
Benedict’s interpretation of the informa¬ 
tion she obtained from respondents, ap¬ 
plauded the fact that she collected this 
information at first hand from living 
respondents. ’I'he empirical procedure 
seemed to them a long step in advance of 
the more purely speculative trend which 
had prevailed among Japanese social scien¬ 
tists. While a number deprecated the ade¬ 
quacy of Benedict’s lone resources in sizing 
up a whole civilization—and one which she 
had never seen functioning in its home¬ 
land—they still w^ere favorably impressed 
by her use of diverse sources and specialists 
and by her deft organization of tlmsc data 
which she could muster. 

Similarly, althcjugh these Japanese com¬ 
mentators were strongly critical of some of 
the concepts presented, they were especially 
attracted to her general approach, “. . . the 
battery of imaginative insights and con¬ 
cepts with which she inter[)reted her data. 
Particularly important here w^as her at¬ 
tempt to portray the whole of Japanese 
culture—a goal which has been common 
enough in certain branches of Japanese hu¬ 
manistic studies for many years.” (Bennett 
and Nagai. 1953, p. 406). Characteristic of 
these comments is one which was j)oinled 
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out and translated by Mr. l akao Sofuc. 
It was written by Kawashirna (19*19, p. 2G.S), 
a scholar widely respected in Ja[)an and 
Prolessor of Sociology of Law at I'okyo 
University: “It is wonderful that tlie au¬ 
thor, who had never been in Japan, could 
delineate so vividly the various hidden 
aspects of Japanese mental life and cul¬ 
ture . . 

Tlius, despite the grave faults they find 
in it, the book has impressed a number of 
these Japanese writers as a stimulating and 
seminal work, one whcjse scientific leads 
should be followed. Part of the acclaim 
may be due to the fact that the first Japa¬ 
nese edition appeared in 19*18 when there 
was great interest among educated Japanese 
both in reexamining the nation’s career 
and in knowing the views of Americans 
about it. 'Lhe Japanese publisher’s blurb 
did not hurt sales, however much it may 
have violated the facts. Mr. Sofue relates 
that it read, “It is this l30(»k that decided 
the final occupation policy ol MacArthur.” 

But there seems to be more to their good 
estimate than merely the special interests 
of the early post-war years. I'he books does 
sc*em to tell something about their civiliza¬ 
tion which they had not known before, or 
had only partly known and had not seen 
formulated, as Benedict attempts to do, for 
the whole culture. It may be that an over¬ 
simplified model for investigation, which 
blithely, perhaps deliberately, glosses over 
statistical variations, may have .some uses 
toward the understanding and the further 
study of a civilization. 

Yet another effect of this book must be 
noted. Whatever its stimulus value may be 
for scholars, it had a relatively wide audi¬ 
ence in Japan and among many Americans 
who have lived in Japan. Readers of both 
kinds usually found much that was inter¬ 
esting, pertinent, and enlightening (if irri¬ 
tating) in the book. To a good many of 
them, anthroj)ology came to mean a study 
that was concerned with problems of living 
people here and now, as w^ll as with the 
long ago and far away. The public image 
of a di.scip1ine does not necessarily deter¬ 
mine its course, but it is also not irrelevant 


to the dircfcUon which that course may 
take. 

The direction of study set in Benedict's 
book on Japan has b(X!n followed by more 
recent works, most of them the results of 
the Columbia University Re.search in Con¬ 
temporary Cultures. This project was inau¬ 
gurated by Ruth Benedict under a grant 
from the Office of Naval Re.search. After 
her death, the project was led by Margaret 
Mead. One of the first book-length studies 
to emerge from that project is Mark Zbo- 
rowski and Elizabeth Herzog’s h With 
People (1952). 

It is a depiction of the shtetl, the Jewish 
small town community of Eastern Europe, 
mainly as it existed in the years before 
World War T. Shtetl culture was a distinc¬ 
tive civilizational sphere, even though it 
existed in a vast series of cultural islands 
scattered within various national cultures. 
While it was not clearly set off from the 
environing civilization by spatial or politi¬ 
cal criteria, it was clearly distinguished 
from them in many ways. The book is 
mainly concerned with depicting the cen¬ 
tral and distinctive attributes of shtetl life. 

In the sense that it deals with the major 
themes which wove through the whole 
fabric of that life, and is a generalized 
“composite portrait’’ which docs not aim 
to portray any one community or attempt 
to give a corpus of ethnographic detail, this 
work is an example of what has come to 
be called the patternist or configurational 
a}>proach. The authors give their theoreti¬ 
cal outline in an appendix (pp. 481-4.82) 
and in it one can see readily how they have 
shapetl the study to bring out the main 
einpha.ses of shtetl life. The subject of the 
first of the five ))arts of the book is “Sab¬ 
bath as a culture theme.” Then follow such 
di.sciissions as that on the role and sym¬ 
bolism of tbe sacred Law, on “good deeds” 
and the institutions of the community, on 
the life cycle and the calendiic cycle. The 
final section is entitled “As the Shtetl Sees 
the World.” 

Hence this work, like Benedict’s on 
Japan, pre.sents a generalized inside vietv 
of a civilization, sketching the highlights 
of experience and the broad linkages f)f 
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people and ideas within the orbit of that 
civili/ation. Like Benedict’s book also, it 
had to be done “at a distance.” Not, in this 
case, because of a wartime necessity, but 
because of the physical extinction of that 
way of life. 'I’he shtetl study, too, draws 
on a wide range of resources—literature, 
law, folklore, as well as living respondents. 
And the fact that the respondents had been 
long removed from shtetl society may have 
made for a greater nostalgic recall of har¬ 
mony and rewards than of misery and con¬ 
flict. In one major respect the shtetl study 
was done differently: it was based on the 
work of a team of cooperating s})ecialists. 
The tw'o authors thus had the advantage 
of utilizing the preliminary studies and the 
advice of their co-workers w'hen they came 
to write the book. 

It is remarkably well written. Cahnman, 
a sociologist who was not uncritical of the 
theoretical foundations of the study, never¬ 
theless began his review (1952, p. 655) w'ith 
the sentence, “This book makes beautiful 
reading.” Anthropologists are coming to be 
more cognizant of the humanistic compo¬ 
nent of the discipline: this is a fine human¬ 
istic contribution to anthropological litera¬ 
ture, perhaps even to literature in the wdder 
sense as well. 

Reviewers were not loath to point out 
sundry short-comings of the book, but the 
various critics agreed that it gives a vivid 
sense of the main concerns and meanings 
which underlay shtetl life, concerns and 
meanings which were constant through all 
the complexities of this special sub-type of 
European civilization. Thus the Sabbath 
observance is lucidly drawn and its unify¬ 
ing. vivifying effects clearly showm. On an¬ 
other plane, we note the dominant concern 
for maintaining the social web of the com¬ 
munity and for ensuring that no member 
is demeaned. Hence the great indecency of 
inflicting shame on another, the multiple 
associations for helping others, the high 
desirability of being a donor rather than a 
recipient, and the great personal pleasure 
derived from participating in a proper so¬ 
cietal enterprise. 

Those reviewers who had some knowl¬ 
edge of the shtetl uniformly commented on 


the authors’ skilful and convincing presen¬ 
tation of siu h themes as these. But they also 
added strong tt)niment on the deficiencies 
they saw in the work. Their criticisms are 
much like those made by the Japanese 
critics f)f Ruth Benedict's whole-culture 
study. They too object that the shtetl por¬ 
trayal is over-generalized, that it is too 
static, that it slights change and conflict. 
Thus Raphael Patai observes (1952, pp. 
5*18-5*15) that the “historical understruc¬ 
ture” is ignored, that the relation between 
the shtetl and the environing |)eoples is 
largely neglected, that the respondents 
formed a biased sample. Ben-Ezra notes 
(1958, pp. 188-185) that some of the char¬ 
acteristics postulated for all of East Euro¬ 
pean shtetl culture were really valid mainly 
for Poland, others were only typical of 
urban communities, still others of particu¬ 
lar classes. Cahnman similarly comments 
(1952, p. 656) that the book tells us much 
about the beauty of holiness and about 
marital devotion but little about economic 
conflict and grinding poverty; that, after 
being confronted with the ideal type of 
family life, one might like to learn some¬ 
thing of the modifications and the devia¬ 
tions. We are offered, he writes, “a roman¬ 
tic idyll.” 

In like manner, Moshe Decter’s extensive 
review gives thoughtful praise to the book 
as “an informative and well-rounded study, 
the best of its kind in English.” But one of 
Decter’s concluding passages (1952, p. 604) 
remarks, “The paradox was that the shtetl, 
more miserable than this book shows it, 
also was part of a chain more magnificent 
than it imagines. The anthropologist’s sin¬ 
gle snapshot, slightly retouched and beauti¬ 
fied, prevents us from grasping the second 
reality as well as the first.” 

Anthropologists may want to ask whether 
this critique by a non-anthropologist is a 
useful one for our purposes. After all, how 
much can be included within the cover of 
one book? Can an anthropological work be 
expected to convey both the misery and the 
magnificence of a long historical career? 
Moreover, a snapshot—even a slightly beau¬ 
tified and simplified one, provided it clari- 
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fies a strategic vista—can be a most useful 
contribution. 

It is true that processes of change are not 
much (onsidered in the book. Thus we are 
told (Zborow.ski and Herzog, 1952, p. 112) 
that the holy scripture, the Torah, was 
viewed as a code that was absolutely bind¬ 
ing and yet at the same time subject to in¬ 
terpretation and adjustment. But we are 
not shown how' the adjustments were made 
and what regular patterns prevailed in the 
changing interpretations. It is also true that 
the environing milieu of non-Jewish so¬ 
ciety is frecjuently alluded to, but its effects 
are not really incorporated into the analysis. 

However, it is at least arguable that be¬ 
fore processes of change can be formulated, 
some basis of comparison must be estab¬ 
lished so that it is known from what, or to 
what, c hange has taken place. And the book 
gives such a basis as of the decades just 
before World War 1. The ellects of the 
extra-shtetl society are certainly significant, 
but before the impac t of any exterior force 
on a social entity can be gauged, it is well 
to know something of the nature of the 
entity. Again, the book provides some of 
the requisite understanding of that nature. 

As for the slighting of regional, class, or 
sectarian differences, there is something to 
be said for presenting the generalized ver¬ 
sion (built up indeed by the selection of 
regularities among different special phras- 
ing.s) so that the likeness of the whole may 
be comprehended first, 7'hen the regional 
or cla.ss variations better may be seen as 
differences within a given range of custom 
and c^f theme. Similarly, it may not be all 
bad to start with a sympathetic portrayal 
of how the peo})le like to see themselves. 
Ideal patterns do have a governing effect 
on real behavior, even though that effect 
may not be what the people say or think 
it is. 

The critiques of Zborowski and Herzog's 
study are useful insofar as they point to 
next steps in re.search, steps made feasible 
and possible, even obvicjus, by these first 
attempts with a new and promising ap¬ 
proach, Such critiques tend to he only cap¬ 
tious if they imply that this effort, and 
others like it, are the last wc^rd on the sub¬ 


ject or the fruit of a long-matured research 
develcjpment. 

Perhaps the research step next indicated 
by this and similar works is one which the 
reviewers have not really examined. It is 
implied in Zborow'ski and Herzog's state¬ 
ment (p. 20) of their purpose in the .shtetl 
study. “It is an attempt to show the special 
ways in wfiich these people have met the 
problems common to all mankind.” But 
the common problems of mankind are im¬ 
plied rather than systematically stated. We 
get a lively impression that the shtetl solu¬ 
tions are special ones, but little .specific no¬ 
tion of the degree and manner of their 
specialness. The autfiors scarcely can be 
brought to task for this, since the necessary 
theoretical concepts have not yet been well 
developed and their establishment will de¬ 
mand a broad research enterprise. 

Let us give one example of the materials 
with which such an enterprise may deal. 
Shtetl people shared the common concern 
of all peoples in maintaining the net of in¬ 
terpersonal relations. As we have noted, 
there seemed to be an especially deep con¬ 
cern with that maintenance in the shtetl, 
.so that—to use Sapir's phrase—the court of 
last appeal even in matters religious was 
in the social act rather than in the private 
emotional experience. Yet there are other 
peoples who also seem especially sensitive 
about societal relations—Japanese for in- 
stancre, or Brahmins. As yet we have no 
clear-cut criteria by which to assess the 
varying degrees and types of concern w'ith 
this common problem. It would seem that 
Japanese are most concerned with the 
proper interlocking of the component parts 
of society; Brahmins seem engrossed in the 
pre.servation of one’s status in the social 
hierarchy; shtetl Jews seem to have been 
absorbed w’^ith keeping the society going 
as a constituency of independent ancl 
fundamentally equal persons. In another 
context, Mandelbaum (1955) has hazarded 
that the Japanese kind of emphasis seems 
to have been best suited for the accom¬ 
plishment of specific tasks, the Hindu to 
cultural and societal stability, the Jewi.sh 
to adaptability and social continuity. Such 
.s|>eculative comparisons must remain only 
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speculative in default of a firmer theoreti¬ 
cal basis concerning the common human 
problems and the range of variation in 
meeting them. 

Vet another major theoretical question 
was raised by several reviewers of Life Is 
With People. The question was particularly 
brought to their notice by Margaret Mead's 
methodological comments in her introduc¬ 
tion to the book. Thus Mead wrote that 
anthropology has been the study of people 
outside the main currents of history, and 
from this experience came the special ap- 
proacli used in anthropological studies. 
Cahnman's review (1952), though brief, 
fastens on the Haws he finds in that ap- 
jiroach. Of Mead's mention of the research¬ 
ers’ happy discovery that there was such a 
thing as shtetl culture, he is scornful, not¬ 
ing it as the outcome of the “hallmark of 
this kind of research, namely, the disregard 
of historical documents.'' Even a reseanh 
partner like Zborowski who knows better, 
Cahnman presumes (p. 656) is pressured 
into the naive approach. “ The result of 
these pressures is that you have to revert to 
the bush, even if you live in the shadow of 
the New York Public Library, And you 
must believe that life is what people tell 
you. Once more, what may have been a 
necessity in studying preliterate tribes is 
made a virtue in the face of a highly dexu- 
inented phenomenon of history.” 

Mead has vigorously countered strictures 
of this kind. In defending the methodology 
of the national culture studies done by her 
co-workers and herself, she writes (1954, 
p. 397), “It does not, as has frecpiently been 
claimed, ‘ignore history.’ It merely, for pur¬ 
poses of a particular inquiry about a desig¬ 
nated group of living individuals, holcls 
history constant.” Mead presumably does 
not mean that history, wdiich is change, is 
treated as though it w'ere non-change, but 
rather that she focuses first on the charac¬ 
teristics of a people and their culture at a 
particular time in their history. 

Nevertheless, a good many waiters, espe¬ 
cially in other social sciences, have come to 
share the impression that anthropologists 
deal with complex civilizations as though 
they were static entities, isolated from out¬ 


side influence, autonomous in function. 
They may perhaps find support for this 
view' less in Mead’s actual analyses of com¬ 
plex cultures than in her statements about 
the method of her analysis. 

An extensive discussion of that method¬ 
ology is given in the manual, The Study of 
Culture at a Distance (Mead and Metraux, 
195.3). In it Mead (p. 10) stresses the signifi¬ 
cance of anthropological experience with 
primitive peoples. “This method is called 
anthropological because it has been de¬ 
veloped from methods used by anthropolo¬ 
gists in primitive societies and is rooted in 
certain methodological assumptions that 
are basic to anthropological work.” The 
most suitable milieu for anthropological 
tfieorizing is said (p. 3) to be primitive so¬ 
ciety: “Anthropologists who wish the best 
research conditions for their theoretical 
problems must continue to go to living 
primitive societies; historians who wish to 
work on problems of method and theory 
w ill correspondingly choose the best-dot li- 
mented periods.” The key concept of mod¬ 
ern cultural anthropology is said (p. 22) to 
have come out of the study of compara¬ 
tively changeless (ultures: “This concept of 
culture, once developed on relatively static 
primitive societies, has proved useful, wdien 
suitably mexlified, to the study of gre^ups 
that do not have all the characteristics of 
the primitive societies in which the concept 
was developed.” 

Statements like this last one evoke un¬ 
necessary ambiguity. The concept of cul¬ 
ture, as indeed it is well formulated by 
Mead in a paragraph preceding this state¬ 
ment, has to do with the life of man in so¬ 
ciety, in all sexiety whether more ccxnplex 
or less complex. Hence the characteristics 
of primitive societies—wdiatever they may 
be—do not have any specially paramount 
place in the concept. Moreover, the assump¬ 
tion that primitive societies are in general 
“relatively static” is probably a bit of a 
fiction, a useful fiction perhaps, but one 
more fostered by the oljserver’s ignorance 
cjf what the history has been than by any 
sy.stematic comparison of diflerent rales c^f 
change-. Nor is it unclebatahle lliat a primi¬ 
tive society is, like agar for bac illi, the best 
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culture medium for the growth of anthro¬ 
pological theory. It depends on what kind 
of theory is sought. If it is theory about 
relatively isolated small communities, with 
little specialization, simple technology, and 
no literacy, then the primitive is the place. 
But surely few anthropologists, Mead per¬ 
haps least of all, would want to confine 
anthropological theory within such narrow 
scope. Certainly anthropological theory 
should encompass varying conditions of 
culture, both in primitive life and in com- 
j)lex civilizations. 

It well may be that there has been spe¬ 
cial advantage in the fact that anthro¬ 
pology and many contemporary anthropol¬ 
ogists began with the study of primitive 
peoples. From such beginnings has come 
tlie inclination to listen to what people say 
as well as to peruse what has been said 
about them, to watch what they do, as w^ell 
as to learn what they think they do or what 
they want to do. The anthropologist who 
has \)ven a lone observer studying an un¬ 
known tribe has thereby usually accrued 
confidence in tackling large new problems 
and in coininanding a wide range of data. 
Mead even draws (p. 92) a further implica¬ 
tion, “This habit of control of all the ma¬ 
terial-exaggerated to an extreme in the 
case of the anthropologist wiio has worked 
alone in an unknown culture—is undoubt¬ 
edly related to the special kind of certainty 
that anthropologists often display." 

I'hose beginnings directed the observer’s 
attention to the broad invariant patterns 
of behavior, the socially agreed jirescrip- 
tions for action within which there is vari¬ 
ation, choice, decision. I'hc ethnographer 
in an exotic culture could not help noting 
these basic ways, partly because he could 
not assume that he already knew them, 
j)artly because he was a stranger in that 
society, and the respondents answered his 
(pjestions as to a stranger, by generalizing 
about what “we do" rather than by particu¬ 
larizing about what this one did yesterday 
or what that person does occasionally. 

This experience has enabled some an¬ 
thropologists to look at a complex civiliza¬ 
tion with fresh eyes, undistraught by old 
and possibly misleading assumptions. It has 


led them to find, with the enthusiasm of 
discovery, the basic lifeways of that civiliza¬ 
tion, ways which may be obvious to spe¬ 
cialist scholars but also are usually .so much 
taken for granted that they are rarely for¬ 
mulated by them for critical examination 
and systematic use. 

I'his is all to the good. But it seems un¬ 
necessary to confuse that good effect by 
reference to certain supposed characteris¬ 
tics of primitives. It is true that more than 
a fc!wr able anthropologists have studied 
primitive societies as if their cultures were 
static and their ways free of variation. And 
there is a stage of social research wdiere it 
is useful to study any society, primitive or 
not, in that way. It seems bootless however 
to assign attributes to primitive societies 
which have mainly been the consequences 
of the ways in which anthropologists have 
studied primitives. It is a disservice to the 
many valuable methodological contribu¬ 
tions made by Mead and her co-w'orkers to 
have their pertinence for an understanding 
of complex societies beclouded by such 
references to primitives. The.se references 
have been taken amiss by more than a few? 
.social scientists as imputing static and 
unvarying qualities to complex c ultures as 
well. 

llie methodological leads discussed in 
The Study of Culture at a Distance are 
many, diverse, and stimulating. While the 
book is based on the studies done under 
the Columbia University Research in Con¬ 
temporary Cultures, w'hich could not carry 
on field work in the })laces studied and so 
had to be done “at a distance," it contains 
much that is useful for any study of a com¬ 
plex culture. The organization of team re¬ 
search is discuji.scd, and the u.scs of such 
sourc:es as free interviews, films, and novels 
are demonstrated. Many of the papers in¬ 
cluded in the volume were written by vari¬ 
ous hands as working papers in the course 
of the project’s development. Mead was re¬ 
sponsible for the total design of the book, 
M<:traux selected material suitable for in¬ 
clusion and wrote a number of the papers. 
Mead’s discussion of interview tec:hnic|ue 
is particularly good, as is Gorer’s statement 
on national character. There are sections 
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on group research, work with informants, 
written and oral literature, film analysis, 
projective tests, imagery, end linkage, and 
on applications of the studies. It is such a 
rich outpouring of ideas and data that one 
wishes for a Maxwell Perkins to temper the 
strain of Thomas Wolfe in the writings of 
Margaret Mead and Rhoda Metraux. 

AMERICAN COMMCNITV STUDIES 

In W. Lloyd Warner’s Aniericai] Life: 
Dream and Reality (19551), we have a con¬ 
cise summary of the studies done by the 
author and his associates over some twenty 
years. These are studies of American com¬ 
munities in various regions of the country 
and were done (p. viii) “with the tech¬ 
niques he [the author] had previously used 
in the investigation of Australian tribes 
and which other anthropologists have used 
in Africa, Polynesia, and New Ciuinea.” 
I'he book is based on the many sdiolarly 
monographs and articles which have come 
out of these studies, but it is written clearly 
and simply “for all readers.’’ 

Its chapters discuss the main topics which 
have been considered in detail in earlier 
publications of this major research enter- 
|)rise. First comes an account of “an Ameri¬ 
can sacred ceremony,’’ Memorial Day; this 
.sets the style of the functional and struc¬ 
tural analyses which follow. Tliere are es¬ 
says on .social class and color caste, the 
family in a class system, individual oppor¬ 
tunity and social mobility, the factory in 
the community, ethnic and sectarian 
groups, personality development, associa¬ 
tions, and mass media. 

Since the publication in 1941 of the first 
volume, by Warner and Lunt, of the “Yan¬ 
kee City Series,” there has been written an 
ample exegetical and critical literature of 
commentary on Warner’s concepts and 
methods. We need not amplify that com¬ 
mentary here. It seems that few professional 
students of American society clo ncjt take 
exception to some of Warner’s insights, 
techniejues, and conclusions; and few (if 
any) have remained uninfluenced by his 
writings. 

Of particular interest for our present 
}>iupose is the second chaj)ter of the book 


which deals with ways of studying con¬ 
temporary society. The author (p. 27) pro¬ 
ceeds “to tell what a social anthropologist 
must do when he studies his own society.” 
'File fundamental approach, he writes, is 
not different from that used in the study 
of primitive groups; basically the theory 
and method are the same. Warner stresses 
that this can be so because contemporary 
.American society does not differ in kind 
but only in degree from other societies. 
However, we are told (p. 29) that despite 
the basic similarity certain adjustments in 
method are necessary. “Although, in the 
study of modern society, the anthropologist 
does not have to change his approach to 
the body of theory, lie does have to change 
almost everyifiing connected with method 
and technique.” For one thing, the whole 
society cannot be brought under direc t ex¬ 
amination, as is true in less populous .so¬ 
cieties. Hence a community, a territorially 
defined social entity, is useci as a laboratory 
and as a “icjireseiitative microcosm.” 

The study of a modern community, War¬ 
ner points out, emails certain problems of 
method which are not as significant in the 
study of tribesmen. First, the use of writing 
and of other mass media of symbolic com¬ 
munication introduces complex effects on 
.social life which are not easy to trace. Tlien 
culture change often comes from within 
whereas the more usual antliropological in¬ 
terest lias been in c hanges impinging from 
outside a society. The author draws atten¬ 
tion to the importance of understanding 
.social jicrsistence as well as social change. 
Another profilcm in studying a modern 
community lies in the people’s use of num¬ 
ber exmeepts. The people govern tfieir ac¬ 
tion, especially on the governmental and 
economic plane, by notions of percentage 
and of variability, notions which the au¬ 
thor says are not held by Australian ab¬ 
origines. Finally Warner mentions the 
difficuiiy whic:h arises because the anthro¬ 
pologist is himself a creature and a carrier 
of the culture he is studying, a factor which 
could easily dull an observer’s acuity. This 
is overcome by the anthropologist’s train¬ 
ing in identifying social similarities and 
differences across various cultures. And 
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Warner lists some ol the methodological 
advantages which afcrue in the study of 
coniemj)oraiy American society—the avail¬ 
ability ol documentary evidence, of statisti¬ 
cal eviclencic, the insights which come from 
a participant’s inner knowk'dge, the re¬ 
sources available from other specialist soc ial 
scientists. 

I'he high clegrcje of specialization in con- 
temj)orary American life is noted; flowing 
frcjin this fact are two related and in some 
ways contradictory tendencies. V'ery small 
groups proliferate, each having special in¬ 
terests and reccmclite symbf)ls. as among 
litterateurs or among scientists. Yet these 
small clusters must be tied into the general 
symbol system and social order; they arc 
not cejuipped to carry on any autonomous 
existence. So as soc:iety grows nic^re com¬ 
plex there is increasing standardization of 
public: symbols which are undc^rstood by 
all levels of society and by every kind of 
person. The vehicles of the standardization 
are the mass media—news})apers, maga¬ 
zines, motion pictures, radio, television. 

The chapter on method concludes with a 
discussion of the concepts of status and role, 
concepts which Warner notc^s as being 
fundamental to the study of all society, 
contemporary American society not the less. 

The book is an able popular presenta¬ 
tion w'hich stimulates further cpiestions. 
Thus the concept of status is undoubtedly 
a fundamental one, although it is nc^t much 
used in the book. It would be enlightening 
to know more about the various statuses 
occupied by particular individuals and how 
communities or classes differ in the num¬ 
ber and kind of status positions which a 
person may hold. This indeed is one of the 
strategic variables as between less complex 
and more complex societies. In an Ameri¬ 
can Indian tribe like the Plains Cree, there 
were a limited and well known number of 
status positions for a man. Many a tribes¬ 
man fulfilled a large share of all available 
statuses. One man could be, and not infre¬ 
quently was, hunter, warrior, kinsman, 
shaman, singer, craftsman. In Yankee City 
there are many more status positions and 
one man can scarcely know about them all, 
much less fulfill the social requirements of 


each. What societal and personal conse¬ 
quences flow from the increased number 
of status positions in contcin])orary com¬ 
munities, as contrasted with the same 
communities at an earlier }>eriod and with 
comnuinilies in other civilizations? 

The community which is studied, the 
author notes (pp. should be a re}>re- 

sentativc microcosm which exemplifies cen¬ 
tral tendencies of American society. Hut 
since a goal of the research is to identify 
such central characteristics, how' can they 
also be used as criteria for the selection of 
the communities to be studied? The answer 
seems to be that the criteria used in the 
first instance to .select "Jonesville" as a typi¬ 
cal community were such manifest quali¬ 
ties as size, ethnic and racial composition, 
marketing facilities. The less obvious char¬ 
acteristics of "Jonesville” as later deter¬ 
mined by the study may then be used 
for comparisons ami more knowledgeable 
sampling. 

Other questions arc suggested by the au¬ 
thor's comments on similarities and differ¬ 
ences in methods of study as berween sim¬ 
ple and complex societies. They arc similar 
in that the anthropologist continues to 
gather his information at first hand, listen¬ 
ing, w^atelling, participating in the commu¬ 
nity's life. Similar also in that the scope 
of the study is not restricted to any single 
institution or activity. Nor is it tightly con¬ 
fined by a rigid framework of special theory 
or procedure. It is different in that the so¬ 
cial whole cannot be observed by the an¬ 
thropologist or even by a large team of 
analysts. The whole must be sampled (true, 
incidentally, in so-called simpler societies 
also), and the sampling can be done by 
using such special clevices of modern com¬ 
plex culture as tests, questionnaires, surveys. 

So much Warner does tell us about the 
study of a contemporary community. But 
we would like to know more about the sys¬ 
tem of procedure, how much is necessary in 
the way of preliminary hypotheses, at what 
stage of the study is the questionnaire to 
be used, when are the macrocosmic factors— 
as of financial credit policies—brought into 
the account? And we want to know more 
about how Yankee City compares with 
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Jonesville in some of Warner’s salient con¬ 
siderations, as those of family, class, re¬ 
ligion. and personality development. Fur¬ 
ther, these descriptions and analyses of 
American communities arouse our interest 
in comparing them with communities in 
other national cultures or civilizations. 

A NATIONAL CULTURE STUDY 

A background for at least one such com- 
j>arison is richly given in Robert H. Lowie’s 
Toward Understanding Germany (1954). 
Lowie's opening sentence tells us that the 
book deals with the social psychology of 
the “Germans” during the last two cen¬ 
turies. The rest of the first chapter defines 
those included under “German” as any¬ 
one who uses standard German as a pri¬ 
mary medium of communication in so far 
as he does not em[)loy his local Germanic 
dialect. 

riien follows a chapter on method of 
investigation in which the author states, as 
have other anthropologists here discussed, 
that the ethnologist’s procedures of “ob¬ 
serving all he can and pumping suitable 
informants,” which are suitable for the 
study of small primitive tribes, are alone 
not enough for the study of a complex civi¬ 
lization. The anthropologist must adapt to 
this other medium on which he works and 
adopt other techniques, mainly in the use 
of documentary evidence. Newspapers, let¬ 
ters, fiction, drama, social surveys are uti¬ 
lized as evidence for understanding Ger¬ 
mans. The accounts by German visitors to 
other cc)untries and by non-German specta¬ 
tors of the German scene are particularly 
revealing and are tellingly used. The book 
is particularly notable for the skill with 
which the author weaves the literary sources 
into the fabric of his exposition. 

But others besides anthropologists have 
wTitten analytical pieces about Germany, 
have used similar literary sources, have ob¬ 
served and listened. What special contribu¬ 
tions, then, does an anthropologist have to 
offer? In his chapter on method, Lowie in¬ 
dicates tw'o such contributions. One is the 
comparative point of view. An example is 
cited of a work by a political scientist in 


w'hich the 1871 extension of suffrage in 
Germany is discussed, w'ith an implication 
that since women could not vote, this meas¬ 
ure w'as not a liberal one. l.owie points out 
that a comparison with other governments 
of the same period shows only the Stale of 
Wyoming having universal suffrage. The 
same political scientist is cited as positing 
an authoritarian character for German so¬ 
ciety, giving as one evidence the paucity 
of nonconformist sects. Lowie compares 
Germany in this respect with Scandinavian 
countries and finds that these presumably 
non-authoritarian peoples also do not have 
many sectarian growths. Over and again in 
the chapters of the book, l.owie demolishes 
such easy generalizations and over-facile 
implications. 

The second contribution which the an¬ 
thropologist is particularly well prepared 
to make, Lowie continues (pp. 29-30), is to 
keep an even keel in the matter of moral 
judgments, “it is not so easy to abstain 
from playing the moralist w'hen consider¬ 
ing contemporary civilizations; wholly to 
do so may indeed be impossible, but the de¬ 
gree to which the ideal of detachment is 
approached wdll be the measure of st ientifu 
worth. A judge may not rid himself of all 
his personal likes and dislikes, but their 
free indulgence disqualifies him from the 
bench.” 

Lowde su( ceeds in maintaining an impar¬ 
tial and discriminating view" of German 
life, detached but not aloof. The w"hole of 
that life is not surveyed; certain aspects are 
selected because they are “both significant 
and accessible to observation.” They are 
particularism (hK:al loyalties and regional 
differences), the class structure, the family, 
the Jews of Germany, the political relations 
to Naziisin and to democracy. These tojjit s, 
the author says, are not entirely discrete; 
there are reciprocal relations and influences 
among them. And the chapter on methods 
ends (p. 30) with this transition to the dis¬ 
cussion of the selected topics. “In any case, 
what unifies the treatment is the ethnologi¬ 
cal approach -the attempt to separate what 
is distinctively German. It is my conviction 
that much of what is popularly conceived 
as German is in reality either generically 
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human or occidental or Continental Euro¬ 
pean.” 

I'hc reader readily comes to share the 
author’s conviction and this conviction 
raises the hope for future works in which 
more positive conclusions may be reached 
as to what it is that is distinctively German. 
Thus the chapters on particularism offer a 
rich diversity of evidence, but the main 
cfmclusion (p. ()7) is that despite much lo¬ 
calism ‘‘German attitudes toward particu¬ 
larism and nationalism are not unique.” 
This conclusion needs stating, but it still 
does not tell us whether the (ierinan mani¬ 
festations of this widespread phenomena 
are generically human, or Occidental, or 
Continental European~or whether indeed 
they are none of tnese or whether the ques¬ 
tion is irrelevant. 

'J'he chapters on soc ial classes do stress 
that Germans are distinctively different 
from most other Euroj^eans in the matter 
of social stratification. 'Ihey have not only 
maintained rigid class distinctions but have 
insisted on minute gradings within a class. 
Moreover, the upper classes do not have 
the ‘‘gentleman’s code” and so are more 
Apt to display brashiness, immodesty, and 
arrogance than are gentlemen of England 
or Spain. These well may be distinctive 
characteristics, but in what degree? This 
(juestion, arising out of Lowie’s bountiful 
array of evidence, calls for more detailed 
comparisons of Germans with other Euro¬ 
peans and for comparison with, say, Texas 
oil executives or Rajput nobility. It calls 
also for some translation of the concept of 
a “gentleman’s code” to some general ter¬ 
minology of social relations. Then the Ger¬ 
man deficiency in this type of social ideal 
may be placed on a scale of similar cross- 
cultural behavior. In that way the degree 
of German distinctiveness may be more ac¬ 
curately comprehended and the implica¬ 
tions of this distinctiveness for the whole 
culture may be assessed. 

The author is by no means oblivious to 
this desideratum. At the end of his chap¬ 
ters on the family, he says of the German 
family structure, . . it is at present im¬ 
possible to place it definitively among 
ec|uivalcnt systems the world over until we 


have very much more accurate information 
than we as yet jiossess about the family life 
of other nations.” With this statement there 
can be no disagreement. But wc would wish 
for a different emphasis in the chapters 
than that which is reflected in the sentence 
(p. 266), immediately following the above 
quotation. “What we can slate with great 
positiveness even today is that the average 
German father and husband was not the 
incarnation of fiendish brutality that Dr. 
Abrahamsen has delineated.” 'I'hc most 
positive conclusion aljout the family is a 
negative one. And the strongest shafts of 
argument are aimed at the work of a j)sy- 
chiatrist, an amateur at societal analysis, 
whose efforts may not deserve so mm h criti¬ 
cal attention. Perhaps the author’s keen 
percef)tions might better ha^’c been turned 
to formulating hypotheses about the Ger¬ 
man family in comparison with other fami¬ 
lies of civilized societies. 

However we may differ in the matter of 
sudi tactical emphasis, we can only ap¬ 
plaud Lowie’s insistence that all the evi¬ 
dence used V>e rigorously specified. General¬ 
izations about Germans, the author repeats, 
must take into account variations of class 
and region and period. In this he is as criti¬ 
cal of w'orks by some non-anthropological 
social scientists as some eff them have been 
critical of Benedict on this same score. Wc 
may concur in Lowie’s demolition of erro¬ 
neous stereotypes and at the same time en¬ 
courage the formulation of hypotheses 
wdiich come out of valid evidence and 
which are to be tested against further 
evidence. 

Lowie’s methodologiial rigor stipulates 
that no trait is to be called distinctively 
German unless it is jjan-Gennan, pan-dia- 
chronically so and shared only by Ger¬ 
mans. E'ollow'ing this stipulation in the 
concluding pages, he notes (p. ^151), “The 
concept of a German culture sphere with 
which w’e have been tentatively operating 
thus turns out to be an ill-tlefined, if not 
indefinable, enliiy.” It is not, he continues 
(pp. 855-356), . . that Germans are ex¬ 

actly like other peoples, but rather that 
western Eairope as a w'hole presents a con¬ 
tinuum—one culture and with admittedly 
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innumerable local variations/' We may in¬ 
fer that the author would not object to de¬ 
lineating a unit for study—whether a civili¬ 
zation as Kroeber does, or a national cul¬ 
ture as Benedid and Meat! have done, or 
a community within a national civiliza¬ 
tion as Warner advocates—provided that 
the purposes of, and the criteria for, the 
delineation arc set forth clearly, 

Tlie reviews of the book, both in sdiol- 
arly and in general })ublications, getierally 
j)ay tribute to the usefulness of the work 
in aiding toward an understanding of Ger¬ 
many. One historian, S. K. Padover, iu>tes 
(195'i. jj. 40) that the ethnological ap¬ 
proach may be well for primitives but is 
less fruitful in complex industrali/ed cul¬ 
tures. He objects that the picture given of 
Germany is a static one, that it neglects 
political analysis, and harbors the delusion 
that it is possible to study mankind without 
moral judgments. T he first comment we 
have encountered and have countered be¬ 
fore. I'he ethnologist’s usual method of 
study is not ncce.ssarily unsuited to the 
study of a comjjlex culture nor tloes it dis¬ 
place the necessary contributions of politi¬ 
cal scientists and other social scientists. 
F'urther, it is w'ell to have a base line—a 
static picture if it must so be called—from 
which to appraise change. Static is hardly 
the term for I.owie's jjortrayal, drawing as 
it does on tw'o centuries of German histc^ry 
with freejuent comment on change. Ihe 
note that moral judgment is inevitable 
may, in the last analysis, po.ssibly be true. 
But not in the first analysis. Surely Low4e 
is right in claiming that the evidence must 
first be collected and ordered according to 
canons of scientific procedure, i.e., pan-cul¬ 
tural j^rocedure. 

A political .scientist, H. J. Morgenthau, 
remarks (1951, p. 2) in a review' of the book 
that “What is lacking to a rather surprising 
degree is a tlieoretical framew'ork which 
woidd give meaning to a mass of material 
which is largely left to tell its own story,” 
It cannot be gainsaid that the theoretical 
notions in the book are not as liighly de¬ 
veloped as the presentation of the data. 
But this is in no small degree because an- 
thrcjpological theory is still in a fairly rudi¬ 


mentary state or, rather, such elemental 
concepts as that of diffusion have yet to be 
developc^cl in detail. Lowie eschews certain 
WTong generalizations but he is not in the 
least opposed to theoretical generalizations. 
And while he rejects premature moral judg¬ 
ments, he is not without a moral position, 
as may he discerned in various passages of 
the work. 

As for the impact of the book outside the 
scholarly sj)here, w'e may refer to a review 
(Liiidemann, 19.54, p. -1) in a Stuttgart new's- 
paper. It w'as captioned Im Frcmdcn Spie- 
geL and it commended the book to German, 
readers as a true mirror, reflecting accu¬ 
rately the whole lineament of the nation. 
We may add that for American readers, as 
for German, it is a most useful work. And 
it is ail the more useful because it is done 
in a manner which - to use for once some 
value-laden terms in this survey -is urbane 
and civilized. 

SOME Rl CENl PI ni.ic:Ari(>Ns 

Only brief mention can be made here of 
some of the other pertirient anthropolc^gi- 
cal studies which have been {)ublished in 
the period under review'. I'he civilized so¬ 
cieties of Fast .'\sia have been relatively 
well represented among these writings. .A 
survey of work foe used on community stud¬ 
ies has appeared in The Far Fasten} Quart¬ 
erly under the title “Ca)mmunity Studies 
in Japan and (^hina: A Symposium” (1954). 
Robert Redfield contributed an introduc¬ 
tion to the symposium, Morton H. Fried 
wTote on China, and Richard K. Beardsley 
on Japan. 

For jaj)an we have Edward Norbeck's 
Takashitna: A Japanese Fishing Commu¬ 
nity (1954), a fine depiction of a rural com¬ 
munity. Its concluding chapter is on the 
impact of Westernization; in it the influ¬ 
ences of the West on Japane.se civilization 
are show'n as they affect the life of these 
fisherfolk. William Caudill's monograph, 
Japanese-American Personality and Accul¬ 
turation (1952), does not relate directly to 
the study of civilization but does cemtain a 
number of useful insights for an under¬ 
standing of the two civilizations involved. 
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A series of reports on Japanese social rela¬ 
tions have been issued, in mimeographed 
form, by the Ohio State University Re¬ 
search Foundation, and are the work of 
|ohn W. Bennett. Herbert Passin, and their 
associates (1952-1953). 

On China there are two significant recent 
works by Francis L. K. Hsu. One is Re- 
Science', nnd Human (Arises (1952), 
w'hich is subtitled *'A Study of China in 
Transition and Its Implications for the 
West.” The second is Americans and Chi¬ 
nese: Two Ways of Life (1953) in which 
tlie comparison of these two civilizations 
is made over a broader front than in the 
first volume. Morton H. Fried’s Labric of 
Chinese Society (1953) tells of the social 
life in a C^hinese county seat. A study of a 
class, amplified by some (ogent life-his¬ 
tories, is given in China's Gentry: Essays on 
Rural-Urban Relations, by Hsiao-tung F'ei 
(1953). A set of pertinent essays on C^hinese 
civilization, not written by anthropolo¬ 
gists, but issued as a memoir of the Ameri¬ 
can Anthropological Association is Studies 
in Chinese Thought, edited by Arthur F. 
Wright (1953). It is the first of a scries called 
“Comparative Studies of Cultures and 
Civilizations” which is under the general 
editorshiji of Robert Redheld and Milton 
Singer. 

Overseas C.hinesc are discussed in The 
Chinese of Sarawah: A Study of Soeial 
Structure (1953), by Ju-k'ang T’ien, w’ho 
traces some of the changes in (Chinese cul¬ 
ture among these transplanted (Chinese. 

In the past decade there has been a sig¬ 
nificant forward surge in anthropological 
studies of cultures on the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent. The results of these studies are begin¬ 
ning to appear in print. Notalde among 
them is M. N. Srinivas* Religion and So¬ 
ciety among the Coorgs of South India 
(1952). Srinivas comjilements his descrip¬ 
tion of Caiorg life with an analysis of the 
influence on them of the complex of Brah- 
manical civilization, a prcjcess he labels 
“Sanskritization.” S. C. Dube’s Indian Vil¬ 
lage (1955), entails some discussion of the 
larger civilization. Irawaii Karve’s Kinship 
Organisation in India (1953) discusses some 
features cjf Indie civilization; on a different 


plane Adrian Mayer’s Laiid and Society in 
Malabar (1952) does also. In press at the 
present writing are two important volumes 
of village studies by anthropologists, both 
containing illuminating comments on Indie 
culture. One is edited by M. N. Srinivas 
and published by the Government of West 
Bengal, the other is edited by McKim Mar¬ 
riott and will be issued as one of the series 
under the general editorship of Red fie Id 
and Singer. 

A book which deals with the effect of 
different civilizational backgrounds on a 
newly established state is Raphael Patai’s 
Israel between East and West: A Study in 
Human Relations (1953). Patai wTites of 
the difference in world view- among Israelis 
from the Arab and North African countries 
and those from F.urope and North America. 
Hamed Arnmar's Growing Up in an Egyp¬ 
tian Village (1954) has scjme cogent com¬ 
ments on the civilizational matrix of child 
rearing and education in a village of the 
province of Aswan. Another volume in the 
.scries of studies on cultures and civiliza¬ 
tions organized by Redfield anci Singer is 
Studies in Islamic Culture History (Grune- 
bauni, 1954). This volume, like the one on 
C^hina, was issued as a memoir of the Ameri¬ 
can Anthropological Association; its ct.ssays 
are not by anthro}K)logists but are full of 
anthropological relevance. 

In the field of European peoples and c:ul- 
tiires, there is a volume, also not by an 
anthropologist although published in an 
anthropological series (that of the Wenner- 
Grcn F'oundation), which has relevance to 
our subject. It is Margaret T. Hodgen’s 
Change and History (1952): the subtitle is 
“A Study of the Dated Distributions of 
Technological Innovations in England,” It 
presents some cogent ideas about a w'ay of 
handling the multifarious data of one 
aspect of a civilization. For other European 
countries, Mc'traux and Mead’s Themes in 
French Culture (1954) is another product 
of the Contemporary Culture project: Fur- 
ney-High"s Chdteau-Gerard: The Life and 
Times of a Walloon Village (1953) has at¬ 
tracted favorable notice: and J. A. Pitt- 
River's The People of the Sierra (1954) 
portrays the social structure cjf a rural cc^m- 
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niuiiiiy in the mountains of southern Spain. 
'I'his last work is one of exceptional merit. 

A welc ome addition to Lai in-American 
studies is Charles Wagleys Amazon Town: 
A Study of Alan in the Tropics (1953). 
While the ecological stress is strong in the 
book, as the subtitle indicates, it also in¬ 
cludes conij)arisons of the culture of the 
Amazon town with that of Plainville in the 
American midwest. The impingement of 
urban power-science inlluences on this 
tropical settlement is aptly shown. 'Fwo vol¬ 
umes, both edited by Sol Tax, also deal 
with the nature and influence of Western 
civilization in Latin America. Ihey are 
Heritage of Conquest (1952) and Accultura¬ 
tion in the Americas (1952). 

One of the preliminary reports of a team 
research enterprise in Puerto Rico led by 
Julian H. Steward is found in “I'he Cul¬ 
tural Study of (Contemporary Societies: 
Puerto Rico” (1953) by Manners and 
Steward. This paper tells of some of the 
cultural diflerences which prevail among 
different communities of the island ac¬ 
cording to the crop grown—sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco. 

Fernando P-Ienricjties’ study of Jamaican 
society, Family and Colour in Jamaica 
(1953), includes considerations w^hich ex¬ 
tend widely beyond the bounds of family 
and race on this island. 

Tw’o works may be mentioned which are 
devoted to various cultural and social as¬ 
pects of the development of '‘underde¬ 
veloped” peoples. 'Fhc studies on them do 
not deal directly with the subject under 
our present consideration but they fre- 
(juently offer implications for the under¬ 
standing of Western civilization and of 
other conij)lex cultures. One is the case¬ 
book, Human Problems and Technological 
Change (1952), edited by fCdward H. Spicer. 
The other is Cultural Patterns and Tech¬ 
nical Change (1954), edited by Margaret 
Mead and bearing the subtitle, "A Manual 
Prepared by the W^orld Federation for 
Mental Health.” 

THF PROSPECTS FOR CIVII.IZATIONAL STUDIES 

The vigor of recent anthropological ad¬ 
vances in the study of complex civilizations 


is reflected in the publications of even so 
short a period as 1952 through 1954. The 
advances have used several differing ap¬ 
proaches and liave deepened our under¬ 
standing of various civilizations. A common 
element in most of these studies is the 
method of collecting the data and the con¬ 
ception of the main problem. F. E. Evans- 
Pritchard gives cjiie view in his foreword 
(1954, p. x) to Pitt-Rivers’ book on a Span¬ 
ish community, ". . . wdiat constitutes an 
anthropological study is not where or 
among wdiat sort of people it is done but 
what is being studied and how it is being 
studied. What is being studied is a compli¬ 
cated set of interpersfmal relations and the 
method of study is to get to know wx*ll the 
persons involved and to see and hear what 
they do and say . . . the [>rf)blems investi¬ 
gated, though viewed only in relation to 
a small community, are fundamental prob¬ 
lems of the larger society ...” 

Robert Redfield, in his introduction 
(1951, p. 4) to the symposium on (onnnu- 
nity studies in Jaj)an and (ihina, amplifies 
a similar view of antlnopological method 
and conception in the study of a civilized 
community. “It preserves the direct |)erce|>- 
tion. .\t the same time, the maker of a com¬ 
munity study, while retaining the ‘holistic’ 
human reality, strives to develop and to 
use meiliods that will cjualify as scientific: 
he struggles to define the concepts for the 
characterizaiion of this human whole, and 
he refines and submits to examination and 
criticism his procedures of observation, 
record, and analysis.” These community 
studies, Redfield continues, show three 
main purposes. One is to ascertain the gen¬ 
eral and persisting character of the society 
and the culture; another is to obtain some 
guidance for practical action; the third is 
to understand the general nature of a se¬ 
lected class of social jjhenomena, as social 
structure wdth special interest in wwk 
groups or in godparent practices. He adds 
(p. 7) that anthropologists working with 
data from civilizations lend to provide fresh 
conceptual perspectives. “Ehe humanistic 
student of China or of Japan does not ordi¬ 
narily conceive of those civilizations as eco- 
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logical system, social structure, or modal 
personality.” 

In our survey, we have seen how some of 
these purjioscs have been sought and how 
some of the grand (onrepts have been used. 
Warner’s community studies, however their 
findings may later be amended or aug¬ 
mented, demonstrate the usefulness of di¬ 
rect observation and of a holistic concep¬ 
tion. More such community studies, in vari¬ 
ous civilizations, will provide liata to en¬ 
hance the results of national culture studies 
like I.owie’s. However much all of us, like 
Lowie, (hampion the comparative method, 
in this field we have as yet little material 
for making efiective comparisons. Useful as 
is Lowie’s clearing away of fallaries by re¬ 
vealing apt comparisons, it also has the 
merit of leaving the student of civilizations 
champing for more material fodder. 

"f'he rcsidts of the Uenedicl and Mead 
studies have offered up hypotheses to nour¬ 
ish theoretical development. Done “at a 
distance” they give promise of more potent 
liypotheses and more readily verifiable con- 
(lusions when such studies are carried on 
without the handicap of remoteness. The 
civilizations studied by archeologists must 
also be analyzed “at a distance”: the pro¬ 
cedures used by Benedict and Mead may 
turn out to have special pertinence for 
archeologists. We have not dealt with 
studies of the civilizations of antiquity in 
this survey, but this wms fcjr lack of space 
rather than lack of relevance. 

Archeology, art history, ])olitical chroni¬ 
cles, novels--all the record of liumankind 
is scanned in Kroeber’s ]>anoramic view . He 
is one of the very few^ who has seriously 
and systematically set himself to study the 
quality of civilization. In the long run, it 
may not be really of high importance 
whether his particular formulations, as of 
the disintegration and reconstitution of 
civilizations, are borne out by further re¬ 
search, or if his notions of value and style 
become generative of additional consequen¬ 
tial concepts. If such turns out to be the 
case, so much the better. But perhaps the 
more significant fact is that he has opened 
a new door fcjr anthropological theory: he 
has show'll us the possibility of a new’ do 


main of strategic ideas which we had hardly 
[jerc:ei ved before. 

Tci exploit this domain will take much 
spadework. In wdiatever context we may 
apply our niethocis of studying civilization, 
whether in the little community or in the 
vast reaches of a great tradition, it does us 
little good tcj perpetuate certain ejuestion- 
able notions about these methods. TJie no¬ 
tion that anthropological method was per¬ 
fected on simple and static primitives and 
is best used in studying primitives is, as we 
have noted above, a misleading one. An¬ 
thropologists’ insistence on the c:c)mparative 
method would come with better grace if 
that method were clarified, lucid examydes 
given, its limitations defined. In a sense, 
all measurement is comparison: no analy¬ 
sis can W'Cll avoid comparison. There is 
need of sharper, positive comparisons 
})lotted on a gra}>h of social theory. The 
comments (1950, pp. 281, 282-283) of a 
political scientist, G. A. Almond, reflect the 
opinion of not a few’ social scientists about 
the recent anthropological trend. He notes 
that anthropologists “will discover when 
they turn to this sober task of analysis of 
modern society and international relations 
that there are other wenkers in the vine¬ 
yard of the Lord w’ho, though lacking in 
modern tools, have nevertheless developed 
certain rude formulae about w’hen to come 
in out of the rain. ... It is not that the 
anthropologist is incompetent to deal with 
modern cultures. His integrative concepts 
and hypotheses are of great fruitfulness, 
and his methods—combined w’ilh those of 
the social psychologist and jjsychiatrist-- 
have an enormous potential value. But the 
specific interpretations of modern culture 
thus far made are significant not for their 
accuracy, but for their suggestiveness.” 

Almond’s comments were made in a re¬ 
view’ of two books published in 1919. It 
may be said fairly that later efforts have 
c:onlributed something in the way of accu¬ 
rate data as w’ell as additional suggestive 
ideas. However, the image of anthropologi¬ 
cal studies of civilizations, as reflected in 
recent review’s by non-anthropologists, still 
tends to resemble Almond’s de})ic Lion. Some 
anthropologists have already reacted cle- 
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fensively against certain calumnies which 
they j>erceive in that image, and it may be 
presumed that the critiques will have some 
benign eliect on future research designs and 
on the clarity of exposition. 

It is not unlikely that the increased re¬ 
search on civilized societies and cultures 
will have some general effects on the de¬ 
velopment of anthropological thinking. A 
discipline cannot but be affected by the 
medium in which it works, just as every 
art and every science is so affected. Certain 
immediate effects of this medium are ap¬ 
parent. For one thing, a piece of writing 
on a civilization usually rouses interest 
among members of the society analyzed and 
among scholarly specialists in that culture. 
Thus an author has the benefit, which he 
sometimes cannot be blamed for judging 
to be a dubious one, of having a battery 
of critical comment on his work. 

Another effect is that such writings fre¬ 
quently are seen to have implications for 
practical programs. This can be a disad¬ 
vantage, as when the anthropologist’s ener¬ 
gies are drained away to facilitate some 
specific action program. But it also holds 
the great advantage of exposing theoretical 
formulations to practical tests. The practi¬ 
cal aspects usually keep theoretical think¬ 
ing from settling into a repetitious rut, as 


may happen without such salutary contact 
with practicality. 

In all, this anthropological effort has 
made a promising beginning and there is 
fair prospect for further research which 
will carry well beyond the beginning. The 
first products of an important research en¬ 
terprise in civili/.ational study, that led by 
Robert Redfield and Milton Singer, have 
already appeared. Redfield has stated (in 
Wright, 1953, pp. vii-viii) the aim of this 
enterprise in these words: 

“Through critical analysis and testing of the 
methodology of comparative cultural studies, 
through the exploration by groups of specialists 
of new methods for making the systems of 
thought and value of the major civilizations 
more nearly intelligible to one another, and 
through the encouragement of original research 
who.se methods are likely to have a wide cross- 
cultural applicability, we hope to achieve, not 
yet a unifical science of cultures, but at least a 
set of coordinate's within which we can ordcT 
and evaluate the studies already made, a frame- 
w'ork of concepts and hypotheses to direct future 
research, and possibly some new and valid meth¬ 
ods for characterizing and comparing cultures.'’ 

These are worthy hopes for future achieve¬ 
ment. rhe studies w’e have surveyed show 
that past accomplishments provide founda¬ 
tion and justification for this prospect. 
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T here are iwo ways of regarding hu¬ 
man nature and universal aspects of it: 
from outside the species and from within 
it, or from the point of view of its distinc¬ 
tive, universal traits versus that of the 
variation of its members, as human beings. 
We know tfiat all normally developed men 
are capable of cultured behavior, and we 
know that all normally developed men 
have non-cjpposable great toes. These are 
just the universals we need not consider, 
because they im|)ly nothing more as to 
differences among men within the com- 
muiiality of human nature. Rather, it is 
the scale and range of human differences 
within likeness wdiich I wish to consider. 

This is not to deny the great, and still 
growing, importance of defining and de¬ 
limiting gem^ral human nature. This prob¬ 
lem piomises to go on bringing closer 
together the interests of physical and cul¬ 
tural anthropologists. I need not argue this, 
but only point to LaBarre’s new' book, The 
Htimuu Animal (1951), as a perfect demon¬ 
stration of this convergence, or to the atten¬ 
tion which Kroeber has been giving to the 
same matter in recent talks. But the other 
problem, that of differences among men in 
their specifically human traits, is perhaps 
the enc;ompassing jiroblem in the study of 
the living sjjecies, and this also promises 
to bring the physical and cultural anthro¬ 


pologists more closely together in the ma¬ 
turity of anthropology. This problem has 
a history. 

TUI. sn or thf type 

Physical anthropology and craniology 
arose from the iniercrst in rac ial diiferences, 
and the fact that different groups of man¬ 
kind differed strikingly in skull or skin 
c:olor. For a long time anthropology occu¬ 
pied itself in describing these gremps and 
setting them off against one another, at 
first fairly simply and without scruples re¬ 
flecting an aw'areness of culture, using skin, 
hair, and the index of the head, then in 
more complicated fashion, as calipers be¬ 
came standard baggage and the great col¬ 
lections of crania began, and rudimentary 
statistics a}){^cared. As measurement after 
measurement was added, the list of ways 
in w'hich racial groups might be compared 
became long, and at last unwieldy. Main 
identifications were made, and major types 
set off early in the game, including the 
Mincopies of Andaman. More detailed 
work and batteries of measurements went 
into the attenijit to sort out, segregate, 
make distinct, the varying racial strains of 
a limited area, showing w'hat could be done 
by the best of these methods in such a work 
as Coon*s Race.s of Europe. 
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'I'Fie snuff-and-(jiiill-peii stage, during 
which the monogenesis-polygenesis contro¬ 
versy flourished, thus was succeeded by a 
white-coat-and pince-ne/ stage. During this 
there were discerned such named types as 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean, taken 
ideally to have been pure races, now* blurred 
to vision by long-standing mixture. This 
dressy scientific view* w’as being used to 
make respectable some very disreputable 
ideas, at the hands of racists, beginning 
with I .apouge. Any Nordic was better than 
any Alpine. In any case, early and late, 
the assumption was that the range of hu¬ 
man variation was wide, that the differ¬ 
ences within populations or races were 
small, and the clifferences between them 
large, running as far as the opinions of 
those who held that living races had com- 
})letely se|)aratc pre-human origins, per¬ 
haps identifiable as the orang, the chim¬ 
panzee, and the gorilla. 

Hut most of the anthropologists were not 
as foolish as these racists and polygenists. 
Still, their honest endeavors to use more 
and more descriptive traits—a natural ex¬ 
tension of previous work—to establish and 
discriminate minor racial groupings, to 
bring order out of chaos, and bring racial 
history forward into the light, met with 
difficulties and bafflement from sheer weight 
of measurements. T hey, unlike the racists, 
took notice of the variations in their popu¬ 
lations and measured it w'ith the standard 
deviation. (Consciously or not, however, 
they resisted this disturbing Abweichung, 
w’hich seemed like a deviation, or a derelic¬ 
tion, from the type in more than a statisti¬ 
cal sense. I'hey were looking for the type 
itself, the mean, the golden mean. Frus¬ 
trated by the failure of the wealth of cranial 
measurements to reproduce the whole, 
Crew'dson Heningtcjn (1911) devised a .satis¬ 
factory though laborious w^ay of arriving 
at some of the mean contours of the skull 
and drawling them. The urge to find the 
tyf)e was very strong. 

The ethnologists had been doing some¬ 
thing not entirely different. More slowly, 
they had been finding that different groups 
had different cultures, and describing those 
cultures as if they had ideal, pristine forms. 


Hut they were also finding the common 
things in culture and, finally, discovering 
the general nature of culture itself as a 
phenomenon and as a determiner of human 
behavior. They were too late to forestall 
the excesses of the racists, and in fact ar¬ 
rived just in time to provide a basis for 
criticisms of the early students of compara¬ 
tive intelligence. 

'Flius there has been a long trend in 
physical anthropology of searching for the 
type, eventually supplemented, and more 
and more supplanted, by attention at last 
to the individuals, and by ex|)loitalioii of 
the variation, a new idea. I'his shift in 
trend came from two souk es. or so I would 
argue. 

rut: ti;rn tz) ihf i.\m\'inuAL 

One is to be found in the limitations of 
the type concept itself, and failuic to do 
much with measurements beyond finding 
their averages; hence the tailoring up of 
that dummy, the type. These limitations 
were loo much for someone with the men¬ 
tal energy of Hooton, who was interested 
in races, but in much more than races. It 
was his impatience w*ith the uiifruitfillness 
of types and measurements as a means of 
systematic study of the individual which 
caused him to welcome and champion 
Sheldon’s system of body typing, and to 
proceed with development and experimen¬ 
tation of his own along this line.^ For an¬ 
thropology, Sheldon’s contribution cer¬ 
tainly has been the notion of “components” 
of physiejue: a few general, major asjjects 
of an inclividuars development, shape and 
body com})Osition, each ruling a principal 
category of deviation, and, by their more 
or less independent contributions or em¬ 
phases in the whole, determining the entire 
range of body type or shape. It is a system 
which sums up physicpie for any individual 
descriptively and simply; and whether Shel¬ 
don is approximately correct in his own 
rather formalized development of it is prob- 

»'rhis had long been cU^ar to the writer, but 
Hooton said as much hirn.self in June 1952 during 
discussion at the Wenner-Gren Foundation’s Inlei- 
national Symposium on Anthropology, and in "Your 
Body and Your Life" (mss., F. L. Stagg co-authoi). 
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ably not of evenliial importance. He does 
in fact seem to be describing something 
real and rerogni/abJc, although, insofar as 
it is different simply from muscle and fat, it 
is something whic h is wailing better identi¬ 
fication before it will be of theoretical 
value, ft has not yet, J should say, produced 
a basis fc^r forward steps in j)hysical anthro- 
pedogy, because it has not yet provided 
itself with the necessary anchor |)oints in 
physiology, genetics, or embryology to make 
it a firm step in itself. Nevertheless, it lias 
introduced a way of dc^scribiug individuals 
whic h was beyond the best efforts of straight 
individual measurements (cf. Benington's 
contours, above), at a time when something 
of the sort was needed by anthropology; 
and it makes a suggestion of great theo¬ 
retical and practical wcjrth in itself, that of 
certain principal c:omponents determining, 
or highly correlated with, many other fea¬ 
tures or measurements which otherwise 
would be assessed each by itself without 
formal recognition of their interconnec¬ 
tions. And it is certain that this apfiroach 
will be developed along other lines -ihat 
Sheldon's jiarticular components will be 
am)3lified, substituted lor, or made explicit, 
by studies.of hejw the actual constituents 
of the body--the skeleton, fat, muscle and 
fluids—are distributed, and how they varyj 
together and independently. Put most gen¬ 
erally, this whole approach, and indeed the 
key to the study of the individual, consists 
in finding the cardinal directions, the prin- 
cijial axes of physical variatic:)n. 

'The other source is the coming of age 
of human genetics. This, paradoxically, 
had to emerge from its concern with the 
individual and to develop its population 
aspects before it could suggest the reverse 
idea to anthropology: that a race or popu¬ 
lation was not a tyj)e, but a continuing 
body of significantly varying individuals. 
The genetic; debut began somewhat naively 
also, by looking first for general blood 
group distinctions among the major racial 
stocks or geographical areas and, not find¬ 
ing them, going on in the hope of cstah- 
lishing blood group “races." This outlook 
w'as similar to the traditional one depend¬ 
ing on skin, liair, and the cejihalic index, 


but it had the advantage of using traits of 
knowrn and simple genetic basis, and of an 
unprejudicial, apparently non-adapiive na¬ 
tures, as it was then supposc*d. I lie more ad¬ 
vanced of these c lassificalions gave signs of 
converging on those using the olcMashioned 
c:riteria. 

Beyond this, however, genetics liad a 
strong and healthy influence on the general 
view, by pointing to the essential trans- 
missibility of genes at the borders of popu¬ 
lations, and thus to the intergradation of 
racial groups as a natural thing, instead of 
letting it seem like an obnoxious, unnatural 
factor, i.e. hybrid i/at ion, which, like varia¬ 
tion, tended to obscure the clearcut out¬ 
lines of original “types.” ( The conception 
was briefly overemphasized, with assertions 
or implications that there w^as therefore no 
such thing as race at all.) Another con¬ 
tribution was the suggestion that, out of 
the many thousand gene pairs on the hu¬ 
man chromosomes (40,000 to 44,000 has 
been estimated), only a small percentage 
(5 or 10 per cent?) contain alleles differing 
in kind or proportion from race to race. 
I'his seems fair enough as a point of view*, 
though not as a datum, as long as it does 
not imply that there are categories of racial 
versus non-racial genes. 

TH1-; RANOF or ADAI'TA'nON IN PHYSIQUE 

For \\c. are here at a point imporiaiii in 
our present understanding of race. What 
lias become of “racial” traits? 'Fhey used 
to be simj)le enough to define: they were 
the physical features in which rac es ditiered. 
It was thought advantageous in classifica¬ 
tion to use those which were supposedly 
not adaj>tive or responsive to the environ¬ 
ment, and thus most likely to be inherited 
unchanged from generation to generation 
(e.g. not body fat, or c:okn’ which might 
c'ome from tanning); otherwise the study 
of rac ial history or race mixture w'ould be 
a hopeless task. The geneticists expressed 
the doubt that the obvious external, vary¬ 
ing traits w-ere as “non-adapiive” as tiuw 
seemed, even if the nature of the mode of 
the adaptation involved could not be 
shown: and they thus argued their pc^ini 
that the genetically simple antigens were 
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the criteria to use in place ol the possibly 
adaptive trails of skin, hair, eye color, and 
so on. At the moment, however, it is sud¬ 
denly beginning to look as though these 
blood characteristics are manifestations of 
strongly adaptive features themselves, and 
readily sensitive to selective processes. The 
sickling trait, in its hetero/ygous state, may 
confer, or be related to, an immunity to 
malaria (Allison, 1953a, b, 1951); and the 
AHO antigens seem also to be related to 
certain susceptibilities oi resistances. In¬ 
dividuals of group O appear to have a 
strikingly greater susceptibility to peptic 
ulcer and to toxemia of pregnancy, or per¬ 
haps the A and II substances provide some 
protection against these afflictions (Aird 
and others, 1^5-1: Pike and Dickins, 195*1); 
and group A is significantly more common 
among victims of cancer of the stomach 
(,\ird and others, 1954); furtherumre, cer¬ 
tain apparent fertility differences have been 
noted over a long time, f>articulaily one 
working to the disadvantage of group () 
wives of group A men. If, therefore, the 
sickling trait is characteristic: of certain en¬ 
vironments because of malaria, instead of 
being characteristic of certain racial strains 
because of mutation and drift, or chance, 
it can hardly be used as a marker of such 
racial strains, cjr to trace migrations from 
Asia to Africa of a hypothetical component 
of the African Negro population, as has 
been suggested. In any case, instead of 
exeiujilifying neutral, non-aclaptive, single¬ 
gene traits under the action of chance fac¬ 
tors, these blcjod systems are now prcjmising 
tc> provide examples of the mcjie inifiortant 
phenomena of .selection, and in particular, 
of adaptive or balanced polymorphism. 

In this, ap}>arenily illustrated by the 
sickling gene, and strongly suggested at 
le‘ast by the disirifiutions of AHO (Brues, 
1954) and MN, heterozygosity confers a 
benefit on the individual or on the species, 
even if a homozygote is essentially lethal, 
as is the case with the sickling gene. Thus 
this gene was a beneficial mutation in the 
presence of endemic malaria, though a 
gene which shcjuld be eliminated through 
negative selection in another environment 
or population. There are other ways in 


which polymorphism, or the maintenance 
of different alleles, may benefit a popula¬ 
tion: evolutionists have been increasingly 
aware of the significance of the phenome¬ 
non as a source of materials for rapid 
change or microevolution, and that such 
a fund of genetic variability is a f)rotection 
for a s|)ecies or population in the capacity 
it [)rovides for such rapid change or adapta¬ 
tion (Dobzhansky, 1951; (^ain and Shep¬ 
pard, 1951). 

What does all this mean to race in man? 
It involves no radically new viewpoints, but 
does seem to bring to a culmination .some 
previous trends of opinion. I he latest de¬ 
velopments emphasize adaptation as a cause 
of racial differentiation more strongly than 
its fondest advocates might have dared, 
shortly before, when the best arguments 
were that it stood to reason, and when 
there was no actual indication that blood 
group proportions did not vary siin|:)ly by 
drift. ^ 

More and more useful evidence of many 
kinds is coming to hand. Brown and Page 
(1952) found that Kskimos could main¬ 
tain a higher blood flow in the hand im¬ 
mersed in water at varying temperatures 
than could Whites. Is this a })ersonal adap¬ 
tation, attained during life, or is it a ‘‘ra¬ 
cial," genetic difierence? 'rodd and others 
(1940) found the eyeball of American Ne¬ 
groes to be significantly larger—on the 
carder of 8^/r or more—than that of Ameri¬ 
can Whites (and Karpinos, 1944, demon¬ 
strated Iiigher grades of visual acuity in 
the records of Negro draftees for a selec terd 
period, believed to be independent of 
stringency cjf military selection). Is this sig¬ 
nificant, and adaptive? This eye difference 
does not seem to be connected embryo- 
logically with skin differences. Roberts 
(1952, 1953a, b) has shown statistically 
that Bergmann’s and /Vilen’s rules hold 
for man: heat production measured in dif¬ 
ferent j/opulations is correlated (inversely) 
with mean external temperature, and body 
weight and shape accc)mmodate themselves 

-This proposition, of purely random drift of 
bkx)d group proportions, was not necessarily taken 
for granted by geneticists, c.g.. Stern, 1949; lk»yd. 
1953. 
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to this also by the adjustment of body tissue 
and body surface. Not only is there a gen¬ 
eral world-wide relation to temperature, 
whidi might reflect rapid adjustment of a 
generalized population to local conditions, 
but also there are residual differences dis¬ 
tinguishing racial groups. Newman (1958) 
has dealt with these and related physical 
features for American Indian material, to 
suggest relatively recent adaj>tation in form 
among New World j>opuIations (i.e., within 
the limits of the period of occupation by 
them). Can)!! (195*1) has reviewed much of 
the literature bearing on adaptation in 
racial features, especially skin, and relative 
si/e of trunk and extremities. In the nature 
<»f a supplement to his book Races (with 
Oarn and Birdsell, 1950), this article in 
particular relates types of man to types of 
climate, apj^lying Bergmann's, Allen’s, and 
Gloger’s rules® to sf>ecific cases, and stress¬ 
ing Iieat control not only through surface- 
mass relations, but also through mechanisms 
of the distribution of blood supply and of 
persjoiration areas, etc. 

C^oon ends by observing, "what a wonder¬ 
fully adaptive thing the human l)ody is," 
and viewing comprehension of this as, "a 
rntuh healthier commodity than the re¬ 
cently traditional hide-race j)oini of view." 
I’ll is leads us back to the general question 
of human variability and its meaning. Per¬ 
haps it is possible to avoid opj)osing "ge¬ 
netic" concepts of race tcj "old-fashioned" 
conc epts, and instead, toex|)and the latter— 
since races, after all, dcj exist—by taking a 
more general viewpoint based upon the 
former. I'his again i.s not a new suggestion, 
but the emphasis has been modified from 
year to year, and that is Avhat we may an¬ 
ticipate in the future. For the j)reseiit, we 
may emphasi/e the universality of the hu¬ 
man genetic heritage and exjjlore it most 
usefully by using race as one way (this is 
what Coon is talking about) of studying 
its dimensions. The change in viewpoint 
lies in trying to view the total range at 
once, in appreciation of the variation 

I’hrse deal wiih variations aiiion^ kindred sj>e- 
citrs or populations coniieried with heat cTConomy: 
siirlacc/mass relations, relative si/.e of extrtfinities, 
and color of fur or feathers, respectively. 


within it. rather than trying to isolate a 
race here or a race there, as the taxemomic 
equivakmt of a cigar-store Indian. 

It is to be hoped that genetic:ally wcdl- 
uiiderstood traits of general distribution 
w'ill shortly begin to multiply. Discovery 
of useful blood antigens has progressed 
rapidly, and if the ABO groups, or the 
sickling trait, or others are actually selec:- 
tively inliuenced to a strong degree, that 
is a gain, not a los.s, in spite of any disap¬ 
pointment in their use for the study of 
racial history. Other jjhysiological traits are 
on the horizon, such as might be used to 
study patterns of individual or group varia¬ 
tion (see Williams. 1958). Excretion con¬ 
stituents seem especially promising (Berry, 
1958; Sutton and Vandenberg, 1958), pro 
viding c:c)mplcx patterns, relatively constant 
for an individual, and suggesting that the 
genetic basis may turn out to be sufficiently 
clear to make them a most useful tool. 
Harris and others, from family studies, have 
found indications that a single gene pair 
controls distinguishable grades of excretion 
of beta-aininoisobutyric: acid (Harris, 1958; 
Galchi-Novati and others. 1954). which is 
only one of a sizeable number of substances 
in urine which may be studied by the rela¬ 
tively simple technicjue of paper chroma¬ 
tography. An important field still to be 
opened is that of linkage. In spite of the 
growing number of satisfactorily established 
and common single gene traits, known link¬ 
ages, apart from the sex chromosomes:, are 
still almost a blank: only two jdausible ex¬ 
amples obtain, that linking the Rh locus 
svilh the uncommon, and therefore not 
particularly useful, trait of elliplocytosis 
(Lawler and Sandler. 195*1 and previous 
papers), and that linking the Lewis and the 
Lutheran blood antigen systems (Mohr, 
1951).^ As to the genetics of continuously 
varying measured traits in man, this is terra 
incognita (cf. Dobzhansky and Wallace, 
1951). 

With more precise knowledge of the na¬ 
ture of traits under investigation, and fu- 

4 KlwpIVr, I94G. frodiicrd statistical evidence of 
possible linkages between certain morphological 
tiaits. but a similar investigation by the writer (in 
prcparaiion) tlid not support Kloepfcr’s findings 
where the traits used corresponded, and did not 
turn up other promising linkages. 
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ture developments in line with recent ones, 
it will be more reasonable to make state¬ 
ments and assessments of what is modal for 
man, and what is extreme, specialized or 
highly adapted. That is, it should be more 
meaningful to consider whicli kind of race 
or population is more generalized or ge¬ 
netically amorphous, and which has moved 
to a peripheral position, so to speak, 
through adaptive pressure of some kind. 
Mead (1951) says “The common anthro¬ 
pological assumption of the psychic unity 
of mankind is that a child at birth is 
equally capable of learning any natural 
language and of coming to embody any 
human culture,” so that such children “are 
capable of becoming equally (cnnplcte rep¬ 
resentatives of Eskimo, Mexican, Siamese, 
French or Russian culture. . . T cjuote 
this “psychically” pio})er statement, an ex¬ 
pression of the universality of human na¬ 
ture which is the point of my discussion, 
only tc.) be perverse, and to query whether 
an infant Nilotic Negro could in fact be¬ 
come a “comjjlete” representative of Eskimo 
culture, and vice versa, or whether he 
would die trying. ;\nd have these two cul¬ 
ture-environments put a really extreme 
pressure on the adaptation jmtential of the 
human species of recent times, and on rates 
of evolution through genetic segregation of 
existing material, or have actual mutations 
jirovided new adaptations?"' If, as Coon 
(195*1) suggests, the original and central 
genetic heritage of hairless man was a tan- 
nable skin of varying mitldle grades of 
]>igmentation, how miuh (»f an excursion 
from this is the develojiment of a “black” 
skin, and what rate of change is possible? 
Or the same for a fat masked Eskimo fare, 
with a skeletally recessed nose? How rap¬ 
idly (an body shape (hange? Dob/hansky 
has often defined races as populations dif¬ 
fering in the inridfnicc of certain genes: 
should this be taken U) mean that the 
genetic material lor the whole human range 
is jjresent in at least scjme generalized popu¬ 
lations (like the various blocxl tyjre genes), 
or are there at tually any race-limited genes? 

■■ Kroeber sujrprcstc-d I he sanur kind of view, of 
apprcciaLin^ the hounds of iniriian naluic fhrtiugh 
known extrenics fif culture forms, in a recent talk 
in Cambridge, Massachusells. 


I'hese are interesting questions, not new, 
but becoming more useful. (More informa¬ 
tion about them should resolve, along the 
way, questions as to whether different racial 
stocks descend from different fossil forms, 
as Weidenreich held, or whether Homo 
sapiens might liave evolved from the Ne¬ 
anderthal line within Wurm times). 

At any rate, as the understanding of 
adaptability, and the connected essential 
genetic variation in any population, goes iij), 
the idea of neat fundamental distinctions 
among racial groups goes down. For the 
genetic explanation of variability destroys 
the idea of group liomogencity and empha¬ 
sizes human universality. And still none of 
this sfiould vitiate the reality of group or 
individual dilTercnccs, as sontc have in¬ 
sisted, for it. is the strong genetic determina¬ 
tion of individual differences which is at 
the center of the whole business. 

AI).\PTATION AND BFHAVIOR 

What al)out differences leading to be¬ 
havior, in intelligence or personality? Rac¬ 
ists were miuh interested in this—in group 
differences—but plainly the only informa¬ 
tion of which we could make scientific use 
will lie in the variation of the individuals 
within one culture and one population or 
race. \Wrc we able to establish such dif¬ 
ferences between racers, it would be a sterile 
finding except as we could again apply the 
knowledge to the variety within a group, 
i.c., that of the individuals. 

fn practical affairs, we i)roceed on the 
assum])tion that intelligence differs natively 
in degree and in kind. Cdiildren, pre^gress- 
ing through schocjl and into college, are 
formally tested tor aptitudes and relative 
intellectual development, aside from school 
grades, and are assorted or advised, to vary¬ 
ing extents, acccirdingly. But the scientific 
element, whicfi is anthropology’s interest, 
is certainly less than c’ould be desired. The 
enthusiastic incasurement of “racial” dif¬ 
ferences by some form of an I.Q., tliirty 
years back, sliorlly generated its own cor¬ 
rectives (see especially Klineberg, 1931, 
1935) and subsided. Nevertheless, using the 
same kind of measure, Burks (1938; also 
Wright, 1931) and Newman, Freeman, and 
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Holzinger (1937) were able to show' that 
heredity w'as accountable for a very large 
j^roportion of the individual diHerences in 
l.Q. stores; these studies were the high 
w'aier mark of efforts in this partitular 
direction (see also Hogben, 1933). At the 
same time, comparative work wdth such 
tests was becoming continually less satis¬ 
factory as a measure of native intelligence 
(Davis and others, 1951). It becomes clear 
that the missing element in all this is any 
explicit conception of what “intelligence” 
may be, and that is just the point which 
the usual “l.Q.*' schedules beg, since these 
are generalizing tests, assuming that geo¬ 
metric, numerical, and verbal abilities 
should be averaged out. They accept Spear¬ 
man’s “g” factor at the beginning, while 
other psychologists working in the opposite 
direction have been satisfying themselves 
of the existence of a number of independ¬ 
ent mental factors of faculties (Vernon, 
1950). 

Fresh air seems to be blowing on the 
matter from experimental w'ork with ani¬ 
mals (Scott, 19.53; Fuller and Scott, 1954). 
Quotes from the first article cited will 
convey the possibilities: 

“The conclusion must be drawn that the fruitful 
way to analyze behavior in terms of genetics is 
through specific processes rather than through 
overall adaptation or ‘intelligence’ . . . the 
actual situation appears to be one in which each 
individual may have dozens of capacities which 
are independently inherited and all of which 
may modify his behavior. Once the individual is 
faced with a situation demanding adaptation, he 
organizes the.se capacities in such a way as to 
produce an adjustment. Another individual with 
a different set of capacities may meet the same 
situation equally well by organizing his different 
capacities in another way. The task of geneticists 
and psychologists is to discover and measure 
these basic capacities. . . . The general theoret¬ 
ical picture is that an individual has within him 
a very large number of physiological processes, 
each independently affected by heredity and all 
of which may go into his behavior. . . . clear- 
cut genetic results can be expected in the study 
of behavior only where a trait is measured which 
is either a physiological process or largely based 


The advantages of this sort of approach 
are various and sizeable. Greater latitude 
for comparison is available if different spe¬ 
cies may be' used, or different breecis of 
dogs. Viewing “intelligence” as adaptability 
to situations lessens the formal intellectual 
emphasis without deprecating human men¬ 
tality at all. Rather, this admits as factors 
of intelligence those social and behavioral 
capacities that have always been so im¬ 
pressive—and perhaps not yet adecjuately 
recognized—in the studies of primates. Thus 
it suggests that “intelligence” must be 
looked on as a panel of faculties ranging 
from the most formal intellectual traits of 
which man is capable, into traits which arc 
primarily in the categories of emotion or 
personality, without making a line any¬ 
where to correspond to what we usually 
think of as the limits of “mental” qualities. 
Finally, such an individualizing of faculties 
fits genetic theory as no notion of general 
intelligence evcir did. 

What about differences in personality? It 
is to be hoped and expected that traits of 
native “personality,” along with specific 
traits of intelligence, eventually will permit 
identification and measurement, and ge¬ 
netic study of their variation, in precise 
terms. After all, it is only repeating one of 
Darwin’s basic assumptions to point out 
the following, about either personality or 
intelligence. If there were not even the 
suggestions we already have of individual 
genetic differences, these still would have 
to be postulated. For human personality 
and intelligence can have arisen only 
through human evolution, and evolution 
can take place only through the genetic 
variation of the individuals of the species. 

The path ahead already has been sug¬ 
gested, and the convergence of biological 
and cultural studies demonstrated, in the 
papers assembled by Kluckhohn and Mur¬ 
ray for Personality in Nature, Society, and 
Culture (1953). In any case it w'ould appear 
inevitable that students of personality and 
culture must come into this area in the 
end. For they will not have all their solu¬ 
tions until they know more about the 
biological basis of personality, meaning its 
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precise modes and range of variation, which 
will in the long run call fui undersianding 
ol the genetics involved, as a means ol prov¬ 
ing the reality of the elements under con¬ 
sideration. I’his is one area, then, where 
physical and cultural anthropology must 
certainly come together, since their inter¬ 
ests will lie (loser in these matters, and 
genetics appears to he a major key by which 
the exact nature of anything having a 
biological basis must be analyzed. It is. of 
course, much too early for such a rap- 
})rocheinent now, and physical and cultural 
anthropologists therefore work apart, with¬ 
out a great deal to communicate from dav 
to day. But it is not too early to be aware 
of crossing paths ahead, since this is imjior- 
tant to the nature of the whole science of 
anthropology. Furthermore, one major 
change has taken place in anthropology: 


the transfer of interest from the group to 
the individual, in physical anthropology 
away from the racial type, and in cultural 
away from the simple model culture ol a 
group, above all, in tlie appearance of the 
"cultuie and personality" field. I'liis in 
itself is, we believe, a necessar) ste|> in any 
move toward common ground. 

At the moment, then, one general prob¬ 
lem before the profession is that of trying 
to see the scale of variation in man. and of 
trying to keep this view up to date; of 
looking more earnestly for the significant 
points (jf variation in human beings, as 
distinguished from the superficial or the 
conveniently obser ved ones; of finding ways 
of describing these variations j>recisely, i.e., 
c^f scaling them; and of testing them even 
tually for reality through their behavior in 
inheritance. 
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I N iiny discussion of junction in the an- 
tliropoloj^y of 1951^-1951 the two most 
pertinent cjnestions are: What is the theo¬ 
retical status of the concept? And what 
suhstanlial contributions have been made 
through its use? A cpialific ation must be 
made here imnic^diately, es|)erially when 
one is discussing anthropological work of 
rec’ent dale; one must envisage the possi- 
bilitv that many of the conn i))utions made 
ihiough use of tlie rnnccjit of function may 
not use ihe Icnn. Tt is already more than a 
cjuarter of a cenfury since, initiallv through 
ihe stress laid upon it by B. Malinowski, 
tlie notion of function explicillv has been 
part of the intelleciual framcnvork of an¬ 
thropological in(|uiry. There has been 
am|)le time for the notion to have ]>assed 
through |)hascs of enthusiastic acceptance 
and rc*gidar use to scrutinv and challenge, 
and on to synthesis and absorption. It can 
be fairly claimed, we think, that in many 
modern anthropological studies the notions 
of functional analysis are inherent thougli 
the teiin may never a|)pear. This will be 
dealt with later. For the ])reseTit we s|)eak 
specifically about the cc)nc'e|)t of function 
as implied in the use of the term. 

But first to make one point. Recognition 
of the c<)nce})t of function as a theoretical 
tool, and hence of “functionalism” as a 
brand of anthropology, very generally has 
been rc-gardc'd as a British attribute. It may 
come as a surprise then to realize how' little 
attention ap|)arently is ]>aid now by Rriti:di 


social anthropologists to methodological 
consideration of function as a notion, and 
often how little is their use of the term.’ 
The reasons for this arc complex and some 
are mentioned later, but the most impor¬ 
tant undoubtedly is that “func tional” con¬ 
cepts have penetrated so deeply into British 
thinking about anthropological problems 
that they have been incorporated often 
without s}>ec ific refc'rencc. But what is now 
almost a commonplace to all anthropolo¬ 
gists is still relatively new to the soc iologists. 
File attention they have |)aid to the sui)ject 
in recent years is one of the reasons why 
so much space later is devoted to their 
analyses. 

GK.NKR/M. Sl.NSr. OF THE TERM 

The use of the term “function” is very 
varied. For antliropologic al pur|)oses we 
can discard its two lay senses. One is the 
popular usage of “function” as a formal, 
social gathering; an occasion of activity 
and display of a set kind. This quasi-cere¬ 
monial usage, though superficially most 
close to the interests of anthropologists, has 
been ignored by them because of its lack of 
precision and theoretical so})histication. An¬ 
other usage of “function” as ecjuivalent 
simply to “activity” deliberately has not 
been adopted by anthro])ologists, though 

t E.g., iht* figlit essays by various authors in The 
Institutions of Prirnithw Society, edited by E. E. 
Evans-rritrliard 
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they occasionally slip into it—as in such 
expressions as, a certain office-holder “no 
longer functions." But in such usage there 
is an element of obscurity. It is not clear 
how far there is implied in the concept of 
function as simple activity an attribution of 
purpose or end to which it is directed—how 
far, ill terms of the dictionary definition, 
the activity is regarded as being “proper" 
to the thing. 

This begins to touch on our difficulties. 
For the term “function” in anthropology, 
as more broadly in the sciences as a whole, 
has had two main sernses or groups of 
meanings. One is the relation of interde 
pendence. This is allied to the mathemati¬ 
cal concept of function—as a variable quan¬ 
tity in relation to others in terms of which 
it may be expressed or on which its value 
depends. In this sense, of a relation which 
is reciprocal and reversible in terms of 
cause-effect, function is akin, in the social 
sciences at least, to covariation (Nadel, 
1951, pp. 101, 287. .368-‘17l). But this no¬ 
tion of function as mere interdependence, 
as iion-randomncss, docs not carry us very 
far. In the history of social antfuopology 
in particular, the concejit of function has 
not simply been used to chart inter-rela¬ 
tionships. It has been linked fairly con¬ 
sistently with the problem of assignment of 
meaning, in the wide sense.* We do not 
overlocjk lanton’s distinction between form 
and meaning as passive cjualiries, and u.se 
and function as dynamic qualities, with 
emphasis on meaning as the subjective as¬ 
sociations held by society and on function 

2 Firth, Raymond, 19.51, pp. 3.V.^5. In economics, 
terms such as “supply function” and “demand 
function” connote es.sentially variable elements, 
their kinship with malhematical usage being shown 
by the ease with which they are expro.ssed in sym¬ 
bolic form in equations. But expressions such as 
“the functions of money” imply that there arc 
activities normally expected of a monetary medium, 
with corrcs|Kmding requirements to be fulfilled in 
an economic system; and discussions about the 
mc*aning cjf the word “money” usually involve ex¬ 
amination of it in .such terms. As regarcls problems 
of meaning in the technical sen.se, it is obvious 
that symbolic logic and linguistics deal with many 
aspects not immediately related to functional con- 
.sirlerations. But use of the term “function” by 
linguists implies significant activity, not mere re¬ 
lationship. (See. e.g.. Jakobson, R., 19.53, pp. 13~H.) 


:ts satisfac tion of need. Nor do we disregard 
the efforts of Chappie and Coon, and of 
Homans, to study functional dependence 
in terms of variation of human interaction 
over lime, and to extract meaning from the 
degree of interac tion in itself. But as Linton 
pointed out that the four concepts he ex¬ 
amined are mutually related, so also Chap¬ 
pie and Coon went beyond tlu^ notion of 
mere cc^variance, by recognizing that varia¬ 
tions can be of more or le.ss significance, by 
selec ting some phenomena as more impor¬ 
tant for study than others, and by relating 
their findings to such central themes as the 
strengthening of individual and social 
c’qui librium.^ 

T he second sense of the term “function” 
in anthropology, then, has had an orienta¬ 
tion toward given ends. For Malinowski, 
as ior many later writers, these ends were 
duplex, one com|>oncnt being the needs of 
individuals, the other the needs of society 
and culture. One of his typical formula¬ 
tions (Malinowski, 19:il, pp.^ 039) is, “a 
lunctional explanation of magic may be 
slated in terms of individual psychology 
and of the cultural and social value of 
magic,” or, more jKisitively, “magic serves 
not only as an integrative force to the indi¬ 
vidual bur also as an organizing force to 
the society." Though he said that the real 
importance ol “tlie so-callcnl functional 
method in modern anihro}>ology’" consists 
in the jiarallel study of niuiiially dependent 
phenomena or aspects of tribal life, he was 
never content with this alone but consist¬ 
ently went on to analyze llie functional 
cliaracicr of kinship usages, eff magic, of 
myth, of religion, etc., in terms of “the 
deep although derived needs of the indi¬ 
vidual and of the community." For the 
community, the cultural need was “the 
body of conditions which must l)e fulfilled 
if the community is to survive and its cul¬ 
ture to continue" (Malinow'ski, 1931, p. 029; 
193(), j>. 44). This well-known implication 
of neecl-fiillilmerit in the concept f)f func¬ 
tion has involved reference to notions of 
socaeiy as a totality, having a certain unity 
and integrative character, the elucidation 

^ Linton, 19.36. pp. 402-419; Chappie* and Coon, 
1942, pp. 36-42 r/ passim; Homans, 19.50, pp. 110- 
113 et passim. 
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of which has persisted into contemporary 
disc ussion. 

RICIM AMHUOI*(nX)(;iC;AL IIISTORV ()I Till: 

c:()Nc:i:i*r 

Bur to apjjreciate ilie si^niruance of the 
use of the ('omept of funclion and of func¬ 
tional analysis in anihropoloj^y in 1951!- 
1951, it is nciessary to review' the history 
of the ccjiuept. From the time when Mali¬ 
nowski (192r), 1927, 1981, 1982, 1941) in his 
articles on social anthropology and on cul¬ 
ture in the encyclopedias and elsewhere 
l)C‘gan to put fcjrward the claim of fimc- 
tional anthropology to cemstitute a sju'c ific 
and necessary method, the literature on the 
sul)jcc t has been considerable and at times 
confusing. But lor social anthropologists 
in particulai a significant milctstone was 
the paper by A. R. Radc liffe-Brown “On 
llic* (a)ncept of Func tion in Social Sc ierice'’ 
(originally published in 1985 and reissued 
in 1952 with only two small verbal addi¬ 
tions). Radclitfcr-Brown w’as concerned to 
give a clear statement of tlie concept of 
function, having been stimtdated thereto 
bv earlier and, as he thought, inadecjiiate 
vicwvs. From his j)resentation a number of 
points stand out. He regards functioning 
as the result of c/c//?///y—it is process. T he 
concept of func tion involves that of struc- 
lure, and functioning tends to the preserva¬ 
tion of the structure—it assists its c(mtiuu- 
ity. This inif^lies the notion of fufutianal 
unity. Such a notion of functional unity 
is an hypothesis that can be tr.sted. There 
may be degrees of efficirucy in organic 
functioning, but since we cannot define 
dysnoinia, scKial ill-health, by sim})le anal¬ 
ogy in terms of disturbance of the usual 
activities of a social type, we look to con¬ 
ditions of functional disunity or incon¬ 
sistency for criteria. To establish the degree 
of func tional unity or disunity of a society 
it may be possible ultimately to establish 
a purely objective criterion. Hc! suggested 
that the acceptance of “the functional hy¬ 
pothesis” was of advantage to anlhrc^polo- 
gists since it resulted in the recognition of 
a great number of |)roblems, some of a 
comparative order (in which lie himself 


was tfsjjecially interested) and others cd an 
intensive monosocietal order. 

In this c.‘ssay Radc lille Breuvn made* thre^e 
|)oints c>f general significance which wene a 
distinct advance in “functional” thinking. 
'I he most important of course was Ids in- 
sisutnee c)n structure as the correlate ol 
function. On the struc tural side, Malinow¬ 
ski’s concept of functional analysis had al¬ 
ways been weak.* His comejjt of function 
as complete ccjiitextuali/ation, as inclusive 
of all relations of ititerdepcndence made 
insufhcient allowance for degrees of eflec t. 
He at lean pled to reinc'dy this by his “lu'ed” 
theory. But he thereby omitted to make 
c Ic^ar enough the vital link betweeir socio¬ 
cultural activity and basic structural prin¬ 
ciple. Itr Iris reaction agairrst the aridities 
of purc:ly formal comparison he tended to 
regard foiirr as determined by function to 
air extent which blinded him at times to 
the allowance that had to be made for the 
rigidities of social pattern. Yet in their 
fundamental thinking, there is not pcrrliaps 
so nruch clilfeience between M.ilinowski 
and Raddiffe-Brown as often has been su])- 
j>osed. Malinowski’s notion of instrumental 
imperatives of c ultuie includes elements of 
pattern orgaid/ation in cjuasi-structural 
terms. And his allirination (Malinowski, 
1981, p. 024) that the fundamental institu¬ 
tions of human culture have changed by 
way of inc:ieasing differentiation of form 
in accordance wntli an increasingly definite 
function has much in common with Rad- 
c liffe-Biown’s more cautious view' (1952a, 
j>. 188) that change of .social type is de¬ 
pendent on function, i.e., on the laws of 
social physiology, as exemplified in Euro¬ 
pean institutions dtiring the last tw'enty-five 
centuries. 

The second point to be noted here is 
the attention Radcliffe-Brown draws to 
dysnoinia in terms of functional incon¬ 
sistency and disunity. This is a pc^int re¬ 
ferred to later fry Batc*son (1986, p. 81), in 
his useful critiejue, in terms of the mutually 
antagonistic eifects of certain functional 
relationships, leading to a reduction in 

^ l.cvi-.Straus.s (Krofber ami others, pp. r>®l! 

ri'W) has pointed out that a tiiiiclionalist may hf far 
from :i sliurUiialisf-hi.s example being Malinowski. 
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solidarity, a relaxation of obligations, etc. 
It is also taken np by Merlon (1919, p. S7) 
in broader terms-of the dysfunctional con- 
scquem es of some social forms, and the ulii- 
inate problem of developing an oiganon for 
assessing the net balance of consc(|uen(es 
if social researth is to bear on social 
technology. 

The third point here is Rad( lilfe-Brown's 
specific stress on social function in terms 
of correspondence to group retjuirements. 
It is incorrect to say, as one sometimes hears 
it said, that Malinowski related fnnctifin 
to individual needs and Radcliffe-Brown 
related it to social needs. Malinowski, as 
observed already, was concerned with gioup 
reinforcement, while Radcliffe-Brown ad¬ 
mitted that an essential part of the 'Tunc- 
tionalist” task is the investigation of the 
individual and of the way in which he is 
moulded by, or adjustecl to, the social life, 
lint wheteas for Malinowski the group 
tended to be a cultural universal, for Rad- 
clille-Brown it has been for the most part 
an identifiable, though abstract, type of 
social unit with time-place (oordinates in 
a particular cultural system. 

In some other respects Radclille-Brown's 
treatment was less satisfactory, leaving re¬ 
sidual problems of a refractory kind, from 
the inliuence of which anthro|)ology only 
now is working free. One of these, in some 
ways more a verbal than a substantial dif- 
fidilty, lies in the definition of function. 
Radcliffe-Brown does not take up Mali¬ 
nowski’s definition in terms c»f derived 
needs of individual and community. In fact, 
he does not refer in the essay to Malinowski 
at all. lie goes back to Durkheim, Init 
substitutes for the French ecpiivalcnt of 
the term “needs” that of “necessary condi¬ 
tions of existence.” He does this, he says 
specifically, to avoid the pos.sibility of a 
teleological interpretation, “Function” then 
becomes the “contribution” w^hicli a partial 
activity makes to the total activity of which 
it is a part. Malinowski later characterized 
this as a “glib expression” and dernandeef 
more definite and concrete reference to 
what actually occurs and what can be ob¬ 
served. The definition, curiously enough, is 
reminiscent of some phrasing of Malinow¬ 


ski’s own, years before (1927, p. Ill): 
“Above all, we want to know how the 
various aspects of culture inliuence one 
another, ami in what measure they (i>n- 
tribiiie to the integral working of the* cul¬ 
tural sc heme. It is clear that sue h fum tional 
Anthropology would be capable of supply¬ 
ing us with criteria of cult in a I elliciency.” 
More recently, Radclille-Brown (1952a, p. 
2(K); 1952b, ])p. v. vi) has defined social 
function in terms of the relation of a 
socially standardi/c‘d mode of activity or 
mode of thought, to the soc ial structure to 
the existence and continuity of which it 
makes some contribution. But as Nadel 
(1951, p. .‘171) has ])oinied out, the correla- 
tiem betw(*en functional activity and social 
existence implies objective or absolute: util¬ 
ity for the observer, and “smooth coopera¬ 
tion” as an end. And as Talcott Parsons 
(1951, p. 217) has indit:ated, any such con¬ 
ception ol function which is oriented to¬ 
ward the maimenance of scxial existence 
does involve a ieIc‘ologic:al element. 

A second dilfic ully in Rach litfe-Browri’s 
treatment has been the notion of the func¬ 
tional unify of a social system. 4 his is in 
some ways a peculiar concejit. From one 
angle it appears as a more sophisticated 
version of ilie group referent of Durkheim. 
an abstract, neutral principle whereby in¬ 
dividual behavior could be treauxi selec¬ 
tively and given coherent explanation in 
terms of major theory. But from another 
angle it is a much more substantial concept, 
associated with notions of social equilib¬ 
rium, and of o[)j)osition (that is, socially 
regulated and organized antagc:mism) as an 
essential feature of every social system. 
Here one is tempted to look beyond the 
scientific environment of the social analyst 
into a field of his social interests and per¬ 
sonal temperament, possibly with a strong 
aesthetic component, in w'hich a conviction 
of the importance of order is a general and 
not merely a .sociological regulating prin¬ 
ciple. Be that as it may, ancl even though 
Radcliffe-Brown has spoken of this concept 
of functional unity and integration as only 
an hypothesis, its currency in practice has 
tended to give to some interpretations of 
social phenomena a bland and facile air. 
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It is in n*lt;ren(e to this jxnnt, in particular, 
that vvi* may consider some sociological 
views on iunc tion. 

c; FN FR A F s( )c:I ()F( )c; Ic; AI c ;c )N'i KI lu rn c )n s 

Soc iologists such as Max Weber (1917, 
pp. 15-20) and Karl Mannheim (1910, pp. 
210 245) have examined concepts of func¬ 
tional interpretation long ago. Hut it is 
comparatively recently that they have done 
so with specific reference to the theoretical 
treatment of the same theme by anthro- 
pologists. Mere, as in so many other con 
ceptiial incpiiries, the way has been led by 
Talcott Parsons. 

Jn his earlier work Parsons (1919b, pp. 
4.5(), 157, 458, 715) was content to use 
the terminology of functional explana¬ 
tion without subjc'cti ng it to special 
scautiny. Hut as Iiis interest developed 
it began to play more part in his work, 
until we get the '‘structural-functional 
analysis” of himscdf and those who have 
benefited most from his massive frame 
of reference. As he |>()ints out, once use is 
made of the notion of the struc ture of a 
system as a positive constituent of dynamic 
analysis, there must be some way of linking 
these “static” structural categories and the 
factual statements associated with them to 
the dynaniic variable elements in the sys¬ 
tem. 'riiis link is su))|3lied by the ‘‘all-im¬ 
portant concept of function.” It is very 
c:lear that the synthetic and dispassionate 
a[>proach of Parsons to tlie notion of func^- 
tion, the problems it presents, and the use 
to be made of it have continued to be of 
great imporiajice, especially in their more 
recent formulations. Parsons rc*gards the 
cc>nc:cj)t of function as a valuable tool. He 
speaks of it as a principle relating action 
to object. He pc^ints out that it is always 
relative to a given basis of reference. “Tlie 
functional prcd^lem of social systems,” he 
.says (1951. p. 25), ‘‘may be summari/ed as 
the problem of Icxration and integration.” 
Such problems are set by the nature of the 
human organism it.seH and by the pressures 
of scarcity and time, opportunity and re¬ 
sources in the situation. These constitute 
the conditions and, as Parsons ])uls it, “the 


em]>irical nc'cessary jneconditions oi social 
.systems in operation.” I'hese, in genc*ral 
terms, are what Parsons refers to as func¬ 
tional imjieratives, a term which seems to 
be broadly equivalent to recjuirements for 
ac tion. Such iiinctional imperatives are un¬ 
evenly distributc’d within the given social 
.system; as, for example, those in the kin- 
shi)> cluster contrasted with those in the 
economic cluster. Hut while a set of func¬ 
tional imperatives is imjiosed by the nature 
of human ac tiem in society, it is also neces¬ 
sary for the proce.ss of .selection to take 
place bc‘tween ends and between means fcjr 
tile realization of ends in accordance with 
standards of evaluation. Such evaluation 
“of all the strategically signific ant categories 
of the object world.” is itself a functional 
imperative of a system of moral standards. 
Vet systems of action are functional systems 
while cultural systems are symbolic systems 
in which the com|)onents have logical or 
mcraningful rather than func tional relation- 
shijis with one anotlier. Hence tiie im])era- 
tivt‘s which are characteristic of the two 
c las.ses of system are different (Parsons, 1951. 
pp. 175, 177, 241). In this treatment, to 
which it is almost impossible to do justice 
in com]>re.ssed version, Parsons sc*ems |>artly 
to be bringing in Merton’s clillereiue be¬ 
tween manifest and latent functions and 
partly instating in more formal language 
the dilference which Malinowski envisaged 
hetvvTen basic: needs and derived needs, or. 
as he called the latter, cultural inq)era- 
tives.’ Linked with this conception of the 
symbolic autonomy of the cultural or social 
system is the* ditiercMite between the needs 
of the system and those of the individual 
participants or actors who o})erate it. Par¬ 
sons points out the dangers in the use of 
functional analysis which may involve 
either a metajdiysical leleolc^gy or hidden 
political and ethical preference. T\) avoid 
this, he holds that it .should be suflicieni to 
bear constantly in mind that the concept 

•''In Malinowski’s view (1911. p. 121). respon.sc's 
CO ihosp cultuial imperatives are as vital as lo llu* 
basic human neetls; failure in social cooperation or 
symbolic accuracy means immediau* or long viiii 
failure to survive. 
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of “systcniic needs'' is a kimi oi shorfhand 
lor motivational processes. 

'Idle conirif)ution of l alcoit P;irsons to 
liim rional theory lias been arthiteettmic in 
llie style ol its thontrht. sdiolarlv in its 
iiiijiartialitv among theories. Its elaboiate 
ness and the t losetiess ol its relation with 
other asj)e( is ol his tiieory sometimes makes 
it diffit lilt to use alone Uni jiai t ol’ his eon- 
triliiilion has been to use tlie coniept ol 
linution with more llc\.ibility and more 
ri( hness ol t oinent ilian the anthropologists 
have ilone: to rtdate it more positively to 
struetural contepts, in more meaningrul 
wavs; and, sujiporied by sotiologital rol- 
leagnes. to late the dilfuulties inherent in 
its imjilications anti try to remedv them. 

These tlifiitulties, assotiated espetiallv 
with the vagueness and lack of precision of 
the coiitejit of function, even when spe¬ 
cifically defined, were faced most direitlv 
by Robert Mertoti (19-19. pj). 21-81). In 
what he described as an attemjit to lay tint 
the foundations and framework of "the 
kind of sotial theory talletl functional 
analysis,” he set out to inodily the assump¬ 
tions. (oncepts, and protetlures, both im- 
|di(it and ex|>li(it, in the fuiittional in 
tei pretaiions of sotit>logists. psyt hologists, 
and sotial anthropologists. But in bringing 
the functional notions of anthropologists 
mf>re directly into sociological perspet tive, 
Nferton did not spare his criticism. The 
anthropologists, myopic from their inten¬ 
sive studies of small stale societies, had de¬ 
veloped the notion of fuiittional unity to 
a point to which it seriously threatened 
social theory. Not only was the idea of 
functional unity “manifestly contrary to 
facts” but it was alst) “of little heuristic 
value.” Merton pointed out that in trans¬ 
ferring the concept from the small scale 
to the large sc ale, from the simpler societies 
of the primitive field to the complex, highly 
differentiated societies of the West, the so¬ 
cial theorist has paid an excessive intellec¬ 
tual penalty, which he (‘xemplified by ref¬ 
erence to the functional analysis of religion. 
In this w'e would agree w ith Merlon’s basic 
viewpoint. Indeed we have pointed out 
“The hypothesis that religion is an integrat¬ 
ing force is more closely applicable to the 


simpler than to the more highly complc’x 
societies. With social and economic dif 
ferenliation religion often bc'c omc*s a ban 
ner for sectionalism” (Firth. I91H, p. II). 
Hut one may coni use het e Ihrtn y and lic/d. 
For rc'ligion a concept ol functional unity 
fairlv mav be* said to have had its main 
genesis in the hc*ld of the mote j)rimiti\e 
societies—as in the Austialian material 
anal\/ed by Durklu'im. Mis examination 
implicitly stresses the functional integra¬ 
tion of soc iety in re]>rt'senting soc ietv’s 
inlerif)! life as the total, outside wfiich 
nothing exists, the soiinc ol such basic cate¬ 
gories as s|)ace. time, and causal relalicm. 
“ File ihulnn of the collc'ctive life demon¬ 
strates and embraces the varied rhythms 
ol all the elementarv lives ftom which it 
results” . . . (l>uikheim, 1915. p. 159 rt 
pa.ssirfi). Afoteover, Dinkheim emj)hasi/es 
that his study has a compaialive and geti- 
eral application. However. Durkheim was 
not an anthi’opologist but a soc iologist, and 
the essence of the notion of lunciional 
nniiv is in line with, if it does not stem 
fr(»m, his conception ol “oiganic solidarity” 
based on the division of labor and from 
allied notions. Membcris of such a society 
are united by bonds which extend far 
beyond the brief moments when exchange 
takes place: “Chac une des lone lions cju'ils 
exercent est. d’une maniere consiante, dc!- 
pendanie des auires et foime avec: elle un 
system soliclaire” (Durkheim, 1952, |). 207). 
I his is a concc^ption which, if it did not 
preceeJe his analysis of material from the 
nonditerate societies, owed almost nothing 
to them. 

Again there is the cpiestion of the postu¬ 
late of the unity of the total soc iety. Merton 
asserts that this is “a question of fact, anti 
not a matter of crpinion,” and cannot be 
usefully posited in advanced of observation. 
Such a challenge to further intjuiry is valu¬ 
able. Yet surely the perception of such 
unity is a matter of abstraction? d he postu¬ 
late need not be there as a hard assuni])- 
tion, but it must be there as hypothesis 
before observation can confirm or deny it. 
Morcciver, observation alone cannot corre¬ 
late the behavior of individuals in diverse 
situations of place and time and establish 
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as “fact” the condition of a “total society/' 
If '‘integration” is a plainly formal concept, 
as Merton holds (1949, pp. 32, 16), then 
shonld not “imity” be put into the same 
(ategory? 

What Merton has done is important, fie 
challenged in a very useful, if al times 
selective, way the notions of finutional 
unity, of fuiu tiorial universality, and of the 
indispensable diaiacter of social or cultural 
iicins. He set out the logic of procedure in 
functional analysis: the establishment of 
some functional recpriremcnls. for opera¬ 
tion or survival of a social system; the 
relation of these functional re(|uircinents 
to a particular kind of structure; a con¬ 
crete description of structures and proc- 
c*sses through which these reejuirements are 
met in normal cases; search for ecjuivalent 
or compensating mechanisms, if some of 
the iy|ii<al ones are inadecjuate or inter- 
lerecl with. His elaboration of these rules 
in his “[)aradigm“ drew attention to sig¬ 
nificant cpiestions and made several valu¬ 
able and necessary distinctions. Of these, 
the most striking, as fc^r him the most 
memorable, is tiie distinction between 
manifc^si and latent functions, which has 
now passc'd into current anthropological 
thought in various Icnnis. 

Kunher points of criticism of functional 
comepis have been devclo})ed by (ieorge C^. 
Homans (1950, jjj>. 2fi8-272). Acknowledg¬ 
ing that the theories of “functionalism” 
were first develojjed in anthro})oIogy and 
that they have made a contribution to 
social science, Homans acknowledges also 
the reci|)rocal debt to Hurkheim and T'al- 
cott Parsons. Yet, like Merlon, he has seen 
difficulties in the use of the conce})t of 
function. One is the lack of clarity as to 
what is meant hy the unit entities or ele 
irients which have been isolated for discus 
sion and s(?en as related to one another in 
the soc ial structure. Homans does not refen 
specifically to the unclassified use of unit 
entitic's of a wide range of magnitude. Put 
he does draw attention to the aml>iguity 
when institutions aie so cited and it is ncM 
indicalc^d whether the institution is a gen¬ 
eral department or asj)ect of human ac¬ 
tivity, suc h as religion, or a spec ific organi¬ 


zation or body such as a church. He over¬ 
hauls also the notion of continuity or 
survival as a reference point. In view of the 
fact that since society has nearly alw^ays 
managed to survive somehow (yi other, he 
argues that it is not easy to see just what is 
the contribution of any soc io-c ultural item 
to this. Here he is catching up a point maefe 
in other words by Radc lilte-Brown (1952a, 
p. 183). In pointing out also that because 
a recurrent activity is interrelated with 
others it do<*s not therefore necessarily con¬ 
tribute to social continuity, he stresses 
again, as Merton has done, that such broad 
a.ssumptions pro|>erly should l)e used as 
hypotheses, not axioms, T'o try to avoid 
sue h difficulties, Homans has given his ow ji 
reclassification of the elements of social 
behavior. 

We may now' consider a very recent sys¬ 
tematic treatment in which the conte})t of 
function occ upies a central place. Fhe ])er 
vasive character of modern social theory 
makes it difficult to attribute “influences” 
or “priorities” to [>hases of ideas. It is hard 
for the observer to see then just where 
the critical examination of the notion of 
func tion and the positive suggestions about 
it liave ('ontrihuted to the most recent 
formulations. But the synoptic: treatment 
of Marion ). Levy (1952, j)p. 27-110) is frank 
.'is to its sources, owing a primary inspira¬ 
tion to I'alcott Parsons hut drawing upon 
almost tlie whole range the soc ial sc ienc es 
for cc:>nsolidation of the tluany. Anthro¬ 
pology ol 1952-1951 is set firinly, as far as 
its general soc ial theory is concerned, in a 
sociological matrix. 

Levy aptly remarks that structural-func¬ 
tional analysis is not something new in 
either the social or the natural sciences; 
the onlv new aspec t of it is its formidable 
name.'- In his earlier atienij)l to define the 
concept of function. Radclilfe-Brown liad 
a.ssocialed it with the notion of sinutiire. 
Functic^ning, he argued, tends to j>reserve 

'■•Our rt’S<»liUiou i.s slill furthci icsli’tl a litilo 
ialor whru wc' art’ tolil iliat ihf }>rimaiy orifiilation 
of Iiis l)ook is to "sf UK f ural-fmu’Uona] iccjuisiit'” 
analysis anti (hut tlislint (it>ns innsi Ix' drawn hr- 
twfcii t'nfniu:ti<m ami dyslniution, t’nslriirlmr and 
dvsslrijcinitr. 
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structure, to assist its continuity. Moreover, 
he stated, one can observe structure only 
through its functioning. But in such recent 
work as by l.evy, structural theory has 
become clip})e(i to functit)nal theory to a 
degree which Radcliffe-Brown himself ap- 
j>arently had not envisaged. In fact, the posi¬ 
tion seems to have become reversed from 
Radclille-Bvown’s formulation—though not 
from his actual analyses, in which struc¬ 
tural considerations have been primary. 
Levy se|)arates the conce])t ol function from 
that of the fiiiu tional recpiisites of a society. 
Function is regarded as the (onseqiiences 
of structure, as a condition or state of af¬ 
fairs resultant from the operation of a 
structure tiirough time. Even mere per¬ 
sistence of a structure has as its resultants 
(ertain functiotis. 

Here one is getting to the border line of 
personal arrangements of the counters of 
intellectual play. For one may argue that 
one cannot know a structure apart from 
its operations, and that the distinction be¬ 
tween structure and function is so much 
verbal ex|)ertisc. I think this would be a 
harsh judgment. Granted that, as Parsons 
has hinted, structure anti function are rela¬ 
tive terms, and that the concept of “struc¬ 
tural-functional” has come into being as a 
unitary term to express this eni{jirically 
indivisible relativity. Granted also that 
there is a danger of a mere load of words 
in itself obscuring thought, however refined 
the analysis may be. Yet such analysis and 
synthesis of concejits of a functional order 
have been stimulated by real obscurities in 
the literature, and have resulted in sig¬ 
nificant distinctions being drawn, d o many, 
the newer terminology may not be accef)ta- 
ble. As Merton (1910, p. .54) has said, 
“taxonomies of concepts may be multiplied 
endlessly without materially advancing the 
tasks of sociological analysis.” But if the 
analysis be regarded as a framework of 
ideas rather than as a framework of terms, 
there is niiuh that can be gained. 

If now we try to see briefly the connota¬ 
tion of function by sociologists and anthro¬ 
pologists as (d 19.52, we see at least fenir 
distinct usag(?s: (1) function as the nrtivity 
of object or entity; (2) function as relation 


of interdependence with activities of other 
cjbjects or entities—the contextual identi¬ 
fication; (.H) function as relation of inter¬ 
dependence of special quality, e.g., in 
regard to recjuirements or ends such as 
maintenance of a social system, this cjuality 
being positive or negative in character; and 
(4) function as consequence of structure. 
G.ontraiy to Levy’s view, we doubt if this 
can be treated as the most general sense 
of function, unless it be argued that every 
object or entity connotes a structure. But 
this raises prc^blems, on the one hand, of 
the conse(|uence.s of the activity of amor¬ 
phous entities, and, on the other, of the 
heuristic value of giving more limited 
usage to “structure” for social analysis. 

A note may be made, in passing, to ques¬ 
tions of recognition of kinds of functions. 
One such cpiestion relates to the distinction 
between manife^st and latent functions. 
Such a distinction already was implied in 
Sapir’s usage of “explicit and tacit rcTjuiie- 
ments” satisfied by a language system.' 
Merton’s specific recognition of this dis¬ 
tinction stimulated discussion and gave a 
very useful refinement of terminology, but 
it left untouched one fairly obvious diffi¬ 
culty. For his definition, Merton drew at¬ 
tention to the difference between the in¬ 
tended consequences of action and the 
unintended consecjuenccs. and he allied 
these with the recognition or non-recogni¬ 
tion of them. 74ie former were manifest 
functions, the latter latent functions. Levy, 
while adopting the definition, has pc^inted 
out the fairly obvious corollary that in any 
system what is manifest tc:) one persem may 
not be to another. Hence not only the 
action and its results must be specified, and 
the system in which it is involved, but also 
the actor or actors from whose standpoint 
it is being viewed. Tncidentally, Levy also 
points out that Merton’s treatment of dys¬ 
function takes account only of latent forms. 

Another point, which is related to this, 
but which does not seem to have received 

7 He was talking of the possihililics of an intcr- 
iiufional auxiliary language, and thought that much 
of the difficulty in its adoption lay in lack of clarity 
as to its ‘‘fundamental functions" (Mandclbauni, 
1949, p. 110). 
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full treatment, though it is referred to 
in Levy's systematic appraisal and by Mer¬ 
ton, is the difliculty from the observer’s 
point of view of assessing functions in 
empirical situations. Much depends upon 
his view of the overall chaiin ter of social 
relationshij)s, and on the theory which he 
thinks ap])licable. For example, one can 
discuss tlie “protest functions” and “pres¬ 
sure functic^ns” of trade unions as introvert 
functions, serving their own ends and main¬ 
taining their internal solidarity. One can 
see these as dysfunc tional from the point 
of view of society as a whole, linked with 
various restric tive and disturbing prac tices. 
On the other hand, one can regard them 
as part c^f the general process whereby 
groups necessarily express themselves and 
work in society, giving confidence and 
energy to their members and gain to the 
society which relics on their efforts. In this 
sense they may be regarded as having posi¬ 
tive extrovert functions, manifest if they 
se*e their group solidarity contributing to 
social strength as a whole, but latent if 
they do not see this. I’oo much recent treat¬ 
ment of function still adc^pts an exclusive 
attitude, seeing behavior pattern either in 
completely positive or c:onij)Ietely negative 
terms, in relation to the social system. 

Before concluding this brief account of 
the work of the sociologists, a reference 
may be made to the inquiry into the notion 
of function, and use of the concept, by a 
j)hilosoj)her, A. Macbeath (1952, pp. 121, 
129, 1.S8-L19, 112-113). He uses the term 
“function,” in (he first place, as equivalent 
to interdependence. It is this interdepend¬ 
ence of its institutions, whereby they mutu¬ 
ally support one another, to which func¬ 
tionalist anthrojxdogists refer when they 
speak of the pattern of the culture of a 
particular people. He points out that this 
does not mean that the institutions are 
logically connected or rationally coherent, 
but only that they are so connected for 
the people concerned that the saiisfacticm 
provided by one act has incentives to per¬ 
form the duties rec]uired by another. Con¬ 
stancy again means only lack of conq^lexity. 
On the other hand, he uses the term “func¬ 
tion” also in reference to ends. He speaks 


of the important functions which the ar¬ 
rangement of economic: support by brother 
to sisters fulfils in the life of the Trobri- 
anders: “It not only provides for the satis¬ 
faction of economic and other needs but 
it helps to give greater stability to marriage, 
and it provides a mechanism whereby the 
chief collects tribute and his justification 
for exacting it.” He refers also to Mali¬ 
nowski’s account of the princ;ij)le of reci¬ 
procity, saying that it may be seen from 
three points of view, that it performs three 
functions in the life of the Trobrianders, 
and that its requirements may be com- 
j)lied with from three different sorts of 
motives (italics ours). These three points 
of view are the recognition of the system 
as moral, right, and obligatory; the expres- 
sicjn of the princ iple in systems of exchanges 
which it is to the individual’s own interest 
to keep up; and recognition that, if the 
recpjirenients of the system arc not com¬ 
plete, unpleasant consequences are likely to 
follow'. These consecpiences, according to 
Malinow'ski, are essentially of the nature 
of, or perform the same function as, legal 
sanctions in more advanced societies. Mac¬ 
beath, then, tends to equate the concept of 
function w'ith fulfilment of requirements 
and to find in the fulfilment of require¬ 
ments the essential nature of the principle 
or institution concerned. This virtual ecpia- 
tion of character and function reminds us 
of the layman’s view^ as expressed in the 
dictionary definition of function as activity 
proper to an entity. But Macbeath is not 
concerned to examine the concept of func¬ 
tion itself; he uses it simply to advance his 
examination of Malinowski’s material. 

GENERAL TREATMENT OF FUNCTIONAL CON- 
CFFl'S IN RECENT ANTHROPOLOGY' 

It is from this general scxiological base 
that we can pursue emr inquiry into the 
w’ork relating to function done specifically 
in anthrcYpology belwwn 1952 and 1951. 

In consideiing the theoretical status of 
the concc})t of function, it is significant to 
note that interest in the theoretical ex¬ 
ploration of the concept as a topic: seems 
for the time being to have died down. One 
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would not have expected such a full scale 
analysis as Kroeber and Kluckhohn devoted 
to culture in their critical review of its 
concept and definitions. But if vve consid(!r 
only the close relation in tlie work cd 
Malinowski between his concept of culture 
and his theory of function, it is somewhat 
surprising to find in the Kroeber and Kluck- 
hc^hn review almost no consideration of 
the conce))t of function itself. Indeed it 
enters into the field of conceptual elc*ments 
recognized in definitions of culture only 
indirectly under the head of ‘'dynamic 
structural relations.” Only threo of the 
formal statements on culture cited in the 
section on definitions introduce the term 
“function,” those by Bidney, Collin, and 
7\irney-High (Kroeber and Kluckhohn. 
1902, |)p. M, 61). Other statements as bv 
Radc lille-Brown, Wallis, Forde, also defin¬ 
ing culture in functional terms, or discus.s- 
ing function in relation to culture, are 
cited in other contexts (|)p. 81, 85), but the 
functional concej)t itself is not specificallv 
examined,^ Essentially the reason for this 
omission would seem to be the tac it accept¬ 
ance of “function” as a term of general 
usage rather than one which should bear 
theoretical weight as a critical concept. 

I'o some extent, this position would also 
seem to lie behind the relatively small 
attention jjaid to the concept liy Bidnew. 
Seeing that in carefullv choosing as a title 
for his collec tion of essays the naine Theo¬ 
retical Anthropology he intended a study 
of ]>oslulales and assumptions underlying 
the clevelo})menl of modern cultural an- 
thrcjpology, one might have thought a 
philosopher wcjuld have found essential a 
full scale essav treatment of tlie theme. 
What one dcjes find is a section on the 
concept of func tional integration and .some 
discussion of “functionalism” as a nicne- 
ment or trend in anthropological thought, 
but this is linked closely to the examina¬ 
tion of Malinowski’s cultural theory and 
to the more general concepts of cultural 
integraticjn and of ethno-Iiistory. In his clis- 

8 ll is infrresting to st-c that the authors stale 
that Part ‘t of their ne:iiis<* will “serve llie fiiiie 
tioii" of a thesaurus of representative oj significant 
statements on cultural tln.-oiy. 


ciission Bidney neatly points up the im¬ 
plicit ii.se of the category of function by 
Boas and his fcjllowers in field invesligaticjii 
and the debt which the functional theory 
in its explicit form in anthropologv owes 
to the naturalistic instrumental approach 
developed at the time by John Dewey.’’ One 
wonders, however, whether the use which 
Boas and his followers made of the fufic¬ 
tional category w^as not really very limited 
and empirical, and a very different thing 
from the later developments by Malinow¬ 
ski and Radclifle Brown. Indeed, Bidney’s 
own frank expre.ssion (195.'1, pp. 217, 224- 
2^16, ,H66, -fTl) that it remained for these 
two anthropologists “to make func tionalism 
a fighting term” suggests this. 

Malinowski and Radc lifle-Brown in the 
twenties and thirties did not merely sav 
that items of culture were interrelated. 
They had to show by the analysis of con- 
caete examples that much more })ositive 
results could be achieved by studies which 
bore a specifically “functional” label than 
by the methods of simple collection and 
analysis of ethnographic facts under the 
conventional heads or fomj)artmenis of the 
clay. In j>articular, though their rejection 
of conjectural history was loo forceful and 
too ii(*gaiive for accefitance in toto, their 
insistence on the understanding of cultural 
elements and processes in terms of the 
set of contemj>orary })henomena, and on 
the integrative character of society and 
of culture, ri'sulted in the discovery of 
many relaiionshijjs hitherto nn})erceivfHl. 
This great service could not be overlooked 
even at the height of the controversies 
which its expressions evoked. But these 
controversies have had their eifc'ct in one 
w’ay by inducing a certain lassitude -at 
Ic*ast among British anthropolcjgists—at the 
thr^ught of now undertaking further full- 
front examination of the concept of func- 
ticjn. Linked with this also has been tfic? 
growing realization that the concei)t of 
function, as Malinow^ski uscxl it and also 
as redefinc'cl by Radcliffe-Brcmn, has always 
been better as an heuristic instrument tlian 

■' He* iniKhr also, a.s KliK'kIiohn did t:ai lirr, have* 
ptiinlcd to ihc iiiorc gfiicial cliinalc* ol inlc'llf'rtual 
opinum, lioin hiology to aichin’rlinv. at tin* tiinr. 
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as a classiiying instrument. Moreover, in 
British anthropology a (om|)etitor lor con¬ 
ceptual attention soon a|>pearcd in tlie 
field. Interest in structural cc)n(ej)ts and 
recognition that earlier functional analysis 
needed, as it were, a formal stiffening by 
such concepts, turned attcMition away from 
explic it considerations of function. Further¬ 
more, as the range of easily recogni/alrle 
relationshij3S between c'ontemjiorary [die 
nomena in culture became explored fairly 
widely, though not yet systematically, tlu^re 
was less reason to focus attention upon 
func tional conc epts per se. 

But a further reason is that so much of 
“functional thinking” has passed into gen¬ 
eral cuirency unnoticed or at least un 
named. Tiieie is no need to rejx'at Mali 
nowski’s embarrassing technicjue of claim¬ 
ing as “functionalist” all those of whose 
Avork he apjirovcd. But it can in a very 
real sc*nse be said that all liritish social 
antlirojiology today is functionalist. I'his 
is brought out very c learly by Foi t(‘s (195,H, 
pp. Hi. 18-27) in his inaugural lecture 
when he (almly assumes that functional 
anthrojiology is “the generally acccjitcnl 
liasis of theoiy and research in Ih iish soc ial 
anthropology.” In this he has picked up the 
affirmation of Kvaiis-Pritchard who, despite 
his clisagrc'ement with what he regards as 
some undei lying assumptions of functional¬ 
ism about the character of social systems, 
has stated (1951, pp. 58-62) cpiite cate 
gorically that he looks u|)on himself as a 
functionalist and a follower in the foot¬ 
steps of Malinowski and Raciclifle Brown. 
It is true that Fortes has claimed that the 
chief innovation for which the functionalist 
movement stands was a contribution of the 
(aunbricige School of Anthropology—the 
}nincij)lc of the intensive study of limited 
areas. It might be argued that this was a 
procedure rather than a j)rinciide, and that 
the innovation of lladdon and his col¬ 
leagues was not so much in studying a 
limited area as in going to the field to 
collect data themselves rather than let it 
be accumulated for them. And here Fran/ 
Boas has at least ecjual credit, since, though 
he did not go s[)ecifically for anlhroj)ologi- 
cal work to the Ckuitral Eskimo in 1888 


and 1881, he was the first to make an 
intensive area study of a modern ethno¬ 
graphic tyfie (flerskoviis, 1958, pp. ()f)-(>8). 
Indeed, as Fortes admits, it is the body of 
theory that grew up with intensive field 
work as its concomitant that gives func¬ 
tional social anthropology its basis of dis¬ 
cipline. Yet on one point there ma\ be 
ground for cjuestion. Fortes (1958, ]j. 28) 
has stated “the functionalist ])oinl of view 
has always been jirecise and consistent.” 
I bis sur|>rising statement cannot be meant 
literally. By it he ajiparenily means that 
this view had as its goal the search for 
general laws or tendencies of human social 
life, “regularities independent of period or 
place in social organization and culture.” 
This means revealing the functic^ns of in¬ 
stitutions in relation to the whole social 
system. It is only in characterizing the 
fnru lionabsi point of view in these broadest 
terms that the labels of prec ision and con¬ 
stancy have any chance of l)elng acceiJtecl. 

But another reason for the virtual absorp¬ 
tion of functionalist ideas into the body 
of modc'rn social anthropology without 
further ex])loration of meanings is })rc)bably 
the feeling that this exploration has, for 
the time being, gone far enough. To the 
penetrating analysers of Parsons and Met ton 
have been acidc'd the reformulations of 
Nadel (1951, pj). 8ti8 871) and of Marion 
bevy, and such useful reviews as those of 
Fggan (1951, j)]). 716-717, 75.8-755). With 
all iliis at his back, the coutempcji ai y soc ial 
anthroj>ologist has been able to go onward 
to substantial, and not merely to formal, 
inejuiry. 

When we tinn to the contexts in which 
the tcTiii function is actually used, however, 
we still find different emphases, and by no 
means clear-cut agreement on what they 
represent. Even the classic Wenner-Gren 
Foundation 1952 International Symj)osium 
which resulted in Anthropology Today 
illustrates this. Redfield’s description of 
“the functional model” as one in which a 
culture or soc iety is seen as an organi/atic)n 
of means designed to aebieve certain ends, 
is a fair thumbnail sketch which frankly 
recognizes a teleological em]>hasis. Bidney’s 
refereiKc to functionalism in the context 
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(>l value analysis is in the same general 
strain, with survival ol iiulivitlual or sot iety 
j^i( keil out as the major value triierir)n. 
Contrasting U) sotue extent with this is 
Willey’s eralisman’s emphasis on f unetional 
interpretations in anheology as designed 
to elucidate uses of artifacts and their re¬ 
lations to socio-political and other non¬ 
material features. He gives an interesting 
demonstration of the kind of hy|)othe.ses 
ifiat can be formulated by such means, 
while he also is careful to point out their 
limitations, and the spetulaiion that lies 
beyond. Beals and others, admittedly with 
different themes in mind, are toiuerned 
with the lacunae in “historicar’ a|)precia- 
tion by functionalist-trained scholars (Kroe 
ber and others. 195-k j)p. -kSO- 'lS.S, d-f 1- (irl j, 
(iO-J-GDO, 7.S-1). yVnoihei example, superh- 
cially in line with the last, but actually of a 
very different tast of thought, is given in 
Diilmer’s more reteiit discussion of ethno¬ 
logical methods. lie uses the term Finihtioii 
in discussing sotial fuiKtions, ciiliit func¬ 
tions. etc., in an ordinary sense of (orre- 
spondence to retjuirements. But he dismisses 
the “functionalist method” in brief s|)ace on 
the grounds that it can contribute little to 
“historical” impiiry, which he icgards as 
the essential task (Dittiner, 1951, p]). 9-10, 
15, .5.^, 58, 95). 

lint w’e need glance only briefly at the 
use (.)[ the term “lnn< tionalist” as a label 
for a set or (ategory of anthrojxdogical 
studies, for the totality of :t methotl, or 
lor a school of peoj)lc using smh a method. 
It helps to cf)mplete the pi( lure to see such 
views as that fum tionalism was the major 
reaction in Britain to the study of memorv 
cidtures; that functionalism has been "a 
prevailingly fashionable subjec t”; that Mali¬ 
nowski was a “classical functionalist.” It 
is interesting loo to have Murdock’s state¬ 
ments that he has supported fiinciionalisi 
anthrc3])ology at one time and traditionalist 
anthro})olcjgy at another; or that he be¬ 
comes more historical as the functionalist 
position gets more adherents. And one can 
reflect on lantern’s saying that even the 
functionalists appreciate that frecpiently in 
cultural jjhenomena what you have is not 
function (Tax e/ «/., 1953, ])p. 348, 354; 
Kroeber and others. 1953, pp. 395, 622). 


Sijc:h ohitrr dicta throw unexpected, often 
welc'ome. sidelights on men and opinions. 
But thc*y do not let us know c learly what 
is a “functionalist,” and they may have 
overtones that aie more ap|)ropriate to in 
formal than to formal discussion. 

Now we consider the use inacfe of the 
term function, the analysis of a functional 
kind, and the residts, frc^in within the disci¬ 
pline of anthropology in ordinary general 
work. 

It is coivvenient here to refer inivvally to 
statements by l.evi-Strauss. whose integra¬ 
tive approach and acute critical sc holarsfiij) 
have had such an inn)ortaiit influence on 
anthropology in recent years. In his j)ub- 
lislied work, I ,c'*v i-.Stiauss sc'cms not to have 
devoted any j)ailiculai critical attention to 
the concc'pt of function. As manv others 
do, he takes it in his stride, using it as a 
tool ^\here he thinks it apj)ro|)riaie, assum¬ 
ing that it is suflic ic;ntly well understood 
not to necessitate specific definition. For 
the most [)ait, he is c on tern t to utili/e such 
teniis as “process,” “c>perations,” “relation,” 
and the like, in contexts whene the tc’i'in 
function might have bc'c rr used by others. 
Henv far this is clu(‘ tc.) chamjrioiiing of the 
work of Mauss rather than that of Mali¬ 
nowski, it is hard to say. Certainly lie has 
indicratecl liis clear preference* for a use of 
the icnn func lion in a way analogous to the 
mathematical, as he says Mauss conceived 
it, railier than in I lie “naively empirical 
sense” cd a jiractical service? rendered to 
society, as conceived by .Malinowski. This 
championing of the “example of algclira” 
still leaves certain cpiestions unanswered. 
It is true that Malinowski at times was 
content with loo superficial and too tem- 
jiorary relalionshijrs labelled as functional. 
Yet he was searching, in his concept of 
function as satisfaction of need, for some¬ 
thing more pc*rmanent and cleepc*r than 
“practical service,” as La?vi-Strauss terms 
it. LcH'i Stranss says “There, where Mauss 
envisaged a constant rapport between phe¬ 
nomena, wherein is found their explana¬ 
tion, Malinowski asks Iiimself only, what 
do they serve in order to seek their justifica¬ 
tion.”*" But Malinowski was not content 

>'» Lovi-Sliiiuss, C... H)r)0. p. xxxvi; cf. als») lOiOa. 
pp. 24. 592, 015. OH; 1949b. pp. 505, 574. Balaii- 
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with mere association. I'he fact of coiisiant 
raj)f)ort iniglit in itself not be sufficient to 
provide explanation for assruiatecl phe¬ 
nomena. Relation, in itself, does not neces¬ 
sarily touch the problem of meaning. And 
function, to Malinowski, should not be 
separated from meaning. Though he did 
not make mm h of his debt, it was ]>erhaps 
most from Durkheim's definition of fiim- 
tion in terms of the relation of correspond- 
eiuc between ac tivity and need of the sricial 
organism, that ^^alinowski derived much 
of his own ( rimepi. 

^^ole recently, I,evi-Slrauss has given a 
brief formulation which hints at his own 
conception of func tion. Ife points out that 
social anthropologv was born from the dis 
covcay that ail aspects of social lile—eco¬ 
nomic. technical, political, juridical, aes¬ 
thetic, religious- constitute a significant 
whole and that it is imjiossible to under¬ 
stand any onc‘ of ihc:se aspec ts without con¬ 
sidering it in the context of the others. 
Soc ial anilnopology, then, tends to operate 
from the whole to the part oi at least to 
give a logical priority to whole over jiari. 
A tc*clinicjue. for example, has not only a 
utilitarian value but also fulfils a function. 
For the tc‘< Iniicjiie to be understood, this 
implies soc ial considerations as well as those 
of mechanics, history, etc. Linked with the 
a.ssembly of functions are notions (»f struc¬ 
ture and, in another projcuiion, those of 
c ulture. This would seem to be in line with 
Lch i-Strauss’s general view (1951, |)p. 105 - 
100) of the essential relational character of 
the concept of function. 

Other recent anthrojiological trc'atment 
lias been concerned with the use of func¬ 
tional criteria as an aid to the construction 
of both formal and substantial propositions 
at least as much as with analysis of the 
concept itself. K. R. I.each, as part of a valu¬ 
able modern trend toward model construc¬ 
tion and analysis, is interested in the impli¬ 
cations c)f alternative |K)ssibilitie.s—in the 
case under di.scussion where a matrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage rule exists in as.sc)- 
ciation with local descent groujis. Ry "im- 

(licr, C;.. sc*t*ms lo sliarc this critical csriniaie c»( 
“functionalism” (1954, p. (1). 


plications*' he understands specifically the 
“functicur' of rules of behavior in a 
“mathematica 1” sense. That is, given such 
a rule and the existence of various other 
elements common to two or more soc ictic*s, 
can it be inferred by logical arguments that 
some hitherto unknown characteristic: or 
relation also must be common? From this 
jKiint of view, though Leach is not at all 
unmindful of the emjurical situation, he 
is not much concerned with what he says 
Malinowski might have called the overt 
function of the operatic^n of the rules. lie 
tliinks that, since in dinerent societies one 
and the same rule may doubtless servo dif- 
fcTeni immediate ends, comparison in terms 
of such ends can lead only to purely nega¬ 
tive results. This would .seem to be linked 
with (he dislinc tion lie? draws betwexm struc¬ 
tural explanations, exprerssed in terms of 
persisting relations as between local descent 
groups, and essentially psychological ex¬ 
planations, relating to rem|)orary relation¬ 
ships betwe^en individuals (Leach, 1952, ])p, 
27, -17). There is mucli in this with which 
one can agree. .And yet the antinomy seems 
somewhat forced and aitilicial, if only be¬ 
cause persisting relations between groups 
derive ihcir coniiniiiiy, in the last iTsort, 
only llnough the meaning which indi\id- 
iials give to what, in l.each’s terms, are 
but temporary relationships. Leach draws 
the contrast between the hyperbole of func¬ 
tionalism which he says insists on the 
analysis of whole cultural systems, and a 
more limited approach to the comparative 
method. With Ltvi-Strauss, he pursues the 
comparison of modeds but insists, in par¬ 
ticular, that such com|jaris()n must ah\ays 
take into account "the whole range of insti¬ 
tutional dimensions with which the anthro¬ 
pologist normally has to deal.” Tt niList 
also start from a concrete reality, a local 
group of people rather than from an ab¬ 
stract loalitv such as a lineage conce|)t or 
(he notion of a kinship system (Lc^ach, 1952, 
]>. 5.H). Such an analysis, when strij)j>ed of 
its polcmiic, docs appear to make effective 
use oi the concept of function by absorbing 
into the treatment much of the refinemeiu 
that has lieen introduced during the last 
quarter of a century. Methodologically, it 
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does seem to leave still undefined the issues 
involved in ineorporaiing “the whole range 
of institutional dimensions*' into anthro- 
pologieal analysis. Practkally, it seems an¬ 
other of those useful fusions of the ideas 
of Malinowski and Rad( liffe-Brown in the 
rru('il)Ie of originality, which Homans for 
one has managed so sucressfully. Rut in 
this immediate eon text, it has ])roduced a 
brilliant example of working in model form 
with the “(onse(|uen('es of struc ture.” It is 
reminiscent of Redfield's designation of a 
“func tional model strongly associat<‘d with 
eonteplions of structuie” (Kroeber and 
others, 1953, p. 731)—though Leac h himself 
would probably des<Til)e it in re\<‘rse terms. 

A range of related intermediate usages 
of the term function is given in the work 
of various American authors, e.g.. James R. 
Watson (1952); Sol Tax (1953): S. Leacock 
(195‘j); L. H. Sj)icer (1951). Sol Lax. in a 
sec tion headed “ Lhe Functions of Wealth” 
in his study of a Guatemalan peasant econ¬ 
omy. is ccjncerned with the assorinlions of 
different dc.‘grces of wealth with different 
types of family and different styles of life. 
Spicer, in discussing functional linkage l)(‘- 
tween aspects of culture, states that he does 
not mean an^'thing more l)y this term than 
the conjunction of cultural behaviors. This 
has nothing to do with similarity of form. 
An example he gives of one of the closest 
functional linkages in Yac]ui culture is that 
between the “complex of traits” that makes 
up the military aspect of the culture and 
that which makes up the political aspect 
in respect of village government. By pro¬ 
cedures of joint signatures, in the transac¬ 
tion of routine civil business at the military 
lieadcjuartcTs, the civil government and the 
military society “function together.” Such 
functional linkage oj:)erates further in the 
ceremonial field and tends to relate closely 
the behavior patterns of all the different 
types of organized social units in the com¬ 
munity. Such a concept of func tional link¬ 
age Spicer regards as an integral })art of his 
general analysis cjf the basic configuration 
of one of the native cultural systems in 
Sonora. I'he concept of configurational 
analysis is also explicitly brought forward 
by Watson as a means of identific:ation of 


factors of cause or effect and of establishing 
relationships among them. As part of such 
an analysis, functional considerations are 
examined. It wcmld seem that such con¬ 
siderations arc regarded as being of the 
order of concrete relationships in a con¬ 
temporary field, since they are distinguished 
specifically from logical, historical, and re¬ 
constructive considerations which are dif¬ 
ferentiated as being separate categories. 
I'his is a use of the term function which, 
although in line with ordinary anthro¬ 
pological usage, seems to be more rc'strictive 
in its connotation than most. Although it 
is allowed that the func tional consideration 
is closely akin to the logical in his Cayua 
analysis. W^atson regards the relation be¬ 
tween the availability of the machete and 
its adaption in the increasing scale of agri¬ 
culture as an example of a causal relation¬ 
ship predicated upon logical grounds. Most 
“functionalists” would include this under 
the func tional catcjgory. 

A restriction of rather a different kind is 
suggested, though not examined, by Lea¬ 
cock in his comparison of the concejUs of 
Mauss and Malinowski. While he emj>ha- 
sizes Afauss’s concern with the study of 
social systems in their entirety, and de¬ 
scribes it as a specifically functional ap¬ 
proach, he points out that Mauss was not 
advoc:ating functional studies in Malinc:»w- 
ski’s sense of the term. W'hile on the one 
hand, this was because he was not in sym¬ 
pathy with ISfalinowski’s relatic^n of func¬ 
tional concepts to individual human needs, 
Leacock argues that it was also because 
Malinowski wanted to restrict functional 
stuclic^s to one society. It is true that Mali¬ 
nowski himself was primarily concerned 
with such study in field terms, and that 
temperamentally he was not interested in 
close institutional comparisons between so¬ 
cial systems of similar structure. Neverthe¬ 
less at no time did he reject such com¬ 
parisons. What he demanded was that they 
.should be based upon much fuller studies 
of the integral relationships of the items 
ccwrijjarcxl. It should not be fc^rgotten that 
cme eff the earliest statements of his func¬ 
tional points of view w^as this: “The facts 
of daily life, the emotional side of family 
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relations, the magico-religioiis ideas of the 
aborigines about kinship and sexual rela¬ 
tions, customary as well as legal norms—all 
these factors must be taken impartially into 
careful consideration in order to give the 
full picture of an institution as it embraces 
living man in living society. In other 
words, each social institution must be stud¬ 
ied in all its complex functions as well as 
in its reflection in the collective psychol¬ 
ogy.” Yet this statement is from the fore- 
wend (I9I.S, pp. v--vi) of his elaborate 
((nnparative study of family and kinshi[> 
among the Australian aborigines. 

criticpie of functionalism, (“spec ially in 
reference to the work of Malinowski, is 
also given by Ci. S. Belshaw (1951, pp. 135, 
MO-Ml, 151), but from a special point 
of view. He sees Malinowski's theory of 
functional jcspcjnse to basic: needs as an 
ideal construct, and links with it “the false 
theory of functionalism, that primitive 
society attains its ends in a manner well 
suited to it, and therefore efficiently.” With 
these he contrasts the “more j)eitinent” 
view of function as interrelaticjii cjf action, 
which he finds more adapted to his ex¬ 
amination of social change. 

I NSTi 1 iri ION AL srtiDi rs 

I'he major part of this essay has fjeen 
concerned wnth the theoretical status of the 
concept of function in anthrcjpology 1952- 
195‘1 and the conditions which have been 
responsible for this. But an examination 
of the cj nest ions of where function stands 
in anthro|K)logy today means also consider¬ 
ing what kinds of substantial proj)ositic5ns 
have been formulated with its aid. One 
can do no more than refer brietly tcj these, 
since in a sense nearly all modern sexial 
anthropology would come under this head. 
But a lew' examples, rather arbitrarily se¬ 
lected, will illustrate the general position. 

First let us consider several contributions 
by Johansen, Rapoport, Srinivas, and Wil¬ 
son, from the general field of religion, in 
which the propositions are not stated in 
functional terms, or at least in wdiich 
the term “function” occurs only casu¬ 
ally and incidentally. Johansen (1954) is 


concerned to elucidate, from a ccjinbina- 
tion of linguistic and anthropological 
points of view’, what he terms the non- 
ritualistic aspects of Maori religion. By this 
he implies the sexular relations which give 
meaning to the religious ideas and prac¬ 
tices of the Maori. His method is not that 
of the functicmal anthropologist, with its 
search for systematic correlates, but he 
begins his analysis with a study of the 
kin.ship structure, and ends it with an 
interpretation of Maori spirit belief in 
terms of what he calls “situation,” which 
is broadly ecjuivalent to social context. 
Johansen is dealing with [)re'Kuropean 
Maori culture on a single time plane. Fhe 
central problem! in Rapoport’s study, on 
the other hand, is change in religion and 
religious values—in this ca.se among the 
\avaho (1954). His analysis is at a diflereni 
level of sophistication, with psychological 
and sociological interpietations fused into 
the anthropological, and could easily be 
claimed as essentially of a functional type. 
In particular, he describes not only the 
qualities of Navaho society and of the 
proselytizing missions, and the overt social 
equalities ol Navaho responses; he alsc! 
brings in j)ostnlates of a clynamic order in 
terms of (he jiersonal need-dispc!sitions 
“functioning in the context of the changing 
Navaho system” (Rapoport, 1951, ]>. 5). 
The rc»siilis show how’ conversion to (.hris- 
lianity is not an automatic prexess but 
reflects and is a rc^sponse to sociocultural 
disorganization and emotional need of in¬ 
dividuals. By contrast, the atialysis of ( loorg 
religion by Srinivas (1952) is a .studv in 
social solidarity. His detailed study of the 
patrilineal joint family, strong and sharply 
structured, is related to an elaborate ritual 
idiom of complex performances, the major 
effect of whicli is in the direction of 
strengthening this sexial unit. Srinivas him¬ 
self does hardly use the term function, if 
at all. But by Radclifle-Brown in the pref¬ 
ace (1952b, p. vi), the study is dcscril)ed as 
an investigation in the social function cjf 
religion, showing how’ the rituals express 
and maintain the solidarity and continuity 
of the strucunal system. An example of 
rather similar type is given by Monica 
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Wilson (1954). She is concerned with 
Nyakyiisa interpretation of syniholisni in 
their lainily rituals and the altitudes and 
ideas that underlie this symbolism. Her 
conclusions can be excm|)bTied in such 
statements as that Nyakyusa funeral rituals 
are an assertion of the supreme importance 
of procreation; that they are a public and 
formal expression of change in status, that 
there is re 11 e( led in them the value set on 
cattle and the dej^endence on vegetable 
foods; that they enhaiue fear and make 
men turn to their kinsmen to relieve it. 
It is argued, finthermore, in line with the 
views of Rad( lilte-Brown, that the senti¬ 
ments expressetl in the Xvakyusa ritual are 
those necessary to the continuance of the 
society. .Vs an examj)le of this, it is held 
that fear makes for the solidarity of the 
kinship group and for cultural continuity, 
and when it is fear of supernatural sanc¬ 
tions, it helps to maintain order in Nya¬ 
kyusa society. 

In varying degree all of these studies are 
examples of functional anthropology, and 
many of their piopositions might, without 
mu(h difficulty, have been phrased in spe¬ 
cifically functional terms. Would there have 
been any advantage in so doing? For the 
iiKist part, no. Most of the forms of expres¬ 
sion mentioned are c*(|ually valid as instru- 
nients for the ex})loration of soc ial relations 
and the phrasing of valid and sensitive 
propositions. It also might lx* argued that 
if anthropological analysis can ])roceed 
without bringing in the terminology of 
function with its admitted difficulties, then 
it is better omitted. J’here is much to he 
said for such a view. Hut, in our opini(m, 
it would not he entirely satisfactory. Adop¬ 
tion of it should mean that the alternative 
terminology is at least ecpial in flexibility 
and precision. Examination of the termi¬ 
nology in vogue shows this hardly to he 
the ca.se in at least two direc tions. Firstly, 
c'xprc'ssions such as, that certain tyjx*s of 
ritual are an of changes in status, 

that they rrlicct other sexial situations, 
structures or principles, that they are aii 
assert ion of certain sexial values (italics 
ours), all conceal a cjuality of relationship. 
From the crude emj)iri(al point of view'. 


thc*se rituals are mcxies of action; in them¬ 
selves they may neither assert nor deny 
anything about sexiety. lo sav that they 
are an expression or a reflex tion of some 
thirrg else, may, as with Leach (1954, pp. 
11 -Ih), ernhcxlv a sc)|)histicated hypothesis. 
Ihrt irsirally it is only anothc*r way of saving 
less precisely that they are in such re lation 
to the other entity that they are ((nariant 
with it. Lire terms to indicate such rela¬ 
tionship sometimes have a doirhle meaning. 
Thus with the ternr "expression.” This 
may mean an overt irrclication by word or 
act, as when a ritual expi‘es.ses the im¬ 
portance of a fcxxl sta]>le by referring to 
it in a formula or l>y using in it some object 
whic h is as.scx iatcxl with aburrclance. Or it 
nrav involve no overt reference at all. 7 he 
tw'o entities may be in parallel relationshij) 
w'iilmut the one being at all a direc t trans¬ 
lation of the other. Fire reference may be 
irrdirect and symbolic— this demands evi¬ 
dence as to the cjuality of the relationship. 
The second direction in which some ob- 
.scurity may arise is in the lack of distinc¬ 
tion between social and individual fiurc- 
tions. Fc»r the mejst part, the terms of 
assertion, expression, reflection, refer to 
sexial lelalionshijrs, to the; position of 
grou])s as well as individuals in a sexial 
system, lint at time's they .sc*em to refer also 
tc:) individual characteristics, behavior', enio 
lions. Thus, in a statement that some of 
the riles jx'iformed at (xxng rice harvest, 
like lying j)lanis and creepers, Icxally 
j>rc)lifrc, to every part of the house, arrcl 
utterirrg a pr ayer for inc rease before c uttirrg 
the sheaves, express a desire for plerrty 
(.Srinivas, 1952, p. 251): the symbolism and 
overt statement in the rite clearly frcmi the 
sexial }K)iiri of view link it with the inr- 
poiiairce of abundant rice sujrplies to the 
conmiurriiy. 'Set the expression of desire 
may be primarily an individual riralier. 
'l ire .sanre poirrt comes oirt in Wilsoir’s sig- 
rrihcarri sialerrreni (1954, p. 249): "Surely 
men exjjrcss in ritual what irroves them 
mcjst, and since the form of expressiorr is 
conventiorrali/ed and obligatory, it is the 
values of the group which are revealed.” 
Such an eejuation between individual emo¬ 
tions and grou]> values may be a reasonable 
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assumption in general. Uui it can by no 
means l^c taken as uiiiveisal. I'he ronven- 
tionali/ed obligatory liiual iorins may be 
taken to represent group values; ibev rdten 
may not (orrespoiul to the (urrent emo¬ 
tions ol the iiuliviiluals who operate them 
and wlu) are nuned by a wide range ol 
considerations lelating to tlu'it own per¬ 
sonal aims, resources, and status relations. 
Hence the inability by such exjnessions to 
get iKUieath the social snilaca*, to indicate 
why, il the? rituals stress, emphasi/e, express, 
reflect, enhance, social solidaritv and sorial 
unity, maintain the structure and con¬ 
tinuity of the society, the societv can ever 
sillier change and the rituals themselves 
wither away, (a)ucliing cjf pi'ojrositions in 
functional terms would not in itsedf a\oid 
these difficulties; it might, howewer, induce 
more awareness of them. 

In many other stuclic‘s, too. the concept 
of function is introduced as occasion servc‘s, 
usually witli the connotation of some sig¬ 
nificant relation to given or to tacit ends. 
So with the study of changes in Irocpiois 
kinship by Voget (19.'):1), indicating how 
changes have been effected through a func 
tional redefinition of status tv|)(?s and roles 
owing to changing conditions of life, or 
with the study of Malabar territorial seg- 
inentaticju of caste struc lures by L.. J. Miller 
(l‘).') I), indicating its two func lions—of pro¬ 
moting locali/ed interde|rendcnt relations 
between castes, especially at the village 
level, and suj3porting the hierarc hie al order 
of castes through differential mobility. 

Sc3me other contributions, mingling both 
theoretical and empirical considerations, 
have embodied some more s])e{ ific uses of 
the concept of function. VV^e take exam|)Ies 
first from the field of kinship, (iough (1952) 
has shown from the examination of Nayar 
and Ma]3pilla material from Malabar how 
a series of incest prohibition rules of ex¬ 
ogamy are to be understood as variants of 
a matrilineal kinship system. She points 
out that within the basic kiiishij) pattern 
each variant is modified uniejuely by the 
means of subsistence of the grou]3 con¬ 
cerned and by its position in the political 
system and is, at the same time, in harmony 
wdth the sysUMu of moral beliefs which its 


particular religion sanctions. The range of 
incest pioliibiiions of the rules of exogamy 
is shown in each case to be “a function of 
the total kinship system." This meaning of 
func tion a|)parenily is ecjuivalent to covari¬ 
ation. An ecjuivalent notion is that of “re- 
percussion." as when the Majipilla ])an on 
fraternal polyandry while the levirate is 
maintained tends to s|)lit the family and 
cause jiroperly to be divided everv genera¬ 
tion shortly after the death of the father. 
But the concej)t goes further. The hypoth¬ 
esis that incf^st prohibitions cannot be isc3- 
lated for analvsis in iheii- own right is 
regarded as ecjuivalent to the statement 
that they have ?/7C7/nn/g only in relation 
to a particular kinship system as a whole. 
.Again, the fiuutioji of Mappilla [)rohibi- 
tion on marriage to the daughter of a 
fostcrr-niother "is to be sought in tc*rms of” 
.Muslim moral value's, whicli would apjiear 
to be ecjuivalent to finding meaning of the 
custom in such valut!s. Vet the inter|)reta- 
tion implicitly would seem to go even 
further. It is staled that in South Malabar 
the sororate is rare and has no s|)e» ial func¬ 
tion, but the levirate is common and en¬ 
joined whenever j)c)ssible: "Its function is 
to keej) fatlierlc'ss young children in the 
iitmvad by kee})ing the mother there as 
well, and also to avoid the need to pay 
back the widow's dowry bv ]jioviding her 
instead with a second hus))and ((Jrough, 
1952, p. 100). In form, at least such a state¬ 
ment is teleological and might be [)aralleled 
bv many from Malinowski. What it illus- 
tratc's is the case Aviih which the formal 
expressions of function slip o\cr from the 
"mathemalical" or "relationar’ to the leleo 
logical bec ause they are so often based u|3on 
tacit or imj^licit assn in |)l ions about social 
ends. It is assumed, in other weirds, that 
it is j)ersonally desirable, and |)erhai3s so¬ 
cially valuable, to keej) fatherless young 
children in their dead father's groujj. Tt 
is a.ssumed also that repayment of dowry 
is .something w'hich is to be avoided eitlier 
by ])ersons or groii|>s, though presumably 
here, there is no assumption that it is 
.socially valuable not to ])ay. In other w’ords, 
“function," in this context, is dealing w’ith 
temporary personal relationshi|)s at least 
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as nuirh as with peniiaiiciit group rela- 
lionships. 

A trcatnu'iit of some aspects ol' Yaj> kin¬ 
ship by Schneider (195^?) has some analogies 
with this, rhere is the same use of the 
term “function” as equivalent to operation 
or relationships. The Yap system depends 
on what Schneider (195^1, p. 215) terms “the 
device” (apparently implying not creation 
but only use) of the “condition of life” of 
the person through whom the kinship is 
traced. The examination of “how this de¬ 
vice works” would seem to be an alternative 
expression for “the analysis of the func¬ 
tions” of the device. In line with this. 
Schneider specifically sets out the “func¬ 
tions” of the Yap mairilineal clan—as, regu¬ 
lation of marriage by exogamous rule; pro¬ 
vision of sanctuary in war and responsibilitv 
in peace; and |)rovisic)n of a widely ex¬ 
tended group “of last resort” in borrowing, 
begging favors, and promoting j)olitical 
lies. The “mathematical” asf)e(t is seen in 
such a statement as “it is as a function of 
the maximi/ation of the solidarity between 
siblings that solidarity in the conjugal re¬ 
lationship is correspondingly minimi/ed.” 
But the noticiii of function seems to con- 
ncDte that of meaning, also, and to imply 
some orientation to ends. Schneider sug¬ 
gests that one important hmclion of the 
use of kinship terms as forms of address is 
in imposing on the situation a kind of 
sanction which enforces conformity with 
the social definition of the relationship. 
Again he points out that no kinsman, irre¬ 
spective of his status, is addressed by a 
kinship term. Here he asks about the mean¬ 
ing of this and suggests that the meaning 
remains the same as in the case of the 
nuclear family. Whereas the use of a kin¬ 
ship term serves as a symbol of the norma¬ 
tive definition of the relationship, the 
absence of that symbol permits the rela¬ 
tionship to beccmie established C3n other 
grounds (Schneider, 1953, pp. 228-229, 2.33). 
Bearing in mind what has gone before, the 
term “meaning” might easily have been 
replacexl by “function.” 

In an e.ssay on the kibbutz, Spiro (1954) 
discusses the functions of the nuc lear family 
in classical terms, though in order tcj give 


point to his tliesis tliat in Israel the kibbutz 
fulfils the functional regies of the family. 
He argues that it is able to do this only 
because it forms a society whose members 
view one another psychologically as kin. 
A concept of functicin of a rather more 
developed order, strcwssing even more the 
relation of custom and l)elief to psycho¬ 
logical and indeed psychobiological ele¬ 
ments, is that indicated by Spiro in an 
earlier study (1952) on Ifaluk ghost belief. 
His contribution is concerned specifically 
with the notion of functionalism and witli 
the interpretation of such a notion in 
teleological terms. He makes full use of 
the specific functional categories introduced 
by Radcliffe-Brown and Merton, such as 
functicmal and dysfunc tional, manifest and 
latent function. He also less specifically 
uses the notion of degrees ol function, as 
when he speaks of belief in ghosts as being 
not tlie c^nly institution which could serve 
the vital fuu(li(m of ])rotecting an indi¬ 
vidual from psychological disorganization, 
riie substantial propositions which arise 
fiom his analysis of Ifaluk material are sug 
gestive and argued out in some detail. 
What is interesting also is his complete 
acc:eptanc(^ of the notion and term “func¬ 
tion” as a useful instrument in such an 
analysis. 

Similar frank acce|)tance of the concept 
of functicjii as involving social teleology 
finds full exprerssion in a comparative study 
of African age groups by S. N. Eisenstadt 
(1951). He sets out a hypcjthesis applicable, 
he thinks, to “the conditions of emergence 
of the func lions of male age sets.” He points 
emt that a system of age sets fulfils junctions 
which are not dissimilar from tho.se of fam¬ 
ily and kinship and descent groups, but 
these age .sets are structured according to 
different criteria. His major hypothesis is 
that age-sets systems arise and function in 
scjcietic^s in which the basic allocation of 
rules is not overwhelmingly determined by 
membership in kinship groups and where 
some important integrative functions re¬ 
main to be filled beyond the.se groups. Such 
integrative functions—Eisenstadt uses the 
alternative word /c/a/ca— include leadership 
in war, the cjigani/ation cjf public activities 
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such as education, the occupation of eco¬ 
nomic offices.The hypothesis is based 
explicitly on various assum])tions concern¬ 
ing the fund ions of age differentiation in 
a process of socialization and in maintain¬ 
ing the coiuinuily and stability of the social 
system. Among these functions as seen in 
teims of age-grouj) organization are: con¬ 
ferring on an individual full social status 
and membership in the community; free¬ 
dom. to some extent, from family and kin 
discipline, with corresponding imposition 
of self-discijjline among his ecpials; giving 
important educational experience through 
both technical and symbolic knowledge: 
giving a new frame of reference through 
which the individual can relate himself 
to the total scniely and identify himseli 
with its values and symbols. In such treat¬ 
ment. I'isenstadt uses the term “function*' 
with all three implications disc usscxl earlier. 
First, he treats it as ecjuivalent to a set of 
associations; second, he treats it as ec]uiva- 
lent to l)asic pre!ec|uisite; third, he gives 
it a more dynamic connotation of a regula¬ 
tive mechanism, at times ecjuivalent to 
operation of the society or sexial |)rocess 
itself. In such analysis he also implies not 
merely that age sets fulfil social reepnre- 

" 'I’Ik* author’s hypothesis is concerned, of course, 
onlv witti Afiicaii societiers. It seetiis not to d<.*al 
willi ne^ati\e cases and is not intended to apply 
to more wiftelv diffeirntiated societies of the West. 


ments, but also that this fulfdment provides 
the reasc^n lor their origin~~“Age sets arise 
to fulfil some of the edut:atic)nal and inte¬ 
grative tasks whic h are beyond the .scope of 
the family and descent groups’* (Eisenstadt, 
1954, p. 102). It is this last usage perhaps 
which is open to criticism. Whatever be 
the functions which age groups fulfil in 
contemporary conditions, it may be very 
much cjf a cpjestion, forever unanswerable 
in the absence c)f historical evidence, as to 
whether such institutions came into f)eing 
in res|>onse to the staled ])resent recpiire 
ments or whether the original recpiiremcnis 
of the .society then were very different. 

The u]>shc)t of the contributions of an- 
throj>ology in terms of function during 
1952 to 19.51 may be seen as a relative lac k 
of interest in le-examination cjf the concept 
itself but a readiness to utilize the notions 
it has developed, either with or without 
specific use of the term. It cannot be said 
that the lull range oi Merton’s criteria in 
his “paradigm’’ yet have bc*en met, or muc h 
use made of the elaborate systematic ex¬ 
positions by Parsons and Levy. On the 
other hand, it doe^s .seem that discu.ssion has 
advanced from the somewhat sterile verlxd 
liattles about meaning of the term function 
to the formulaiion of more refinecl and 
substantial jirojHrsitions which use its no¬ 
tions or at least its spirit. 
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INTRODICTION 

I T is part ol the ihesis of this paper that 
there is no distinctive “comparative 
method'’ in antIiro])ology, and that the 
persistence of this expression has led to 
unnecessary conliision and ariifuial di¬ 
chotomies in much of the theoretical writ¬ 
ing on this subject, rhus, we prefer to 
discuss comjiarisons in anthropology rather 
than the comparative method. 'Lhis simple 
semantic change makes a dirtcrence, for it 
highlights the fact that the method of a 
comparison is only one aspec t of compari¬ 
son, other relevant aspects being the aims 
or objectives, the content, and the location 
in space of the entities com})ared. Our siib- 
ject at once becomes broader than most 
considerations of “the comparative method” 
and includes comj>arisons within a single 
soc iety as well as crciss-c ultural comparisons, 
comparisons over time as well as in space. 

"I he unfortunate tendency to identify 
“the comparative method” with a particu¬ 
lar type cd research design or anthropologi¬ 
cal school of thought, dates back to 189(3 
when lioas identified the comj)araii\e 

' VVf iirt* grateful to the Hehavioial Sciences 
Division of the Fortl Foundalion for a grant in 
aid. a portion t>f which was used for leseaich 
assistance in the preparation of this study. 


method with the early evolutionists. His 
juxtaposition of his “historical method” 
against the comparative method of the 
evolutionists obscured what is fundamental 
for our purpose, namely, that both used 
comparisons toward the end of arriving at 
general laws. Of course, Boas was not 
against comparisons or comparative method. 
He wanted to improve it and specifically 
referred tc:) his historical method as an 
improved c(;mparative method. What we 
should like to ein])hasi/e is that the dif- 
fcTenres in anthropology are not between 
approaches which use comparisons and 
those which do not. All apjnoaches—func¬ 
tionalism, diliusionism, kuliurkreis, or evo- 
luticjuism-make use of comparisons, but in 
different ways and for different ends. 

(iomparison is a generic aspect of human 
thought rather than a special method of 
anthropology or of any other discipline. 
Laymen as well as .scientists make compari¬ 
sons. I'he major difference between com¬ 
mon-sense, everyday comparisons by the 
layman and those by the scientist, is that 
the latter, in their systematic: study of 
similarities and ditTerencc^s, strive for a 
greater degree of control by utilizing the 
methods of correlation and co-variation. 

It does not follow, however, that those 
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sUidics whidi use quantification and ev- 
press (’o-variation statistically arc* the only 
valid, usc-'liil, or scientific stuclic's. Nor must 
all c:oinj)arisons necessarily be directed 
toAvaid testinjj hypotheses or arriving at 
general jninciples of societal development, 
worthwhile as these objective's are. Com¬ 
parisons may have other values. def)encling 
upon the nature of the data and the ob¬ 
jectives of the study. And so long as cul¬ 
tural anthropology feels a sense of kinship 
with the humanities as well as with the 
natinal sciences, comparisons which in¬ 
crease our general understanding shall ha\e 
their rightful place. 

Most anthropological wiiting contains 
compariscjiis. K\en the monographs which 
are primarily descii[)tive generally make 
comparisons with earlier literature, and 
many have a final comparative chaj>ter. 
Textbooks use comparisons as illustrations, 
tlieoretical artic les compare methods, points 
of view, and schools of thought, or review 
the literature of an area in a comparative 
manner. There are comparisons between 
single cultine traits, between institutions, 
between subcultures, l)etw(^en areas, na¬ 
tions, and civilizations, 'rhere are syn¬ 
chronic and diachronic: com|)arisons, con¬ 
trolled and uiic:ontrolled, locali/ccl attd 
global, formal and functional, statistical 
and typological. The kinds of comparisons 
made by anthrojxdogists seem to be c)l an 
endless variety indeed. 

This paper attempts to classify and ana¬ 
lyze ccMuparisons found in the literature 
for the five year jjeriod 1950-19.51 in order 
to determine the major types of compari¬ 
sons, their objectives, methods, research 
designs, and the location in space and time 
of the entities c<>mpared. References to 
earlier comparative studies will be made 
only wlien necessary for bac kgtemnei ]>ur- 
j)oses. The scheme used for the classifica¬ 
tion of comparisons will be presetitecl later. 
Here let us first examine some of the high 
lights of recent theoretical articles on com¬ 
parative method. 

Within the ])ast five years there have 
aj^peared an unusually large number of 
theoretical writings dealing with compara¬ 


tive method in anthropology.- In addition, 
an ccpially large number of books and 
artic les have tone heel uj)on problems of 
comparative method indirectly or in ])ass- 
ing. In all, probably more has been written 
on this subjc^c't within the |)ast five years 
than within any comparable period since 
JJoas publishc'cl his famous [)ie((‘ of 1896. 
It is noteworthy that many of the authors 
cited above refer back to Boas, accepting, 
modifying, or rejecting his position. This 
concentration of interest in comparative 
method is probably a rellection of the 
growing maturity of anthropology as a 
sc ience, the ever inc reasing concern of an¬ 
thropologists with fnoblems of theory and 
method, and the accimmlation ol great 
massc's of data which cry out for systematic 
con 1 pa ra ti \ e a n a 1 ys is. 

A review of the literature cited above 
suggests a number of observations. .Many 
of the theoretical discussions still use the 
phra.se “the comparative method” as if it 
were a unitary and distinctive method of 
anthropology. For example, .\c kcTknec ht 
(1951), who uses the exprc'ssion “the com 
parative method” over thirty times in his 
short piece without once defining it, treats 
it almost as if it were a culture trait. He 
attempts to trace its introduction into an¬ 
thropology from the biologic al and naimal 
sciences and finally cotu hides that it was 
probably a ca.se ol convergence, if not ol 
independent invention! He wiites of the: 
method as being “abandont'd” by the func¬ 
tionalists and cites (j). 117) the publication 
of Murdcxk’s Soda I Strut lure in l‘)19 as a 
sign of “a renaissance of the comparative 
method.” Kroeber (1951, p. 27‘1). in com¬ 
menting on .Vekerknee Ill’s artic le, c]uite 
properly points out that “. . . the com¬ 
parative mellioci has never gone out, it has 
only changed its tactic.” 

I’lie titles of some of the papers on com 
|)arative anthropology are in themselves 
revealing. Thus Radc lille Brown (1951), 
like Ackerknecht, follows the old tiadition 

2 Murdocik, 10r)t)a. b; Surwarcl. 19r*0; Kvaiis-Pritcti- 
ard, Nadcl. 19.51; Rackliffc-Brown, 19.51; 

Krdjbeii, 1951^; Ackerknecht, 1954; Kliickhohn, 195*1, 
19.54; I.owic?. 195.3; Scliapeia, 195.3; Eggan, 1954; 
lleiskovifs. 1951; and Whiling and colleagues. 1954. 
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and rails his paper “'The (a)mj>arative 
Method In Social Anthroj>ology.” Me gives 
two major pnrj)oses of (omparisons. the 
reconstnulion of history, which he identi¬ 
fies with ethnology, and the discovery of 
regularities in the development of human 
society, which he identifies w'ith social an¬ 
thropology. Me frankly defines the com¬ 
parative method as a library method of 
“arm c hair anthrojxilogists” and calls for 
more rather than less aiinchair anthropol¬ 
ogy. He writes (1951, p. 15): 

\t Cambridge sivty years ago Fra/er rejjresented 
armchair anthropology using the comparative 
method, while lladdon urged tin* need of in- 
tc-nsi\'(‘ studies of particular societies by systcmi- 
atic field studies of competent observers. The 
dc'\clopmc nt of field studies lias It-d to a re lative 
neglect of studies making use of the coinpara- 
liw method. This is both unclerstanclahle and 
e\( usable, but it dot's have some regrettable 
elleiis. 1 hc! studt'ut is told that he must con¬ 
sider any feature of social life in its context, 
in its relation to the other features of the par¬ 
ticular social .system in which it is found. But 
he is often not taught to look at it in the wider 
context of human societies in general. 

Singer'.s .summary (1953, p. 362) of the 
discussion on Sc hapera’s papei, titled “Some 
(loimneiits on Comparative? Metliod In 
Soc ial Anthropology,” is germane here. He 
writes, 

Sc hapera’s original paper wdiich was circulated 
l)t lore? the coni(?rence was c iititlcjcl ‘Some 
I houghls on ilie Comparative .Method in Social 
Anthropology.* . . . drc^ppiiig the? ‘the’ from 
the title of the i(?vised jiaper is perliaps the most 
(Io(]U(‘nt. if inconspicuous, testimony of the? im¬ 
pact of the (onfcTcnce: for Schapera and the* 
otlier participants agrc'ccl tliat there is no single* 
method of comparison in anthropology, that 
me thod is Iargc*ly detc-rmined hy prohleni. and 
that a method appropriate for the comparison 
of kinship systems is not nc'cfs.sarily most appro 
jiriaie (or oilu'r tyj^cs of cro.ss-c ultiiral coiii- 
pai isons. 

Eggan's excellent paper “Social Anthro- 
pcjlogy and the Metliod of Controlled Com¬ 
parisons” (1951) gets away from “the com¬ 
parative melhod” in the title and speaks 
instead of methods of com})arison.s- But 
even Kggan lap.ses again and again into the 
older u?nniiiology. He writes (jj. 717), “In 
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the United States . . . the comparative 
method has long been in disrepute, and w'as 
supplanted hy what Boas called the ‘his¬ 
torical mcthcxl.’ In England, on the other 
hand, the comjiarative method has had a 
more continuous utilization.” Or again, he 
writes (p. 719) tliat most of Boas’ students 
were jnedisposed against “the comparative 
method” and “hence against any generaliza¬ 
tions which require comparisons.” The nse 
of the term “the c:c)mparaiive methc^d” 
makes the abo\e statements confusing. It 
is doubtful that the lioas students were 
against all comparisons. Certainly thc?y 
have conirihiited their share of comjiarative 
studie.s. Rat hc'r, they olijec ted to Avhat they 
thought were? uncontrolled com]>arisc)ns, 
comparisons out of context. 

Murdock (1951) and Whiting (1951) 
think of the comparative metliod almost 
e.xc lusively in t(?rms of the testing of hy- 
])cuheses ou a glolval scale witii a heavy 
reliance u|)C)n statistics. Schapera (1953) 
lends to identify the comparaii'c method 
with the intensive study of limited areas 
as a [irerequisite to testing regionally de¬ 
rived general pioj>osiiioiis in other areas. 
Eggan recognizes the validity and useful¬ 
ness of a wide range of (ompari.sons from 
tliose within a single community to global 
comparisons, but ])refers the more limited 
and controlled comj)arisons to the more 
global and le.ss controlled. 

lowie (1953) and Nadel (1951) take ex- 
ce|)lion to the trend of identifying “the 
comparative melhod” with a particular 
.school or apj)rc)ach in aniliiopc^logy. Low’ie 
challenges the meaningfulncss of ecjuatiiig 
the old dichotomy of historians versus gen- 
crali/ers with that between the ethnog¬ 
raphers and social anthrojiologists, as sug¬ 
gested by scxne British amhrojiologists. He 
makes the jioint that comparisons aie just 
as imjKirtant in an intensive study or de¬ 
scriptive integration of a single communily 
as tliey are in c ross c ultural analysis, and 
sees the two as part of a single continuum 
of comparisons. An intensive study of a 
single community “implies cognizance of 
correlated phenomena and thereby pre¬ 
cludes erroneous inferences due to tlie c ur- 
reiicy of the same labels. . . . (Complete 
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descriplion involves a global survey of cor¬ 
relations because only such a global survey 
guarantees accurate clefinition of tlie cul¬ 
tural phenomenon under discussion in re¬ 
lation to its real or aj)parent equivalents 
elsewhere." (p. 

Nadel offers us by far the most systematic 
and comprehensive treatment of compara¬ 
tive method. He defines it in terms of (he 
systematic study of similarities and differ¬ 
ences through the use of correlation and 
CO variation. It is therefore not a distinctive 
method of anthropologv, but one shared 
by all the sciences. Following Durkheim, 
he distinguishes (Hlal, p. 226) three appli¬ 
cations of the method of covariation: (I) 
in the studv c)f broad variations in par¬ 
ticular modes of action or relatic:mships 
within a single sexiety: (2) in the study of 
the same society at different periods of time 
or of several essentially similar societies 
which differ only in certain respec ts: (.H) in 
the study of mimerous societies of a widely 
different nature. Nadel does not regard 
these three a})|)licatic3ns "as separate and 
independent lines of inquiry." Moreover, 
he believes that regularities can be derived 
from all three apj)lications, the major dif¬ 
ferences being that the regularities derived 
from "narrow-range applications," i.e., 
within a single society, "are themselves of 
narrow applicability; they would exhibit 
specific jdienomena present in only a lim¬ 
ited number of societies. . (p. 227). 

While Nadel recognizes the value of 
cross-cultural comparison and its distinctive 
place in anthropcjlogy as compared with 
other disciplines, he would not define an- 
thrc)|>olc)gy exclusively in terms of cross- 
cultural studies. Indeed, he takes exception 
to a statement of Radc liffe-Brown which 
suggests that a study cd a single society 
cannot "demonstrate" co-variations but can 
only lead to hypotheses which have to he 
tested in other soc ieties. Nadel writes (1951, 

p. 210): 

d hough this conclusion uiidouhicclly often 
holds, I do not think it applies invariably. "Flius, 
if wc inciiide titne perspective and cultural 
change in our enquiry, the necessary covaria¬ 
tions will be availai)le, too, in societies suf¬ 
ficiently differentiated to exhibit the “broad'* 


variations in the behavior of diffcTent group 
sertions wt spoke of before. Furthermore, in any 
society, . . . inasmuch as cultural elements 
‘hang together’ in their own institutional set¬ 
ting. they d4) so by means of co variations: the 
standardized, predictable patterns of behavhir 
vvliich are the elements of social existence mean 
nothing else. 

.\faiiy of the recent writings on com¬ 
parative methods and problems in anthro¬ 
pology ex])iess the particular theoretical 
preferences of the authors hut they do not 
jjrovide us with a systematic examination 
and analysis of contemporary cc^inparative 
research. Tn this sense, the theoretical writ¬ 
ing has lagged behind the field work. 
Steward (1950) reviews a good sample of 
community studies and older ethnographic: 
studies and jioinis to difficulties in com¬ 
parability due to the uneven coverage 
which seems to depend largely uj)on indi¬ 
vidual interests. Hut he does not deal with 
the vast numl:)ei of comparative studies in 
the literature. Similarly, Rluckholiii (195.S) 
raises important theoretical j^roblems in 
connectic^n with the com|)arability of an¬ 
thropological data and rcjxirts on the com¬ 
parability of anthropological monogra})hs 
based iqjon the examination of the table 
of contents ol ninety monogiaphs, but does 
not deal extensively with comparative stud¬ 
ies as such. The single article within the 
past five years which makes .some attempt 
at an evaluation of comf)arative research 
is the excellent piece by K()l)ben (1952), 
titled "New Ways of Presenting an Old 
Idea: Hie Stalisiical Method in Social An¬ 
thropology," in which he critically reviews 
o?ie type of comjjarative study, ffis work 
will be cited later. 

ANALYSIS AND fil.ASSIFK.AHON ()l 
COMPARISONS 

A total of 2IS wTitings dealing with com¬ 
parisons, within the period 1950-1954, were 
examined in the prejiaration of this paper.^ 
Hiese include 52 hooks, J7S artic les, and 
2.H dissertations. Twenty eight of these 

31 am graterful to I)i. Ruth l.aiiclman for bib¬ 
liographical research ussistaiue in preparation of 
this paper. 
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writings deal j)riTnarily with theory and 
method in coinj)arativc aniliropology and 
have heen siimmari/ed earlier. The remain¬ 
ing 221) writings (-15 hooks, 152 ariidcs, and 

dissertations) are reports ol eoniparative 
research. I he 152 articles with which we 
will he concerned were found after an 
examination of 2.H scientific journals, in¬ 
cluding most of the major anthrofmlogical 
journals which are concerned with cultural 
or social atufiro|>ology. While the coverage 
is not exhaustive, it prohaldy represents 
about ninety per cent of the comjrarative 
writings in the past five years.* Only a few 
of the disscTtations cited were available to 
the writer. "I he analysis of most of the 
dissertations is based primaly uj)on pub¬ 
lished abstracts and is therefore partial 
and tentative. 

In the light of recent discussions as to 
wlieihcr llritish or American anthropolo¬ 
gists were more vitally concerned with com¬ 
parative studies, it is interesting to note 
lliat 10, or seventeen per cent, of the 220 
writings, were British jmldicalions, 'riiis 
is a high projxntion in view of the rela¬ 
tively small number of British anthropolo¬ 
gists. However, it dentonstraic^s that Ameri¬ 
can anthropologists are also active in the 
field ol comparative studies. Our survey of 
the major French and Ck^rman anthropo¬ 
logical ]>eriodi<aIs yielded very few ccmi- 
])arative studies for the pCTiod covered. 

In oui' analysis and c la.ssific ation of the 
above writings five broad dimensions of 
comparisons were considered: (1) the loca¬ 
tion in sj)ace of the entities c'ompanxl, 
(2) the content, (.S) the aims of the com¬ 
parisons, (1) metliods of obtaining data, 
and (5) research dc’sign. "Fhese dinrerrsions 
were, in turn, subdivided so that each com- 
j)ai'aiive study was judged against a check 
list of numerous items. (Sec Fable 1.) 

The g(M)gra})hical distribution of the 
corujiarative studies is shown in "Fable 2 
(note that le and If have been combined, 
and Ib dividend as between corrtinents cjr 
nations or as within one continerrt): It can 

riitortuiialc'iy ihr two iricijor Indian anthro¬ 
pology journals wenr not availahlc to the wiitrr 
and so articles and hooks on India arc not wtdl 
ttivt’icd. 


be seen that the greatest number of studies 
oc:c:ur in North .Xmerica and Latin .America, 
the smallc‘st number in Liirope and Oce¬ 
ania; /Mrica and Asia hold an intermediate 
jjosition. .Although the location of the 
entities to be comparcxl may secern like a 
relatively unimjroriant consideration, we 
find that it ^orlelatc^s significantly with the 
other major categories, but especially with 
methods, (omparalive studies within a 
single cidture arc:a seem, liy and larger tc) 
be interested in ccmirolling tire greatest 
number of variables and in relatively 
modest and limited goals. Global cornpari 
sons generally have more ambitious goals, 
.'incl sc^ek world wide- lypedogic's or evolu¬ 
tionary secprences. 

The relaiicjiiship between methods used 
and tire location of the entities compared 
can be seen in f able 5. 

One of the most striking conclusions to 
be drawn from the data in 'Fable No. S, is 
that comparative studies in arrthropology 
can rro longer be defirrcxl as library studies. 
Lach ol the three methods, library com- 
jrarisons, library j>lus field work, and pri¬ 
marily field work comparisons, arc used 
about ecjually. 

As we move from the global arrd larger 
categories to the smaller ones, we find an 
incTeasing reliance upon field work. C'am- 
versely, as we go from the sura Her to the 
larger categories ('Fable 1) we find an in- 
c rx'asing use of librar y comjrarisorrs. 

"Fhe irrverse relatiorrship is most striking 
when we compare the two extremes of our 
geographical categories, i.e., global or ran¬ 
dom c'omparisons as over agairrst compari¬ 
sons within a single local group or culture 
((iolumn 1 versus \'I in Table :l). In the 
former, there is a complete abserree of com 
paii.sons bas(*d primarily upon field work 
and a predominarree of library com[)ari- 
sons. In the latter, there are rro library 
cornparisorrs arrd a large number of stueb'es 
based on field work. Fhe /eio scores in 
Golurnn 1 arrd (arlunur VI, Fable No. -I, 
though understandable in terms of the 
nature of the research, arc by no means 
inevitable. -As conr[)arative field rc'searclr 
designs orgarri/eci orr a world-wide basis 
increase (lor example, the Gornell Froject 
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TABLE 1 

Or iMM. For ihk. (]i assimcation am> Analysis f)i Comtara iive Sri uii s 

I. Locition ill s|jacc of tlie entities compared 

a. conijiarisons ol ciilliires or aspects thereof selected randomly over the i^lohe, i.e., j»lohal 
(omparisons 

b. comparisons of societies or aspects thereof locatc'd in different nations or major civili 
zations 

c. comparisons ^viihin a nation 

d. (oniparisons within a sini^Ie culture area (for cxamjile, tlie Plains or Sontluvest in the* 

r.s.) 

e. comparisons of local i;roups within a siie^Ie culture (for example, clifTerent hands within 
a sinjL;le tribe. c»r lieiwcen two Hlackloot Indian irilies) 

f. comparisons w ithin a sin].»Ie local i^roup (liancl, \il]ai»t‘, or other tv pc of loc alized seitle- 
menl) 

11. (iontent of comparisons 


a. material culture 

1. personality and culture 

b. settlement pattern 

m. lifecNcIe 

c. ccologv 

II. se\ 

d. technology 

o. disease* 

e. economics 

p. relations w itli olIkt coimmmitie.s 

f. .social organization 

(j. acculturation and cnlfurc change 

g. political organization 


li. religion 

r. race* relations 

i. mythology 

.s. law' 

j. art 

l. valiufs 

k. warfare* 

n. total culture 


III. Aims of the comjvarisons 

a. CMahlish general laws or regularities 

1). document range of variation in the phenomena studied 

c. document disirihution of traits or as|)c‘cts of culture 

d. reconstruction of culture hisiorv 

e. tc’st liypothc‘ses derived from Western society 

t. test hvpolhcses clcrixed Irmn non-Western soci(‘iies 

IV. Me thods c»f olitainitig data 

a. lihrarv ccmijiarisons 

h. comparisons based u])on lihrarv data plus he ld work 
c. tom]>arisons based jiiiinarily upon field work 

V. Research design 

a. statistical comparisons 

b. broad i\pological com])aiisons 

c. descriptiM’, lunctic>nal analy.ses of c>nc‘ or more aspec ts of culture 

d. cle.seripti\e and an.dytic coiujiarisons of total culluies 

e. restudic's by the same’ investigator 

i. re.stucJies by dillerent investigators 

Most of the geographical catc-gorics under I. above arc self-explanatory. Latcgoric-s Ic. and Id. arc in- 
tendcxl to distinguish hc*ivvecn tribal .studies of pca.santry. rural, and urljan groups. Ihe culture area is 
taken as the frainc of refcTente of the fc»riTicr, the nation for ifu: latter 
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1 ABLK 

Locaiion oi Sii;i>H s 


Orraiiin /Isia Africa 
Raiidoni or global coni]>ari- 

soiis (.■M) . - - - 

(!<)ni|)ai isoti bi twtcn continents 

or nations (20) 2 0 2 


Cloniparison within one conti¬ 
nent (Ml) . 1 5 

Cionipat ison within one nation 

(Ml) . 0 9 

(loinparison within one culture 

area (70) . 10 2 

(ioniparison within one group 

t>r culture (M4) 7 M 

1 otal 20 2H 


8 

1 

17 

2 

MO 


f.fUin 

I'.uiiifK' America 

(> H 

0 8 

M 10 

0 M 

0 1 ) 

9 49 


\orlh 

Amcrira ioial 

(i MM 

(IM repeat) 

0 Ml 

8 Ml 

27 70 

IM Ml 

tiM 




lABLF 

3 




Di.sikiiu' I JON 

or Mi nioDs in (C 

All (;ORV oi 

CCOMl'ARl.SON 



1. Kandoui 

11. Ciom 

ML (Com 

IV. Com 

V.Coni- 

\ I. (..om- 

Total 

<ir global 

paviseju 

pavison 

pavison 

pavisfOA 

paiison 

nmn- 

com pari- 

between 

Avithin 

within 

within 

within 

her 

sons (.M-1) 

con- 

one 

one 

one 

one 

of 


liuenls 

con- 

nation 

tulntre 

group 

(ases 


or 

linent 

(Ml) 

area 

or 



nations 

(SI) 


(70) 

(nil me 


Method 

(20) 




(Ml) 


Library (om{)arison 28 

G 

20 

3 

23 

0 

80 

(Comparisons based upon 







field work and li])rary 







data . 0 

0 

7 

G 

37 

9 

71 

(Comparison based prima¬ 







rily upon field work 0 

8 

4 

22 

10 

2:> 

G9 


J ABLI< 4 

DisiKiur I ION OI Mi- i iioDs oi rni 'I'nin.i- Lakoi-k C‘.a i i.<;orii s Comi'akku wmi I’iia i or i hf. I iirkk 

Smai.m-r Ca I KCORirs 


I-arge groups Small groups 

Method (I. II. Ill) (1\ . V, A'l) 

Library (oni[)nrisoiis . . bM.5% 19.2% 

(Comparisons based on field Avork plus library data 38.r.% 

C'.(>iii|)arisi>ii$ based jiriinarily U|)<ni field work M l% 42.2% 
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on the (‘Herts ol technologiral change and 
the Whiting held study ol' socialization in 
five (ultiires, now under way), ihe zero 
scores will disa|)|)ear. Similarly, with the in- 
crease ol resiuclies ol local comiiiunities 1)Y 
ihe same or dillerent invesiigators, library 
comparisons within this category will be 
})ossible. 

Another interesting aspect of the rela¬ 
tionship between method and gc'ographical 
catc‘g()ries can be seen by comparing the 
distribution of methods in the one natioii 
category (peasantry and rural studies) with 
the culture area category (tribal studies). 
See Columns l\’ and \', I'able S. Seventy- 
one per cent of the studies in the former 
as comj)ared to only fourteen per cent in 
the latter are based |)rimarily upon field 
work. Moreoser. twenty nine per cent of the 
comj>arisons within a nation based pri¬ 
marily uj)on field work, were done coo}>cra- 
tively by research teams, lather than by a 
single in\estigator, as over against one per 
cent within a single culture area. Since the 
comjiarative study ol peasantry is a much 
mote recc’in trend in anthro|)ology than 
comparative trilial studies, it is here that 
we find the greatc;st concentration of field 
woik and coopeiative research. However, 
coinjiarisons based upon ttibal studies still 
outnumber the otbeis by more than two 
to one. 

J he disii ibution of content, in the 220 
studies examined shows that the bulk <jf 
comparative work is being done in six 
litlds, social organization, 08; culture 
change and acculturation, Oj; total culture, 
'10; economic s, ‘10; religion, 27; c ulture and 
personality, 21. Studies of .social organiza¬ 
tion and ciilture change eacli consiituu^s 
ajjproximately thirty jier cent of the total 
number of studies. The relatively high 
number of total culture comparisons is a 
tribute to llie holistic approach of many 
anthropologists. The fields in which we 
find the fewest conijiarativc studies are race 
relations, 1; law, 2; relations with other 
comrnunitic^s, ,‘l; sex, .H; life cyc le, 1; inythol- 
cjgy, b\ w'arfare, 5; settlement patterns, 7; 
and art, 8. 

It will be seen (Table ,S) that sixty-one 
per cent of all the studies are w^itbin the 


three smaller categories and thirty nine 
per cent in the three larger c aic'gories. 
If we assume that the comj)aris<)ns within 
small geographical areas give one greater 
control than w idc’sjn'cnd c omjjarisons, we 
might interpret the above distril)ntion to 
mean that coniemjiorary coinjiarative an- 
ihroj)ology lias moved a great distance 
toward tlie limited and controllc'd com¬ 
parisons which tggan and others have 
called lor. Studiers of social organization 
and culture change are concentrated in the 
smaller geograjihical categories. Thirty five 
per cent of all ihe slndicrs of cnllure change 
and acculturation are found concentrated 
in the category of a single community or 
culture. 

The classification of tht‘ writings in terms 
of the iheoietical aims of tlie comjiarisons 
jjroveci extK'inely dilficuit because of the 
lack of any explic it statement in so many 
ol the writings, d’he categories we have 
listed in our outline must therefore remain 
as items lot future' analvsis ol comjiarative 
studies. However, some geiu*ral findings 
can he given lu'ie. A|)j)roximately forty per 
cent of the studies ate descriptive, fuiu:- 
tional, comparative analyses of one or more 
asjHats of culture, which seek to c‘stahlish 
the relationship between variables, either 
for the puipose of establishing typologies 
or refining existing types. Apjiioximaiely 
thirty per c;(‘nt of the studies deal with 
accnlinration and culture change, flic cul¬ 
ture change stnclies are generally historical 
reconstructions intendc^d to show' the direc¬ 
tion of change. Only a few' studies explicitly 
formulate develo[)mental hypotheses. Ap- 
jH’oximately eighteen j)er cent ol the studic:?s 
are concerned primarily with demonstrat¬ 
ing the range of variation in the j>henom- 
ena studic'd; another eight per cent are 
straight dislrilnition studievs, and three per 
cent are attempts to delineate or redefine 
the nature of culture areas. Let us now 
examine the studies in more detail. 

Ol-OIIAL OR RANDOM OOMI'ARISONS 

'fwelve hooks, 18 articles and 1 di.sserta- 
lions making a total of -M out of 220 wTit- 
ings examined, fall into this category. All 
have in comnicjii the comuarison of societies 
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selected either at random or in accord with 
some special sampling design, but in no 
case limited to a single culture area, region, 
nation, or continent. Twenty-seven are 
library comparisons, and 10 are library 
plus field work comparisons. 

'I'he content covers a wide range, seven¬ 
teen of our twenty-one content categories 
(see Table 1). The largest number are stud¬ 
ies of social organi/ation (8 cases), followed 
by economics (1), technology' ('!), religion 
(1), socialization (4), disease (4), etc. Severn 
studic's deal with culture change and/or 
a( (ulturalion. 

7 he objectives of these writings show a 
wide range, from the tracing of single trait 
distrilmtioii. to the testing of one or more 
hypotheses and to the reconstruction of 
stages in the history of human society. 
However, the writings can be divided into 
sub-grou})s in terms of a ccmibination of 
methods and general research design: 1. Sta- 
I'lsiico} Comparisons (10 cases),2. Broad 
Typological Comparisons (6 cases),’ 3. 
Functional Cross-cultural Alia lysis of One 
or More Aspects of a Culture (7 cases),^ 
4. Simple Distribution Studies (3 cases), 
and 5. Case Books and Texts (8 cases). 

<• For example, Mvirclock and Whiting. 1951, "Cul¬ 
tural ntierininalion oi Parental Altitudes'’; Fc>rd 
and Ucarh, 1951, Pailrms t)f Sexual Behavior; 
Charles, 1953. "Drama in Shaman Exorc:ism’'; 
McClelland and Friedman, 1952, "A Cross C'ultiiral 
Study of the Relationship between Child-training 
l*ractices and Achievement Motivation Appearing 
in Folk-'r'alcs”; Whiling and Child, 1953, Child 
Training and Personality: A Cross Cultural Study. 

7 For example. Redfield, 1953. The Primitive 
World and Its Transformations: Meggers, 1954, 
"Environmental Limitations on the Development 
of Culture"; Fried, 1952. "Land Fenure, Geography 
and Ecology in Cx)nta(:t of Cultures." 

For example, Frce<lman and Ferguson, 1950, 
"1 he Question of ‘Painless Childbirth’ in Primitive 
Cultures"; Abcrle, 1952, "‘Arctic Hysteria' and 
Latah in Mongolia"; Frikson, 1950, Childhood and 
Society: Janies. 1952, "Religion and Reality." 

9 For example, Anderson and Cutler, 1950, "Meth¬ 
ods of Corn Popping and Their Historical Sig- 
nilicance"; Balfour, 1951, "Ritual and Secular Uses 
of Vibrating Membranes as Voice Disguisers.” 

I'^For example, Spicer (ed,), 1952. Human Prob¬ 
lems in Technological Change: Hocbel. 1954. The 
Law of Primitive Man: A Study in Comparative 
Legal Dynamics: Gcnide, 1951, Religion among the 
Primitives; Herskovits, 1952, Economic Anlhro- 
pology. 


The Spicer vohtme deserves special men¬ 
tion because many of the cases have come 
out of the C^ornell Project in Applied An¬ 
thropology, one of the few t entrally organ¬ 
ized comparative rcseardi projecis with 
field stations in major ethnographic areas 
of the world. 

Limitation of spate permits us to dis¬ 
cuss only two of the live sub-categories 
above, namely, tlie statistical and the typo¬ 
logical approaches. 

StatisticaI Comparisons 

All ten statistical studies are based in 
|)art or in whole uj>on the Ooss-Ciiltural 
Files and the Human Relations Area Files 
at New Haven. The strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of this type of study have received 
miuh discussion in the literature. Perhaps 
the fullest evalution of this approach is to 
be found in the lengthy discussion of Mur¬ 
dock and Whiting’s paper (1951) on “The 
Cultural Determination of Paiental Atti¬ 
tudes,” by a panel which included, among 
others, Escalona, Frikson, and Lee. More 
recently Kiibben has provided a searching 
analysis in his paper, “New Ways of Pre¬ 
senting An Old Idea: The Statistical 
Method in Social Anthropology.” 

The use of the physical sciences as a 
model, the testing of hypotheses derived 
primarily from Freudian or Hullian think¬ 
ing, faith in quantification and large num¬ 
bers of cases, optimism about the possi¬ 
bility of arriving at general laws, and the 
definition of the cross-cultural method as 
the statistical method, are characteristics 
of some of the writings of members of this 
group. Whiting (1954, p. 528) for example, 
in his article on “The Cross-Cultural 
Method,” generalizes the steps he used in 
his own study on Child Training and Per¬ 
sonality (1953) to define the cross-cultural 
method. Murdock, repeatedly identifies the 
cross-cultural method wdih the statistical 
method based upon the cross-cultural files. 
He writes; 

Wc helicvt? that the day is past wlien we can 
depend upon an analysis of single eases or single 
societies to give us scientific answers. Wc feel 
that hypotheses suggested by the exploratory 
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studit s of individual sorittics should be tested 
by quantitative methods in a lar^c numluT of 
societies. (Miirdoek and Whiting 1951, p. 32). 

Murdock (1919, p. 183) believes that “the 
data of culture and social life are sus¬ 
ceptible to exact scientific treatment as are 
the facts of the j)hysical and biological 
sciences. Ji seems clear that the elements 
of social organization, in their permuta¬ 
tions and combinations, confonn to natural 
laws of their own with an exactitude 
scarcely less striking than that which char¬ 
acterizes the ])ermutati<ms and combina¬ 
tions of atoms in (hemistry and of genes 
in biology.” Murdotk (1954, p. 30) op¬ 
timistically writes that anthropology “if it 
rises to the occasion, may ultimately be¬ 
come the final arbiter of the universality 
of social science propositions.” 

While Keibben’s discussion deals pri¬ 
marily with the cross-cultural studies pub¬ 
lished prior to our limiting date of 1950 
(i.e., Horton, 1913; Ford, 1945; Murdock, 
1949) much of his criticism applies also to 
the studies covered in our pre.sent review. 
Kcibben notes (1952) that the “Grand De¬ 
sign” of the cross-cultural files is not novel 
and lists as direct precursors the works of 
Steinmet/, 1898: I'ylor, 1889; Hobhousc, 
Wheeler and Ginsburg, 1930; Niebohr, 
1910; and Unwin, 1934. Kdbben finds that 
in some ways the work of these precursors 
was methodologically more rigorous than 
the later studies; it Avas also more meaning¬ 
ful, in that tlicy attempted to deal with the 
intcrrelationshij)s between various institu¬ 
tions or aspects thereof, in contrast to the 
more limited j>roblems posed by the recent 
studies. For example, they sought answers 
to the question: Hoav do systems of social 
organization vary with economic systems or 
modes of production? On the other hand, 
by limiting his problem, Murdock arrived 
at a useful typology of social structures, 
albeit largely in terms of kinship systems 
and residence rules. Moreover, Murdock’s 
broad interest in general laws, his concern 
with evolutionary problems, and his striv¬ 
ing for scientific rigor in comparative stud¬ 
ies, is a salutary trend in contemporary 
anthropology. 

llie questions raised by Kdbben and 


others about the statistical type of study 
are many and serious, and might be sum¬ 
marized as follows: Hie units compared 
are not always truly indejxmdent; the con¬ 
clusions would be changed cronsiderably 
if the size of the sample Avere increased; 
the items compared are taken out of con¬ 
text and are therefore not truly compar¬ 
able: the items compaicd are frequently 
atomized traits rather than functioning 
Avholes; c|uestions asked of the materials 
are frequently beyond what the data can 
ansAver (this a[jplies bettc^r to the culture- 
personality studies than to Murdock’s ,S’o- 
cial Structure). The study of Whiting and 
Child (1953) raises an additional qiu»stion 
by its use of a presumed modal or average 
custom as the basic unit of (omparison. It 
thereby maximizes one of the As’caknesses 
of anthropological reporting of the past, 
namely, the assumption of an underlying 
homogeneity in the customs of so-called 
primitive peo{)les. W’e have here indeed a 
curious combination of sophisticated sta¬ 
tistical technitjues applied to jioor materials 
in such a Avay as to eliminate by d(?finition 
the possibility of studying the range of 
behavior or custom Avithin any of the 
societies examined. 

Murdock and Whiling (1951) and Whil¬ 
ing (195i) among others, arc not unaAvare 
of the problems posed by the criticism, and 
when pressed, have admitted to some cru¬ 
cial Aveaknesses. For example, Avhen Erikson 
(1950, p. 38), in discu.ssing the 1951 paper 
by Murdock and VV^hiting, suggested that 
most anthropological data on parental atti¬ 
tudes and child training w'as extremely 
uneven and unsystematic and rarely dis¬ 
tinguished between observed behavior, 
ideal patterns, or projections of the investi¬ 
gators' stereotypes, Murdock rej)lied (j>ji. 
40-41): 

‘The points he (Erikson) made raise very 
serious problems. ... In justification of our 
method, we can only say that in our selected 
•scjcieties, in general, what the sour((‘s report is 
what the informants said w'as supposed to he the 
case, so that the comparisons are generally Ix*- 
twceii two supposed or ideal patterns. We have 
to assume, to make these results valid, that the 
difference between the ideal pattern and the 
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manifest behavior is approximately the same 
from society to society, which is a verry c|uestion- 
able assumption, I fp-ant." 

Granting limitations in the data and the 
methods used, many social scientists find 
the hypotheses themselves stimulating and 
suggestive. In this connection it appears 
to the writei that of all the recent cross- 
cultural studies of a statistical nature chine 
on the grand scale, Murdock’s is the most 
original and creative in the sense that he 
is not simply tc*sting Freudian or Hullian 
Jiypothescs derivc^cl from the data of wester n 
societies, but that he comes uji with original 
general prc)jiositi<ins derived from the data 
of non-Wc\stern societies. 

To this writer one of the contrilnitions 
of the studies by Whiting is to reveal the 
serious gaps in anthropological data on 
culture and jiersonality for cross-cultural 
comjiarativc purposes and the nt‘c*d for 
plaiuied comjiarative held research. Wniit- 
ing and colleague's are now engaged in such 
a jiroject, “Field Guide for a .Study of So¬ 
cialization in Five* Societies,” 1951. The 
detailc'd dirc'ctions and cjuestions to field 
workers recently prepaird by W^hiting and 
ccilleagues to insure greater corrrjiarability 
of data is evidence of the Ic’ssons learrrc?d 
from Avorkirrg with library materials. 

lirond TypoUigicdl doinparisons 

The outstandirrg item is the book by 
Rc'dfield on The Prhniti-i'e World tuid Its 
TrnnsfoiDioiiniis, which is a comparison on 
a vast scale, of mankind all over ihe world 
before ‘‘civilization,” i.e., before the growth 
of cities, with that after the growth of c iiies. 
While tecognizirrg the wide range of cul¬ 
tural differerrees amorrg prc'c ivilized (pr ior 
to bOOO Jk C.) and contemporary primitive 
jieoples, both of whorrr are treated together, 
Recilield (195'k p. 1) attempts to go beyond 
cultural relativism and asks the cjuc'stioii: 
What do these peoples have in common, 
irrespective of "whether they lived in the 
arctic or in the tro})i(s, whether they 
hurried, fished, or farrrred,” whic h sets them 
apart from civilizc'd inarr? Mis findings are 
stated in terms cjf the rrow lanriliat charac¬ 


teristics of the folk society, namely, isola¬ 
tion, homogeneity, the predominance of 
the moral order, etc;. However, Reclfield’s 
major concerrr is with the broad jirribleni 
of cultrrre change, of evolution, and of the 
transformation of the folk societies into 
other kinds of .soc:ietit!s, peasarrt and lu ban. 

In terms of the global rrature of the 
design Redfield yields nothing to the sta¬ 
tistically oriented studies. Hut unlike the 
latter, which suffer from atorrrism, Rc'dfield, 
in the great hrmiairist tradition, nc'ver losc's 
sight of nran as a whole, and mairrtains the 
sense of the wholcmess of culture by his 
(fiirsiructc'd type's. Ihit at the same tinre, 
the emphasis upon the siririlarities withiir 
thc! type arrd the lumpirrg tcjgether of pre¬ 
historic peoples with contemporary priirri- 
tive pc.'ojiles tend to rreglc^ct differences. 
Perhaps this weakne.ss, if it is a wcaknc'ss. 
is inevitable when working on such a Irigh 
level of abstraction without the controls 
irrherent in the more limited kinds of 
comparisons to be considered later. Morc?- 
o\er, in a recent paper on “The Cultural 
Role of (aties,” Redfield and Singer (19.5'1) 
take a long step in tire direction of correct¬ 
ing the earlier stereotyped urbarr category 
by showing the consideiable range in tire 
forms and funcitions of cities in difleient 
historical periods in various parts of the 
world. 

Although Steward's recent work on 
Puertc:) Rico is in our category of studies 
within a single nation, his theoretical aji- 
jiroach projieriy belongs here. It too. is a 
typological a|>proa(:h of a global nature 
which cuts across culture areas to seek out 
the phenomena intended for study. It 
shares some of the strerrgths and weaknesses 
of the Redfield approach. It differs from 
the latter, however, in that it deals with 
more limited jiroblenrs, for it strivc's for 
empirically derived, rather than ideal, 
tyjies: it shows greater’ concern with dcr- 
velojirnental seejuerrec's; it is more selective 
in the variables treated; and, on the whole, 
manifests a materialistic rather than an 
idealistic |ihilosojjhical jiosition. 'Fhe major 
emjihasis is upon jir'oduciive relations, tc'ch- 
nology, .soc ial struc tirre, and ecology. V aluers 
and ethics are given much less weight; 
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indeed, some would feel they are neglected, 
and perhaj)s it is this which makes for a 
somewhat mechanistic approach. 

C;OMI'ARIS<)NS BF.T\VI.FN CONTINFNTS OR 
NA HONS 

Ihrce books, lb articles and 1 disserta¬ 
tion, or a total of 20 out of 220 writings 
examined, fall into this category. This 
category is defined by the fact that the 
comparisons are either between nations or 
major civilizations as such, or are between 
societies or aspects thereof, located in dif¬ 
ferent nations or continents. Six are library 
studies, six arc a combination of library 
and field work, and eight are based pri¬ 
marily u|.>on field work. 

T he range of content of these studies is 
narrower than that of the global studies. 
Studies of religion (7), total culture (b), 
economics (5), and social organization (.S) 
account for over ninety })er cent of all the 
studies.’^ The studies in this category fall 
into the follow'ing groups: 1. Cojiiparisorta 
bctxveen One or More Major Chiilizations 
(4 cases),’- 2. Studies of yariants of Ojte 
Culture, or Aspects Thereof, in Txvo Con¬ 
tinents (6 cases), 3. Problejn Oriented 
Studies with Exajriples from Two CoxUi- 
nents or Nations (8 cases),and -1. Dis- 
trihution Studies, Independent inuentiem 
vs. Diffusion (2 cases).’"’ 

The studies in this category lend them¬ 
selves to a variety of interesting theoretical 
problems. On the whole, the studies are of 

o Some* of tlicsc studies cov(t (wo or thrcrc fields 
and arc therefore' listed more than once. 

For example, Hsu, lO.'i.’i, Arucrican.s and Chi¬ 
nese: Patai, 19r)‘l, “Religion in Middle F^^astern. Far 
Eastern, and Western Culture.” 

i-*For example, llascom, 19ri0, “The Focus of 
Cuban Santeria"; Mint/ and Wolf, 1950. “An 
Analysis of Ritual Cod*arenth<iod (Compadiazgo)”; 
Foster, 19.5.S. “Ctifradia and Cornpadrazgo in Spain 
and Spanish .America." 

J4 For cxanijde. I.ewis. 19.51, “Peasant Culture in 
India and Me.xico: Study in C.ontrasls”; Steward 

and Murphy, 1951, “'Fhe Mundiirucu and the 
Algonkiaris: A Parallel in Processes of Accultura¬ 
tion”; Needham, 1954. “Siriono and Penan; A Fesl 
of Some Hypotheses.” 

1"'Erasmus, 1950, “Patoll. I’achisi. and the I.imi- 
talion of Possibilities”; Hatt, 1951, "Fhe Corn 
Mother in America and Indonesia.” 


two ccjntrasting types: first, those w^hich 
compare historically related peoples and 
attempt to show the re-adaptations and 
reinterpretations of culture traits or insti¬ 
tutions in a new setting; second, those 
Avhich compare historically unrelated peo¬ 
ples. riie latter—which predominate in this 
geographical category—are especially suit¬ 
able lor j>ointing tip contrasts, for testing 
the applicability of generalizations formu 
lated cjti the basis of studies in other areas, 
and for the formulation of new' hy|)otheses. 

Hsus interesting study (195.S) is the 
fullest total cultural compari.son between 
twc» nations done by an anthropologist in 
recent years. He contrasts the American 
“indi\idual-centcrccr* way of life with the 
(Chinese “situation-centered” way of life 
and examines the manner in which these 
key concejils are rellec ted in child training, 
marriage, economics, govertiment, religion, 
ethics, art, alcoholism, suicide, etc. M’he 
book is based primarily upon library 
sources, plus insights wliich have come to 
Hsu from living in two cultures. Hsu paints 
with a big brush, combine's j)sychoanalytic 
and anthrc)j>ologi(;al interpretations, and is 
often closer to the literary than the scien¬ 
tific tradition. 

I'he studies by Ba.scom (1950, 1952) and 
Foster (1951, 1953) share the advantage of 
first-hand (otn}>arative field research in 
their res}>ective areas. I'his, combined with 
the controls inherent in the historical re¬ 
search design, gives their work a fresh 
quality and lends weight to their findings. 
Foster’s ethnographic research in Spain 
thrc:>w'.s new light on the difficult j)robIcm 
of what is Indian and what is Spanish 
in Mexico and Latin America. His paper 
on cofrndin and compadrazgo illustrates the 
differential role of a common trait or in¬ 
stitution in tw’o or more cultures, as well 
as tfie differential solution in two cultures 
to a basic need of both. Bascom’s com¬ 
parison of (iuban worship of African deities 
w'ith the Yoruba practice of rituals involv¬ 
ing stones, blooci, and herbs, shows tlie 
reinterpretation of a trait cluster in a new 
setting. Moreover, it shows how' a study of 
Cuba can throw light on the native African 
institutions, which could not be derived 
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from a contemjjorary study of Africa alone. 
In ifie same sense, it may be possible to 
learn much of sixteenth-century Spain by 
a study of contem]>orary Mexican soc ieties, 
which could not be learned by a direct 
study of contemporary Sj)ain. The study by 
Mint/ and Wolf (1950), though not based 
on comparative field work in the regions 
compared, relies heavily upon historical 
controls, and is of a high caliber of 
scholarship. 

Lewis’s detailcxl comparison between a 
Mexican and a ncjrth Indian village (1951), 
based upon field work in each village, 
covers social organization, economics, poli¬ 
tics, and Cither aspects of culture. He found 
that despite similarities in their economic: 
base, the two villages had strikingly dif¬ 
ferent systems of social organization. 'Lhis 
suggests that we need to restudy the whole 
problem of |>easant communities in greater 
detail, and within nations and regions, 
before we can venture broader generaliza¬ 
tions about peasantry as a whole. 

(; ol d sell midi’s f a sci 11 a ti n g con i pa r isons 
(1951) between the Protestant ethic of six¬ 
teenth-century Knrope with the values of 
tlie Hurok-Hupa and other California 
tribes raises important critical cpiestions 
about our traditional assumj>tions as to the 
relationship between economy, soc ial struc¬ 
ture, and value systems. Steward and Mur- 
])hy, concerned mcjre with structure than 
culture content, show' (1951) how^ the fur- 
trap])ing Montaignais and the rubber-tap- 
ping Mundurucu develop similar types of 
soc iai organization in reaction to a market 
economy. 

Needham (1951), drawing upon a field 
study of the forest Penan of Hornco offers 
both confirmatory and contradictory find¬ 
ings on Holm berg’s seventeen hypotheses 
derived from his study of the Siriono of 
Bolivia. Holmberg’s hypotheses w'ere in¬ 
tended to aj)j)ly to societies “where condi¬ 
tions of food insecurity and hunger frustra¬ 
tion are comparable to those found among 
the Siriono.’’ Penan meets these conditions 
admirably. However, Needham was able 
to confirm only five of seventeen hypothe¬ 
ses; two c:oiild not be tested, and ten w'erc 
jiatently contradicted. Space permits only 


two examples of the latter. One of Holm¬ 
berg’s hypotheses is that “Aggression wdll 
be expressed largely in terms of food: if 
not, such aggression wdll be so severely 
punished that it will be almost entirely 
reprc:ssed.“ However, Needham writes 
(p. 230): 

Aggression in I'erian society cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of food. I hey do not fight and 
cpiarrcrl about food, do not manifc'st a strong re¬ 
luctance to share food, and do not lie about 
food. On the contrary, they are extremely punc¬ 
tilious about sharing ecjiially in all circ iim- 
stanccs .... 

Penan are born into a culture lacking these 
aggrc‘.ssive features, and there are no sure signs 
that it is only severe disapproval of them which 
represses the assumed aggressive dcsirtts. I hc^ 
reaction of Penan culture to food insecurity is 
not individualistic aggressiveness but scrupu¬ 
lously exact sharing. 

Another hypothesis of Holmberg was 
that “There will be a tendency to kill, 
neglect, or otherwise dispose of the aged, 
the deformed young, and the extremely ill. 
Jt not, such dependents will occupy a 
favored status in the society." 

To this Needham wTites (p. 232): 

'I'his is comple tely false of the Penan, in con¬ 
ception and action. I’he old, deformed, and ex¬ 
tremely ill are cared for in every way known to 
the Penan, fhe group changes or postpones its 
iiiovc'ments for their sake, e\en to the consider¬ 
able deiriinent cd its inc*mb('rs. No suggttstion so 
horrifies the Penan as that they might kill, aban¬ 
don, ncgJc*c t, or otherwise dispose of .such indi¬ 
viduals. On the other hand, thc‘.se are recognized 
for the burdens they arc on the group, and in 
no way occupy a favored status. 

COMPARISONS WITHIN ONK CONTINKNT 

Three books, 24 articles and 4 disserta¬ 
tions, a total of 31 out of 220 writings, fall 
in this group, which is defined by the fact 
that the entities compared, be they single 
traits, institutions, cultures, or culture areas, 
are within a single continent.'® Twenty 
studies are purely library comparisons, 
seven combine library and field work, and 
four are based primarily upon field work. 

i«Nole our inclusion of Latin .America within 
this calogory. 
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I'lie contciii covers a wide range, 1?) out 
ol 21 (oment categories. greatest con 

centration is in social organization (13 
cases), lollowed by total culture (7), accul¬ 
turation (1), economics (1), art (3), etc. 

riiese studies lull into lour gioups: I. 
('uUurc Area Studies ^5 cases),^' 2. T\}at- 
Iffgical Studies (ti cases).''' 3. Prohlern Ori¬ 
ented Studies (ioniparing One or More 
Aspects of a (hilture (9 cases),^‘‘ and 4, Dis¬ 
tribution Studies (9 cases).-" 

The studies in this category, though pie- 
jxmderantly library com|)arisons are, on 
the Avhole, ol high c|uality, and capitalize 
upon the controls inherent in the stiiclv 
of continuous geographical areas which, 
though large, have usually ])een subjt'ci 
to common historical inlluences. Jt should 
lie noted that most cjf the comparative 
studies of culture areas are found here. 
Space permits brief consideration of only 
three studies. 

Lowie’s paper (19.52) ‘'The Heterogeneity 
of Marginal Cultures” is critical of the 
tracliticmal tyj)ology which distinguishes 
sharply between food-collectors and iood- 
jiioclucers because, among cither reasons, 
it tends tc) overicicik important differences 
among the cultures within eac h tyjie. Lciwie 
stresses the wide range of variatiem in the 
culture of locid-ccillectois, in ecoUagical 
adaptation, scicial (jrganization, and reli¬ 
gion, and em|)hasi/es the creativity of such 
peoples. 

Fcister's paper (111.52), “Relationships Ue- 
iwcfen Thecireiical and .Vpplierd Anlhropol 

1“ For cxani}ilc. Naroll, IDjO, “A Draft Map of 
llu; Cultuic Areas of Asia"; Murdock, 1951, "Souih 
American Culture Areas"; Larif^e, 195.^. “A Reap 
praisal of Fviclencc- of f’lains Influences among the 
Rio fdaiule J’ueblos.’' 

I'^For c.xample, Siiiiih, 1951, ‘‘.American Indian 
Warfare"; ltac:on. 1951, “ Types of I’aslorai Nomad¬ 
ism in CcTitral and Somliwesi Asia"; Wolf, 1955, "A 
'Fvpfdo^y of rc*asantiy for I.atin America.” 

T' F<n (?xam|>le, Flaiuieiy, 1952, ‘‘ Two Concepts 
of Rower"; Cioldlrank. 1952, ‘ Flic* Different Pat¬ 
terns of Hlackfoot and Pneblo Adaptation to Wliite 
Aulhcirity”; Fowie, 1952, "'! he HtMerogeneify of 
Marginal Cmllures": Foster. 1952, "Relaticmships 
between 'Fheoretical and .Applic'd Anthropedogy." 

20 For example, Collins, 1951, "Anticpiily of the 
Pineapple in America"; Riley, 1952. " I he Biowgnn 
in the New W(jrld"; Spinden, 1952, "Power Ani¬ 
mals in Ameritan Indian Art." 


ogy; .\ Public Health Program Analysis,” 
reports on a study of the operation of a 
healtii |)rogram in .seven I.atin American 
(cuintries, sponsored by the Health and 
Sanitation Division of the Insliliile of 
Inier-Amcric an .Mlairs. ll is one of the tew 
conijjaraiive analyses in the held of applied 
anthropology. This c ross-t ultin al study of 
“folk medicine” and the nature of inter- 
|>ersonal relationshij)s between |)aiients and 
doc tors rcve*aled a numher of basic similari¬ 
ties in all the countries and suggestc*d 
(p. 16) that regularities are of sidliciently 
wide validity to siipjdy useful guide lines 
for health progiams in otluT I.atin Arneri 
can conntritvs and in other }>aris of the 
world where similar culture types exist. 

Wolf’s paper (19.5.5), “ rYl>es of Latin 
.American Peasantry: \ Preliminary Dis¬ 
cussion,” rai.ses the interesting epu'stion ol 
the differential cdlects of the industrial 
revolution and tlie glowing world market 
uj)on peasantry. He distinguishes .seven 
types of peasantry in Latin .\merica. M wo 
of lhc‘sc-the “coiporate tvpe” and the 
“open ty|)e”--are treawd in detail. 'I'he 
“corporate type” ol the highland areas is 
characterized l)y location cm marginal land, 
use of a traditional technology, limited jjio 
diiciion (primarily lor siil)sisience), reliance 
upon a variety c4 occupations tcj supple¬ 
ment income from agriculture, a strong 
sense of connminity definccl in terms of the 
politico religious system, the predominance 
<)[ the nuclear family, conspicuous con 
sumption geared to religiously oriented 
comrminal ends rather than individual 
maximalion. a “cult of poverty” based 
upon the need to restrict ex}K‘nditures, and 
institnlionali/ed envy. 

Lhe “c>peri ty}>c,” located in the tropical 
humid lowlands, is characterizctl by jrro- 
duction of a cash c rojj (sugar cane, bananas, 
coffee, etc.) for the wcjrlcl market, depend¬ 
ence upon outside capital, the juivate 
ownership of land, an alternating cycle 
between reliance upon subsistence crops 
and reliance u|)on ca.sh crops, a greater 
empliasis up(.)n individualism, a weaker 
sense of cominunity .solidarity, the accumu¬ 
lation and di.splay of wealth, and greater 
social and economic mobility. 
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i:(>Ml'/\RIS()NS WmilN ONK NAUON 

T hree l) 0 ()ks, 27 artides, and 1 disserta- 
m'oii, a tola I of :5J writings oiit of 220, :ire 
in this category, in whicli we find lor the 
first time that the gieatest jjioportion of 
the comparative studies arcr based primarily 
upon lield work. T\venty-tw'o studies are 
based primarily upon field work, six iqion a 
combination of library work and field 
work, and only three are purely library 
comparisons. 

While there is a considerable range in 
the content of thc^se studies 15 of our 21 
(onlent categories, there is a marked dus- 
tcaing; acculturation (10), economics (8), 
social organization (7), total < ulture studies 
(()), peisonaliiy and culture (5), etc. 

TTie studies can be divided conveniently 
into three groups: 1. Coiripa) isoiis of Re¬ 
gions, Snh-( ultiires, or I'olal Coinmnnitics 
(8 c ases), ’’ 2. The Doeunientation of Range 
of Variaiioji (10 cases),and :5. Culture 
Change (M cases).- ’ 

T aken as a whole, the catc'gory of com¬ 
parisons within a nation contains some of 
the most interesting studic's, in terms of 
content, competence*, and originality of 
research design. T he study of Puerto Rico 
by a few researc h leains under the dirc*ction 
of vSteward is a case in point. In line with 
his concept of soc io-cultural levels of inte¬ 
gration, Steward stiesses the need to dis¬ 
tinguish between w'hat is local and what 
is national in ccmimiinity and regional 

I't)r exainpk-, Ryan, '‘Socio-Ciilliiral Re¬ 

gions of Ceylon"; Fried, J9,52. “C^hinesc S<K:ictv: 
Class as Snb-ciiltuif"; Vi(|iK*ira and Faknin. 
“AUohoIismo, Urujc'ria y Homoridio irn dosComuni- 
diult‘s Rmales dc* Mexico”; Mannc*rs and Steward. 
19r».S, ‘‘The CiilUiral Study of Con temporary .So¬ 
cieties: 1‘iierto Rico." 

-- For examjtle, VVagley, 19.^2, Rare and Ctass in 
Rural lirazil; Wolf. 1952, "Cirow'ing Up and Us 
I*ric:e in 'I’hree J*uerto Rican Subculuires"; Sanders. 
195:?. “\ illage Social Organization in (ireecc” 

“•■‘For example;, Raf>er, 1951, “Some Recent 
Changes in Japanese Village Life”; I)u Wors, 19.52, 
‘‘I'ersisleiice and C:hunge in Local Values of 'I'wo 
.New F.ngland Communities”; and /eii Sun. 1952, 
“Results of Culture Contact in 'I’wo Mongol- 
Chinese Cominunities"; Caudill, 19.52, Japauese- 
Aini'iiran Pfisonnlity and A(ruUuralitm: Van dcr 
Kroef, 1954, “Disorgani/ation and Social Change in 
Rural IndoiKvsia.” 


studic's. Viewing Puc'rto Rico as a socio¬ 
cultural whole characterized as a tropical 
island witli a long history of colonial clc*- 
pendenc y, "]>art of a c aj>iialisiic wot Id,” 
depending upon cash, cicrdit, an export 
cvoy>, and im]>oning nearly all cd its manu- 
laciureci goods and about half its food, 
an attempt was made to foimulate and 
test Jiypothcses which would hold for 
Puertcj Rico and similar ‘‘soc io-c ultural 
w holes” anywhere in the wot Id. Critical of 
national character studies and assuming 
that no single community was Pnerio Rico 
in microcosm, detailed field studies were 
organized in four rural communities to 
sample some of the major crop and coni- 
niuniiy types on the island. In addition, a 
study was made of prominent upjjer-class 
laniilies. Although Steward uses the term 
“socioeulturar' the greatest emphasis is 
clearly upon cxonomic variables, such as 
methods of production technology, crops, 
cash, credit, markets, etc:. Moreover, the 
emphasis is upon structural analysis rather 
than culture content. 

.Another very interesting study is the 
rompaiison of a highland and lowland 
T’oionac: village in Mexico, based upon 
first-hand field woik in each (\'ic|ueira and 
Palerm, 1951). This is one of the few com¬ 
parative studies in Mexico since Redfield’s 
Tolh Culture of Yueatan (1911). FToxochit- 
lan. the highland community, has an cron- 
oiiiy of scarcity, population pressure, pio- 
ductioii primarily for sidrsisteiue, strong 
jKiliiical controls, comm unity solida.”ity 
against the outside, collective lalH>r, mo¬ 
nogamy, and the jiredominance of the 
nuclear family. The world is viewed as 
herstile, and sorcery and black magic are all 
pervasive. T'ajiii, the lowland community, 
iui.s an economy of relative abundance, an 
important cash crop in vanilla, the pre¬ 
dominance of the extended family, l>olYg- 
yny, an almost Apollonian sense of order 
and restraint, ancl the absence cjf sorcery. 
Against this liackground the authors con¬ 
trast the dillerential role of alcoholism. In 
the highland village, drinking is freepunt, 
generalized, socially sanctic^ned, and di uiik- 
enness is common but inolTcnsive, leading 
to .social cohesion and euphoria. In the low-- 
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land village, drinking is inlreqiicm, drunk- 
enness rare, but when it occurs it almost 
inevitably leads to violence and homicide. 

Ca)Ml‘.\RlS()N.s W ITHIN A SINCil I. CT ITURIi. ARI A 
OR RI CUON 

I’his c ategory is defined in terms of com¬ 
parisons within a single culture area or at¬ 
tempts to treat the area as a unit. It is by 
far the largest calegoiy, with a total ol' 70 
studies: 12 bejoks, 4^) articles, and 13 dis¬ 
sertations. Twenty-three are library coiii- 
patisons, thirty-seven library plus field 
work, and ten primarily field work. The 
content coverage is extremely broad, in¬ 
cluding 19 ciui of our 21 content cate¬ 
gories, with only sex and mythology ab¬ 
sent. The greatest concentration, how^ever, 
is in studies of social c^rganization (30 
cases), followed by total culture (11), re¬ 
ligion (9), econcmiics (5), technology (5), 
settlement patterns (1), etc. 

The 70 studies of this category can be 
grouped as follow’s: 1. Rn>iews of Research 
Trefids o?i One or More Aspects of an Area 
(4 cases),-^ 2. Definitions and/or Recon¬ 
struction of Culture Areas (0 cases),--' 3. De¬ 
tailed, Intensive, Functiojuil Analyses of 
One or More Aspects of Culture iti a Small 
Number of Societies (14 cases)/-*' 4. Survey 
Studies of a Single Aspect of Culture among 
a I.arger Number of Societies (15 cases),-- 

J'-v;jris-l*ritchar<l, 1952. "Nilotic Studies”; Elkin, 
Social Anthropology in Melanesia; Kluckhohn, 
1954, ".SoulIiwestern Studies of (Culture and I‘er- 
sonality”; Keesing, 1953, Social Anthropology in 
Polynesia. 

For example, Kirchhoff. 1952, “Mt?so-America"; 
Smith, 1952, "(ajllure Area and (lullure Depth; 
With Data frcmi the Northw'est Coast”; Read. 1954. 
"Cultures of the Central Highlands, New Guinea.” 

L*f, For example, Fggan. 1950, Social Organization 
of the Western Pueblos; Richards, 1950, “Some 
i ypes of Family Structure amongst the Central 
Bantu”; Nadel, 1950, “Dual Descent in the Nuba 
Hills”; Nadel, 1952, "Witchcraft in Four African 
Societies: An E.ssay in CJompaii.son”; Smith, 1953, 
"Secondary Marriage in Northern Nigeria." 

-7 For example, Taiil and Paul, 19.52, “The Fife 
Cycle”; Fischer, 19.50, "The Cioncept of Incest in 
Sumatra”; Hoghin and We<lgewood, 195.3, "Local 
Cirouping in Melanc^sia”; Berndt, 1951, "Ceieirionial 
Exchange in Wtrstern Arnhem Land”; Wisdom, 
1952, "T he Supernatural World and (airing.” 


5. Studies Concerned Primarily until Cul¬ 
ture Change, either in Terms of Accul¬ 
turation or Internal Development {P.volu- 
tio7i) or Roth (12 (i. Studies of Re¬ 

lations between Communities (3 c:i.scs),--' 
iiiul 7. Single-trait Distribution Studies (5 
cases).'"*’ 

Before commenting upon some of the 
exemplary studies of this category, it should 
he noted that, within the past few ye:ns, a 
lumiber of anthropologists have reaffirmed 
the earlier Boasian position on the method¬ 
ological advantages |)ossiI)le by careful 
studies within the context of a single cul¬ 
ture arc‘a. Kluckhohn (1954) tpicdes the 
Boas statement that a jirimary recpiirement 
for valid comparison is that the })henonuTia 
compared he derived “[isychologically or 
historically from common causes. . . 
Kluckhohn writes (p. 693): 

"One of the* ruaiii rerw-ards of intensive* study 
of a culture area ... is that such stuclv even¬ 
tually frees investigators to rai.se genuinely sci¬ 
entific: cpjcr.stions—prohlc nis of process. Once the 
iiilluences of various ( ultures upon otliers in the 
same area and the efietts of a common environ¬ 
ment (and its variant f()rm.s) have been rc:a.sori- 
ably well ascertained, one can then operate to a 
first approximation under an ‘all ()thc*r things 
being eejuai’ hypothesis and intensively examine 
the cjucstion: w4iy are these cultures and these 
modal personality iy[)es still different in spite of 
similar environmental stimuli . . . and acce.ss 
over long periods to the: influcau e of geiu*ralizccl 
area culture or cultures. We are ready now, I 
!)elieve, for such .studies, but no one is yet at¬ 
tempting them .seriously.” 

2K For example, Tax, 1952b, “T he Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury and the T weniieih”; Lystad, 1951, “Differential 
Acculturation of the Ahafo-Ashanli of the Gold 
Coast and the Indenie-Agni of the Ivory Coast”; 
Lcaccick, 1954, The Montagnnis Hunting Territory 
and the Tur Trade; .Sccoy, 1953, Changing Militaiy 
Patterns on the Great Plains; Wagley, 1951, “Cul¬ 
tural Influences on Population: A Comparison of 
T w'o T upi Tribes.” 

Honigmann, 1952, "Intcrcultural Relations at 
Great Whale River”; Starr, 1954, "Levels of Com¬ 
munal Relations”; Underhill, 1954, "Intcrcultural 
Relations in the Greater Southwest.” 

For example, Ricsenfcld, 1951, "Tobacco in 
New Guinea and Other Areas of Melanesia”; Suttlcs, 
1951, " I he Early Distribution of the Potato among 
the (k>asi Salish”; Lemert, 1952, “Stuttering among 
the North Pacific Coastal Indians.” 
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Schapera (1958, p. 859) claims at least 
three advantages for the intensive study of 
single regions as over against global or 
random comparisons, namely, it criminates 
the need for sampling (siiue all the peoples 
ol an area should be studied), it solves the 
problem of what is the proper unit for com¬ 
parative study, and eliminates the need to 
tleal with large numbers of societies. In¬ 
stead, the method relies heavily upon ty- 
])ologies. Oiue types have l>een established 
for a rt*gion, they (an be tested in adjoin¬ 
ing regions aiul later in distant regions. 

Kggan (1951, p. 71h), too, j^reiers “the 
mi li/at ion of the (omparative method on 
a smaller scale and with as nuu h (ontrol 
over the frame of comparison as it is |iossi- 
l)!e to secure, ft has seemed natural to 
uiili/e regions of relatively homogeneous 
( ulture o! to work within soc ial or (ultural 
types, and to further control the ecology 
and the fiistori( al fa< tors as lar as it is pos¬ 
sible to do so.” 

(ioldman has given us a forceful state¬ 
ment (1955) on the value ol the intensive 
study of culture areas, espcdally for arriv¬ 
ing at generali/aiions comerning cultural 
evolution. He writes (jj, 1): 

‘Cailiural evolution, to rephrase Maitland’s 
ilassit remark, will he history or nothing. If it is 
to he history its proper fodis is the c ulture area, 
or to he more precise, the (()mj),'iralive study of 
(ultiircr areas. A (ulture area (om])rises hislori- 
callv related .societies each showing significant 
v.'iriations from a common jjattern. In the.sc‘ vari- 
ations—their nature, origin and direction—are 
revealed the basic proce.sses of cultural develop¬ 
ment in the area—that is. its cultural evolution. 
From a comparison of culture areas rather than 
from the comjncrative study of historically unre¬ 
lated societies may emerge the more general and 
more meaningful laws of development.” 

I)es[>itc the recognition of tfie great po¬ 
tentialities for deriving scientific generali¬ 
zations by the intensive study of culture 
areas, there is still a surprising paucity of 
adecpiate and well rounded area studies. 
Kluckhohn (1951, p. 757) and Flggan (195-1, 
p. 089) independently have pointed this out, 
This impression is confiniicHl further hy our 
review of the comparative waitings ol the 
past five years. The single attempt at a 


develcjpmental interpretation of a cul¬ 
ture area, seeking broad generalizations, 
and ccivering most aspects of the culture, is 
Goldman’s study (1955) on “Status Rivalry 
and Cultural lA’oIiition in Polynesia”—all 
the more striking as an examjile of what can 
he done l)y |>urely library research, given 
an adeejuate theoretical frame of reference. 

Goldman classifies eighteen Polynesian 
societies into three types: traditional (10 
societies), where social status is ba.sed pri¬ 
marily upon seni(.)rity of age or lineage and 
social mobility is limited; open (1 scKieties), 
“paying lip service to hereditary rank, 
(they) reserved their honors for outstanding 
achievc‘ment in war and tribal politics. . . . 
Social molrility was, accordingly, very high 
and status gradations were uneven”; and 
stratified (1 soc ieties), where the distinc tive 
feature was “the fuudamental cleavage be¬ 
tween the landed and the landless.” These 
three types represent stages of social, eco 
nomic, political, and religious comj)lexity 
and are due primarily to an evc^luiionary 
process of internal development within 
Polynesia rather than to diffusion, as is evi¬ 
denced hy the fact that single soc ieties seem 
to recapitulate the development of the en¬ 
tire area. Cieddman then summarizes the 
fundamental changes in the Polynesian 
status systems in a series of thirty-eight gen¬ 
eral developmental propositions covering 
religion, authcarity, pro])erty, social organi¬ 
zation, warfare, etc. These propositions 
ser'\c as hypotheses which can he tested in 
other areas. One of the distinctive as})ects 
of this work is the central role it gives to 
valire systems; in the case of Polynesia if is 
status rivalry, and the manner in which it 
relates changes in value systems io changes 
in other aspects of culture. 

While most of the studies in a single cul 
tuie area deal with more limited problems 
than those considered hy Goldman, many 
are models of controlled comparisons ap- 
})roaching very close to experimental 
studies. Nadel’s study (1952) of witchcraft 
is a model of this type in which a large num¬ 
ber of fac tors are controlled so that a single 
variable can he tested. Jn Nadcl’s study of 
witchcraft each of the two )>airs of societies 
shows wide cultural similarities aniiIi only 
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a lew differences, chief of which is the role 
of witcht raft or its absence. Nadel demon* 
strates how the witduraft beliefs are caus¬ 
ally related to spedfic anxieties in social 
life, in Nupe due to marriafre relations, in 
Mesakin due to relations i)etween moth¬ 
er’s brother and sister’s son. He stresses the 
role of adult experieiues in addition to in¬ 
fantile experiences in the formation of anx¬ 
ieties in the societies examined, and at¬ 
tempts to test a Freudian hypothesis in 
terms of liis lindin^s. 

The researdi model of Wat’ley’s j)aper 
(1951) on differential jK)puIati()n trends 
among two l'u|)i tribes under the inlluence 
f)f white contact, is much the same as 
Nadel's, although the pi<)l.)lem here is c id- 
ttire change. 'I'he tribes examined share 
manv cultural similarities as Avell as a com¬ 
mon language. l)iit are shown to have dif- 
lered, even in aboriginal times, in the atti¬ 
tudes toward iamilv si/e, which in turn was 
related to other dilierences between them. 

COMPARISONS WITHIN A siNca.i'. i.ocAi. (;Rocr 
OR CITTI RF 

Twenty tAvo artides and twelve books, a 
total of thirty-four items, fall into tliis cate¬ 
gory. Ihc range of content is fairly wide, 
touching upon 1.5 of our 21 content items. 
However, the greatest (.onceniration is in 
studies of culture diange and ac( ulturation 
(22), followed by sf)cial organization (8), 
total culture (7), personality and ( ulture (6), 
values (1), economics (1), etc. As we have 
noted eai lier, 25 siudicfs are based primarily 
upon field work and 9 uj>on a combination 
of field work and library research. 

As a group these studies are fresh and 
reflect some of the most sophisticated 
methodological trends, both in field work 
and research design, to be found in cem- 
temporary anthrojAology. .Most of the stud¬ 
ies are theoretically eclectic, combining a 
number of interests and approadies, chief 
of which is the concern Avith culture 
change, functional and historic:al analysis, 
restuclics, the use of cpiantificaticm and the 
dexurnentation ol range of variation within 
a single community, and finally, the control 


of as many variables as possible so as to 
approach the experimental inetfiod. 

It is difficult to classify these studies into 
sub-groups without considerable overlap¬ 
ping. Howevc.T, the following sub-divisions 
may sei ve lot our purjiose: 1. Studies Dral- 
i)ig xvitJi Research Methods (1 cases),"'* 
2. Restudies by the Sntne Jnxfestigator (3 
c*ases).‘‘“ 8. Restudies t)y I)i[ferefit Investiga¬ 
tors (-1 cases),'*' 1. Studies Shoieirig Range 
of Variation in Culture Forms or Person¬ 
ality (9 cases),-* 5. Aa ulturation Studit's (ti 
c.'ises).and (>. Historic al Rec ojistruetions 
liased upon Filmiry and/or Field Work (9 
cases).-*'* 

Fhe pros and cons of lestudies, both in 
providing a baseline for the study of cul¬ 
ture change and as a test of the reliability 
of anthropologic al reporting, have bc*en dis¬ 
cussed bv Lewis (1951, 195^1). However, 
studies dealing with range of variation, for 

For example. IJarnes, ]')."»!. "Mensines ol 
Divoiee IretjULMuy in Simj>]e .S(Kieties”; Ciold- 
schmidt am! Spimller. "Fxpeaiiiuaital De.sigii 

in the SludN td Culliuc Ohangc”; C.’olson, H.F)1, 
“The Iniensi\e Sliuiy of Small Sample Coin- 
tiiniiilie.s.” 

Redlicld. 19r»(». A Hint Chose thogows: 

Chan Kom Revisited; Mead, 19r)t, "Manus Rc- 
xtudied: .An Inftaim Repoil”; and Firth’s restndy 
of Tikopia. 

•'••T^or example*, Lewis. IDfil. Life in a Mexican 
Village: Teftoztlcin Restndied: Firth, 1952, "Notes 
on the .Social Sirucinre ol Simie South F.astern New 
(aiinca (lommnnilies"; Nett, 1952, “Historical 
Changes in the O.sage Kinship System.” 

For example. Roberts. 1951, Three Xavahn 
Honseholds; \’ogl, 1951, Xavaho Vefetan^, A Study 
of ChfiJigiiig Values: Fenton (ed ). 1951, S\t)ifxisintn 
on Local Diversity in Irocfuois Cultior: Hart, 19.5-1, 
" Fhe Sons of 1 nrirnpi”: Mandelhauin. 1954. "Fortn. 
Variation and Meaning of a Ceicanony"; and 
T remblay, (.'.oilier, and Sasaki. 1954, "Navaho Hous¬ 
ing in T ransit ion." 

3" For example. Barnouw, 19.50, Acnilluration 
and Persematity among the Wisconsin Chippexva; 
HalJowclI, 1952, "Ojibwa Personality and Acciillura 
lion"; .Spindlcr, 19.52, "Peisotialily and 1‘eyotism in 
Mc'iiornini Indian Acculturation." 

For example, Ba.srom, 19:50, "Fonape: T he 
C^yclc of F.mpire”; Kaplan. 1951, "Changing Func 
lions of the Huanancha Dante at fhe Coipus Cliristi 
Festival in 1‘aratho, Michoacan,” Mexico; Hoghin, 
1951, Transfonnalion Scene: The Changixig Culture 
ftf a Xrrv Cluinea Village; MarricUl, 1952, “Social 
Change in an Indian Village"; .Schmidt and .Schmidt. 
19.52, Wichita Kinship: Past and Present. 
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which llcrskovils (1951) has suggested the 
icrni ‘'iiiicroethnography,” deserve further 
comment. 

I'hese studies are a much needed correc¬ 
tive to the tendency of anthropologists in 
the past to assume the essential homo¬ 
geneity of the culture of folk societies or 
little communities. The demonstration by 
some of the articles cited above of a wide 
range in personality, in family life, and in 
ceremonial forms, within relatively simj)le 
and l)omogeneous societies, highlights the 
difference betw^een real and ideal culture 
|)atteins, Ic'acls kj a search lor more refined 
con(e])ts than the catch-all of basic per¬ 
sonality and culture, and focuses u|>on the 
role of additional lac tors—|jersonal, soc ial, 
situational, envircjinnental, accidental, etc. 
I'he studies by Vogt (1951), Roberts (1951), 
Voget (1952). HaVt (1951), and .\laiidel 
baum (1951) illustrate some of these points. 

Despite! a presumed Navaho basic ]>er- 
sonality, Vc)gt is more imprc'ssc‘d by the 
range* of variation in the reac tions of twelve 
Xavaho veterans to army life experiences, 
than by the common elements. He relates 
the differential changes in attitudes and 
valuers to s])ec:ific life exj)eriences before 
entering the army as well as to army experi¬ 
ences. As a result we gc‘t a picture of acc ul- 
turation in terms of understandable human 
beings rather than as stereotypes and 
averages. 

Mandell)aum’s vivid and detailed dcrscrip- 
tion of a funeral ceremony and its varia¬ 
tions within a single community with a 
pof)ulation of 1,200. Icrads him to suggerst 
a typology of variations in terms of invari¬ 
ant }>atterns, altc-rnativc patterns, contin¬ 
gent patterns, elective patterns, patterns 
of neutral variation, optative |)atterns. 
weighted alternatives, and com|)ulsive al¬ 
ternative's. He then discusses the meaning 
of the modal statements of anthropologists 
in the light of these variations. 

c:c)Nc:i.i!si<)Ns 

One of the distinctive characteristics of 
cultural or social anthropology has been 
its simultaneous concern with the intensive 
and liolistic: study of small societies and 


their cultures and with the comf)arative 
analysis of th<!se same societies and culturc!s 
over the entire w'orld. t raditionally, the 
former has been based u}>on field work and 
comparative analysis, the latter u|)on li¬ 
brary studies, with or without the statistical 
manipidation of large masses of data. 

Our sur\oy fjf the comparative studies 
over the past five yc‘ars reveals an im|>ortant 
trend in the relationship between these twa) 
aspects of our discijjline. Ca)niparative an¬ 
thropology no longer can be defincxl as a 
library method and is becoming increas- 
ijigly basc‘d upon field work. Comparisons 
based uj>on library research alone consti¬ 
tute only one-third of all the studies e\- 
atninc'd. Moreover, most anthropologists 
have had first-hand ex[)erien(e fioth in the 
intensive study of small communities and 
in comparative cross c ultural analysis. 

By the traditional definition of com[)ara- 
tive aniIiro])(dogy as cross-cultural comjiari- 
sons, thc! many comparisons witliin a single 
community or culture wdiidi we have citc?d 
would fiave been excluded. Howover, there 
is a need to broaden our view of compara¬ 
tive anthropology to incliKle thc; latter type 
studic*s, for cjur theoretical w'riting has 
lagged beliind the actual field work. We 
have included such studies, tlierefore, as a 
legitimate part of comparative anthro- 
jiologv bexause they can make an iinjiortant 
contribution in their own right toward the 
formulation of general jiiincipk's, and in 
addition can Iielj) establish a more solid 
basis for c ross-c ullural comparisons by iheii 
careful definition of tyjies and their iiuleas¬ 
ing use of cpiantification. In short, nenv rhat 
anthropology has achieved its historic task 
of documenting the wide range of variation 
in the culturc*s of the world, we can join 
our sociological brethren and take a clc'ser 
and more careful look at individual small 
societies. I'hc numerous studies and re¬ 
studies of “mi< roethnogra|)hy” w hic h we 
have cited reflect this trend. Tliese studies 
also reveal a much wider range of variation 
than might have been exjjcxted from our 
earlier overplaying of homogeneity, and 
this vaiialion, in turn, serves as a basis for 
comiKiiative analysis. 
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I'he trend toward comparisons based 
upon first-hand field work in more than one 
society holds great promise for improving 
the quality of comparative studies. Field 
work by the same investigator in the socie¬ 
ties compared assures greater comparability 
of data and leads to moie refined insights 
than is generally possiljle in working with 
library data alone. It is important that 
anthropologists become more aware of the 
advantages inherent in this kind of com 
}Kuative study. We suspect that many who 
have done field work in more than a single 
society have not given us the lumefit of 
their comparative experience, in terms 
either of their field proldenis or ol detailed 
comparative analysis of iheii data. 

On the whole, first-hand field experience 
in clitterent soc ieties is of gteatest value for 
comparative analysis when the societies 
compared are on the same general socio¬ 
economic level. For example, l.ewis’ study 
(1912) of the lilackfoot Indians of Canada, 
a tribal reservation people, was of little 
help in his later study (1951) of the [jeasant 
village of I'epo/tlan, Mexic<;. On the other 
hand, the study of I'epo/tlan was of (mor¬ 
mons help in his later sttulies of j)easantry 
in S[)ain, Ciuba, and India. If this observa¬ 
tion is confirmed ]>y the experiences of 
others, it has some implications for training 
programs and planning lield research for 
students. For a marked improvement in 
com})arative anthropology, it might be wise 
to encourage our students to specialize 
enther in tribal. ])easanl, cn rural societies. 

Comparative studies in anthropology 
might be grouped into two broad types: 
first, comparisons of historically related so¬ 
cieties, in which common history, language, 
and culture serve as controls against which 
variables mav l)e tested; and second, com¬ 
parisons of historically unrelated sc>c ieties 
in which similarities in f(^rm, struc ture, and 
process are a basis for establishing fvjiolo- 
gies or causal relationshi|>s between various 
aspects of culture. These two ajjproaches 
clearly are re flee ted in our earlicrr grouping 
of studies by the location in space of the 
entities comjjared. On the whole, the three 
smaller s)>atial categories, i.e., (Oinparisons 
within a single community or culture, com¬ 


parisons within a single culture area, and 
comparisons within a single nation, con¬ 
tain examj)les of the first approach, while 
the three larger categories, i.e., comparisons 
within a continent, between nations and 
continents, and glol)al comparisons, con¬ 
tain exainj)les of the latter. The major ex¬ 
ceptions are the relatively few studies of 
.Vfricanisnis in the New World and of Span¬ 
ish influences in Latin America. 

While highly competent and interesting 
studies are to be found in each approach, 
it seems that each has its distinctive 
sirengihs and weaknesses. Some of the ad¬ 
vantages of the former are: (1) a large pro¬ 
portion of the studies are basc'd ujxiii first- 
liand comparative fi(dcl research, (2) there 
is a grc‘ater certainty about the compara- 
bilitv of the data, (S) the wholeness of cul¬ 
ture is maintained and aspects of culture 
are seen in context, (1) a larger number of 
v.iriables can be studied func tionally, and 
(5) the ohjeclivc’s generally are of limited 
scope and the researc h designs more c loselv 
aj)|)roximaie those of the exj>erimcntal 
meihocl. Ciettainly the bulk of our model, 
small-scale, comparative studies arc found 
in this approach. Perhaps the single great 
(‘St weakness to he noted is the lack of 
broad develojntienlal hypotheses and the 
paucity of intensive conijjarative atialys(*s 
of culture areas as wholc^s. 

I'he C(jm]>arative studies based upon his¬ 
torically unrelated soc ieties are, as a whole, 
more ambitious, seek broader generalira- 
lions on a wider scale, in terms either of 
uni versa Is, world-wide typologies, or evolu¬ 
tionary scHjuenccs, and are based primarily 
upon library studies rather than field work. 
Here we must distinguish betw(‘en the sta¬ 
tistical studies which rely u|)on a large 
number of cases, control only a few varia¬ 
bles, and tend to atomi/e culture, and the 
broader typological studies which seek to 
maintain the wholeness of culture by estab¬ 
lishing types based upon form, structure, 
content, and proc (‘ss. I hough lac king many 
of the controls inherent in the more limited 
studies, many of these studies seem more 
daring and give the satisfaction which 
comes from painting with a big brush .ind 
searching for general laws. 
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One ol lh(r problems of eoiucmporary 
anihropology is lo develo)) a sirale^y oT re- 
searrli wliidi will rombine I be st ien^ths of 
each of ihe two major ap])ic)a(bes outlined 
above. 'I lie (jiialiiy and r(*lial)ility of com¬ 
parative (TOSS t ullural analysis can hardly 
be belter than that of the original field data 
upon whieh it is based. .As the intensive 
studies of partic ular soc ieties improve, they 
make possible more meaningful and higher 
(juality comjiarative studies. Similarly, com¬ 
parative studies |)oinf up the weaknesses or 
larks in data, confirm or refute favorite hy 
potheses, and help thereby rf> guide furilier 
field rc^sea!'ch. Some anihiopologists jirefer 
lo wait for better data from single societies 
before attem])ting world wide comparisons. 


Others utili/e whatever data is now availa¬ 
ble on the ground that we caniiol alloid to 
lo.se time. Others would change the research 
dc‘sign and enijiloy more limited and con¬ 
trolled eoiujiarisons. rinally, still cjthcTs 
place their greatest faith in organi/ing com¬ 
parative field researc h jnojec ts around spe¬ 
cific problems cif limited .sco[>e. 

In conclusion, our survey c)f the litcTa- 
ture of the past five years has revealed a 
remarkably largcf numbei of comparative 
studies of high cjuality, a bioad coverage of 
subject matter, a vaiiety of methods and 
ap|)roa(hes, a wide range of objectives, and 
a healthy eclecticism which speaks well for 
anthropology and its fiitiire. 
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C OLl.EC riVE thought UmuIs to move 
j)on<lerously, and 1952-1951 is a short 
period. Ehe roots of llie thinking that has 
readied a new stage, or has (oine into Torus 
in these three sliort years, almost always 
reach hack a decade or more. It will some¬ 
times he necessaty to follow them hark to 
their heginnings; l)ut I liave tried to give 
special attention to those phases that have 
warmed to recent radiance or tliat suggest 
an impending hurst of development. 

As such I construe an important rap¬ 
prochement of liiological and cultural 
study, with wliich I commence. The well 
estahlished old-line subjects of ethnology, 
archc'ology, and biological anthrojiology 
have progressed exjiectahly and smadily 
rather than being ujjset by any re-rout¬ 
ing of highways and overnight settlements, 
so that they require little comment in the 
present sliort-term review. Hut 1 have in- 
c ludc^l some novel items in linguistic and 
culture history. I heii follows another brief 
section on general theory and methods; 
after which attention shifts first to the still 
formative subject of values and finally and 
at greatest length to the fringe subjects, 
beginning with jjersonality. which have in¬ 
vaded anthropology from neighboring .so¬ 
cial science rather than developing au¬ 
tonomously from its older native rocjls. 


If 1 say nc)thing about acculturation, it 
is because 1 find no novelties there. In fact 
it sc‘ems that there is some tendency for 
the focus to shift back toward the assimila¬ 
tion whicli was originally so stremg in the 
subjcHt. 'I hc native nationalities or immi¬ 
grant minorities involved are n imerous, 
but the outcome is pretty uniform; absorp¬ 
tion into the rural or urban j)roleiariat; it 
is chiefly the rate and details that varv. J 
do not know why ihc'se monotonous sluclic^s 
continue to he made except that buvlcling 
anthropologists have fiiinly and peiliaj>s 
soundly—got it into their heads that the 
anthropologist’s hallmark is the fact of 
having made a facc*-to-face study of li\ing 
peojile. So they will do a community-study 
al all costs even if they have to iitvent some 
“hyj;)othesis” to hang it on to. and without 
Avonying too much whether it contributes 
any new ideas. And 1 suj>pose that, as re¬ 
gards having had tlie experience, they arc* 
right. .As to whetlicT I am right in seeing 
no essentially new ideas in this stream of 
output, J am of course not the one to affirm. 
Hut if ] am wrong, citations of evidence 
will be easy A 

1 I'hc report of the Social Siieiue Reseairli f'.oiin- 
eil’s 193.1 Suminer Seminar on Acrnlliiiatioii has 
appeared in the Deeemhe! 1934 nnmhei ol the 
Ameriraii Anthroftofogisl since the alK)vir was 
written. 
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BIOLOGICAL RKLATIONS 

A dcvel<)j)inent in l)iology that is ot 
definite j)crtinen(e to anthropology has 
been the inereasing filling-out and enrich- 
nieru of findings and understanding of or- 
gallic evolution, as the prerondition of cul¬ 
tural growth. This neo evolutionistic luove- 
nient must be distinguislied from the early 
or lirsi hall-century pulse of Darwinian evo¬ 
lution, in whic h a broad tlieoretic-polemical 
element still predominated, adajitation was 
hilly recognized, but heredity and variation 
remainerd vague and fluid. In the c^pinion 
of many biologists, this older doctrine of 
evolution after a time almost suffered ship¬ 
wreck; but once the new sc ience of genetics 
hit its stride two decades or so after the 
turn (d the century, and began to realize 
its potential, a rapproc hement was effected, 
between it and evoluticjiiary fiiology, which 
grew more intimate and drew in many 
other lines of biological research, from 
cytology and ecolcjgy to paleontology and 
taxonomy. For the non biologist, the spear¬ 
head of expositic^n of this great forward 
lunge is to be found in the writings of 
Julian Huxley, as exem[)lified fcjr instance 
in Evolution the Modern Synthesis, 1942; 
Exfolution in Action, 195;1, and, with co- 
editors, Evolution as a Process, 1954. I'o 
these books must be added a paper written 
for the Columbia Bicentennial and to be 
published early in 1955, cm “Man’s Place 
and Role in Nature,” in which Huxley 
elaborates his basic position as less formally 
presented in 1951 at a Wenner-Gren Foun- 
da i i on su|ipei -cc >n ference. 

In these late works, Huxley passes on 
from biological tcj jjsyc hoscjc ial or cultural 
or “noetic” evolution, which is limited to 
man, cjperates by differein mechanisms, but 
has already prc^ccedcd to a pennt where it 
potentially clcjminates the s]>here of life 
and presumably can direct it hereafter. Al 
any rate, he holds that no fundamental 
improvements in merely biolcjgical level 
and efficiency any Icmger seem likely c>r 
even possible. Huxley realizes fully that a 
critical point was passed when a method ol 
transmission and transfonnatiem of tradi¬ 
tion was evolved by enn early human 
ancestors. 


T he significance of this view is that it 
completely departs from the position of 
biologists a generation or two ago, when 
they either largely ignored culture or saw 
in it a .sort of secondary modification or 
extension or e|)i|)henomenon of l)ic^logy, 
and racism and eugenics had vogue. Hux- 
lc*y fullv acce})is that noetic or cultural 
activity jnoceeds on a separate level which 
is relatively new, is autommious, and whic h, 
in contrast with organic evolution, still 
possessc's untouched potentialitic^s. He goes 
on to consider “noetic integrators” of j^os- 
sible future cultural development which are 
of a scojK* to dwarf as miniature any plans 
yet envisaged by applied anthropologists. 

Iti ans event, we have a new through- 
highway bridge-building between biology 
and the ]>sychoIogv-aiuhroj)olc)gy huniani- 
ties inquiries which deal with c ulture; and 
it is gratifying, and an assurance of perma¬ 
nence of the new connection, that this 
pushing out forward has come mainly from 
Inology. Rec:i})roc aiing efforts are naturally 
called for, and the beginnings of these are 
visible in several directions. Such are in¬ 
creased emphasis on the particular basis 
in biology which precconditions culture, cjn 
the nature of our ancient and seemingly 
deathless friend “human nature,” and on 
the problem of “jrrogress” or whatever we 
may wish to name the counterpart of “di¬ 
rection” in biological level. 

Fhe first of these possibilities is exempli¬ 
fied by Weston LaBarre’s recent book The 
Human Animal, 1954. Fhe initial hall- 
dozen chapters of this, with fervid convic¬ 
tion and real eloquence, deal with “the 
human animal” in the most literal sense of 
the phrase—at more length and with greater 
concentration than a somewhat corTes|)c)ncl- 
ing c Jia|>ter on “Man’s Place in Nature” (the 
title consciously borrowed from Ihomas 
Henry Huxley) in Kroeber’s 1948 Anthro¬ 
pology. Two others of LaBarre’s chapters (8 
and 9) portray not only the limitaticjns, but 
also the genuine signific ance of human race, 
genetics, and domestication—this last term 
used outright, without c{ualification by the 
prefix “self.” Their special importance is 
in mc^ving in the direction cjf maintaining 
“physical” anthropology in rapport with 
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“c ultural.” The thirteenth c hapter develops 
the thesis that a j^sychosis and a culture 
differ only cjuantitatively—one being indi¬ 
vidual, the Cither social. Throughout, the 
volume remains true to its title in vic'wing 
culture as something unicjiie developed hi 
an animal. 

HOMAN NA'JORF. 

Human nature, or “the natural,” also 
once known as the “jisychic unity of man¬ 
kind,” into which so many ninet(‘enth-c:en- 
tury anthropologists dipped to draw up 
inspirational buckets of s])ecidalion, was 
ihereaftcT long shunne^d as an unknown 
and unknowable, but is once more being 
nibblc‘cl at. It was the subject of a sym¬ 
posium at the 1952 national meeting of 
the American Anthrojiological Association, 
from whic h at least one paj>er has appeared, 
by Spiro (195.'1) on “Human Nature in its 
Psychological Dimensions.” One point 
Spiro dcvelo])s probably will be generally 
a(:ce|)ted, that the distinc tion formerly often 
made, between man’s innate “basic” drives 
and his socially acc|uired oners, cannot prop¬ 
erly be maintained, or at least is fruitless. 
However, v\hen Spiro finds that because 
acquired drives are as “natural’' to man as 
his biological ones they therefore constitute 
another psychic dimension of his unicpie 
nature, this a|)pears to be essentially a re¬ 
statement ol man’s unicpie symbolizing ca¬ 
pacity rather than another distinct “dimen¬ 
sion.” S|)irc)’s final conclusion that it is 
personality that constitums human nature 
seems again to reduce to, or at least derive 
from, faculty fcji symbolizatic^n: if there 
is more than that in the conclusion, it 
eludes me—perhajis from the compression 
of the article. Spiro sees needs, values, ego 
processc’s, and defense mechanisms as pre- 
recpiisites of culture. As a universal need 
he cites a world view. 1 would see a world 
view as part of culture itself. If a world 
view is universal in cultures we may infer 
that it springs from a corrt'sponding psy¬ 
chological need, but I cannot see that such 
an inference adds anything that is more 
than verbal. We do know a good cUmI that 
is specific about world views, but the need 
remains cpiite vague. Similarly fen* values; 


are they not definitely again in culture? 
That there is “an imperative dimension in 
human behavior” is true enough; but to 
the individual his value imperatives come 
mainly from his culture, and the culture 
has them bexause human beings symbolize. 

I have ready for puldication an article 
w’hich tries to reojien the prriblem of hu¬ 
man nature without re( f>ursc to f)ersonality, 
but by a double apjiioach from biologic ;d 
behavior and bac:k from cultural mani¬ 
festations without reference to the enu- 
nierative “universal pattern.” T he pro|)osal 
is to review and leinterjiret the nearest sub¬ 
human approachc's to what man does in 
and through culture, and to j)lot the per¬ 
imeters or extremities of total known cul¬ 
ture as an indie a lion of liow far human 
nature can go, or at least has gone, and 
therelrcmi infer its area and "content.” 
What this approach may yield remains to 
be seen; but at least it is offered as a c:oun 
tc*r balance to the apprcjach through per¬ 
sonality, which sc*ems to me much mere 
likely to be the |>rocluct of liuman nature 
plus culture, than its f>r(*re(pnsite or basis. 

We may exjxTt incaeased attention to 
this subjcTt in the coming years. After all 
w'C can hardly forever leave ilie ])sy(liic 
c'cpiipment of man a blank except for a 
few^ reflexes, no instinc ts. and a fac ulty for 
symbcjli/ation: at least not without a try. 

As to progress in culture, Huxley accepts 
it as urdic'sitatingly as he accej)ts f)rogress 
in living matter; and Rcdfield (195.T) agrexs 
in 71ir l^rhiiillrfc World and /ts TranS' 
formations (especially chajiten fi). Recirield 
(I95^b j). 159) finds that when anlhropolo 
gists threw* out the nineteenth-century bath 
water of “progress” as a mere assumption 
of faith, they also threw out a tangible 
baby of undeniable progress, and threw it 
far enough for its cry not to reach their 
ears. 

It is by now^ c:lear that Rcxlfield is right; 
the problem is not whc'ihei there is jnog 
ress, but of what it consists and what has 
been its prec ise if lluctuating route. VV'e can 
admit progress and still lemain hole- 
hearted, non-weaseling cultural rehitivists. 
To become aware of ethnocenttism is to 
begin to discount it intellectually. We do 
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not have to flop from the al>solutisni of 
ethnocentricity to the equally af)solute 
paralysis of relativism l)l()\vn u|) into a 
total negation. Genuine relativism is a safe¬ 
guard against ethnoeeiitrism. not an in¬ 
discriminate enshrinement of all values as 
untouchably sacrosanc t. If values are to be 
dealt with in culture study—as it is pleasant 
to note that Huxley (1953, j). 150) takes lor 
gi anted-they have to he diarac teri/ecl. de¬ 
fined, “weighed” to be compared; and it is 
of their nature that “measurement” of 
them, at least at first and possil>ly alwavs, 
will be more elfcTtive cpialitatively than 
quaniitatively. If that means that value 
judgments ran not be wholly kept out of 
organized value study, so be it: better to 
CUT a little than to renounce all under 
standing for a taboo. \\c are not physicists. 
.Vnd is it not time to realize that for stu¬ 
dents of culture to fear that ihry mav la])se 
into ethnocentric ity is almost as belatedly 
|)cdantic as it would be lor chentists to be 
on their guard against becoming Rosicru- 
c ianly anthropomorjjhic? 

riMF nr n ils anu iiask: rvei s of lanol'acu s 

In linguistics there are two developments 
to chronicle, both of definite interc*st to 
cultural antlnopologists in their rc*sults, 
and l)oth using cjuantitative expression. 

The first is Sw:idesh’s glottoc hronoiogic al 
method, whic h is simple in princ iple, being 
lexical comparison, tiicjugh sound and ex¬ 
act data are needed and judgmenls must be 
critical. I'o this comparison there is brought 
a ]iyj)othc‘ticaI assumption that the rale of 
inner or automatic change of all languages 
tends to be c losely similar. I here is some 
preliminaty evidence from languages with 
known history that this assumption is aji- 
jn'oximaiely correct. Basing from these 
cases, Swadesh converts percentages of re¬ 
maining similarity c;f vocalnilaries into cen¬ 
turies ela[>sed since separation of two lan¬ 
guages, with results running uj) into 
millennia and on the whole conforming 
to extant impiessions as to classification 
of language groups. M’lie strict constancy 
of rate of change remains unproved; but it 
can be clis]>ro\t:d or correc ted only by test¬ 


ing more cases, so that further jrrosecution 
of the method is urgently desirable, whether 
one’s faith in it be positive c^r negative. 
Mine is definitely affirmative, on the basis 
of internal consistency of rcvsiilts within 
groups univcM'.sally accepted as related; but 
as a full Aveighing of evidence is lengthy, 
1 refer to an article on the subject 1 have 
in press in hifrrnatioiial Journal of Ameri¬ 
can Linii^ui\tics. Swadesh’s method bids fair 
to rival dendrochronology and carbon M 
as a time indicator. Ranges above: 8000 still 
seem uncertain, but from 2000 to 5000 
years fairly |>recise detcTmillations appear 
reliably attainable il not already in hand. 

Greenberg (1951) has revic‘wed the: old 
jnoblem of typers of language, which took 
shape with normative' and ethnocentric 
classifications by nineteenth-century Ger¬ 
man idealists from Schlcgel to Schleicher 
and Max Mueller (“agglutinative, isolating, 
inllcTtional”), and which since then has 
lain fallow' excejn lor Sapir’s 1921 morjiho- 
logical classification, which some anthro¬ 
pologists have shown an interest in, but 
nc^aily all linguists have tenclc^cl to w’alk 
around. Greenberg sets up ten morjdio- 
logical indices, these expressing scale-fre¬ 
quencies of occurrence of the slruciural 
fealiuc^s of synthesis, agglutination, com¬ 
pounding. derivation, gross inflection, jire 
lixing, sullixing. isolation, })ure inflcxtion, 
and concord in eight selected languages. 
The statistical lesults c hc'ck very interest¬ 
ingly against the relationships and what is 
known ol changes in the language's. Four 
of the eight language's are })airs of earlier 
and latei stage's in two Indo-F.urojK'an linc'- 
ages: ,\nglo-Saxon and Puiglish, Sanskrit 
and modern Persian, lioth definitely go 
clown in "synthesis” - from 2.12 to 1.08 and 
from 2.59 to 1.59—up in agglutination, and 
run similarly parallel in seven of the eight 
othcT traits. Annamese, the one “isolating” 
language of tlie eight, comes out extreme 
in neariy all indices: lowest seven times, 
highest once: il seems to stand at one end 
of the total range ol struc tural possibilities, 
F.skimo, on the contrary, .scores four max¬ 
ima and four minima in ten features, wliich 
suggests strong characterization in dilferent 
morphological directions. Bantu stands sec- 
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Olid in this regard. But the four Indo- 
Euro[)ean languages rate highest or lowest 
only twice in 20 times as against a c hance 
prohahility of 10 in 20. They thus seem 
generalized rather than sj>e(ialized in struc¬ 
ture. These samples show the interest whic h 
results from the method j^romise to have. 
I’he ccjnstruc tion of the indices and appli¬ 
cation of data to thc‘m can no dcuibt be 
im{)rovcd with more experience, but secern 
simple, practical, and inspire faith. Lin¬ 
guists, in virtue oi being [}erfectionists by 
profession, will j)resumably shake their 
heads and pic k (laws lor a lime. But it looks 
as if Greenberg has set iij) a milestcjue—and 
one of an interest to non-linguists com¬ 
parable to Whorf’s metalinguistic: essays 
but more ojien to jjroof. 

can TURK his iory 

A line of thought related to the Tbn- 
nic^s community-society distinction (Ge- 
meinsc haft versus Cic'sellschalt) began U) be 
worked on by Redfield as far l)ack as the 
7'epo/tlan days (trnitos and correclos) and 
was later (19*11-1917) developed by him 
into a folk-sophisticate and folk-urban 
])olaiity or continuum. In his 1953 volume, 
The Primitive World and Its Transforma¬ 
tions, he e]astic:i/es the idea by adding the 
peasant as a “luiman ty})e.” lire influence 
of Cliilde’s vast material and restated inter- 
prelalicms is evident in this increment. 
Perhaps also there was a reaction to Sjo- 
berg’s attempt (1952) to inject the not 
wholly apropos concept of a “feudar’ type. 
To Redfield (195.3, j). .31 and chapter 2) a 
peasantry is brought into existence by the 
city. Peasants are long-indigenous rural 
natives whose order of life takes important 
account of the city—eccjnomically, pcjliti- 
cally, and morally. They are part of a 
larger sc^ciety, religion, and state, use its 
money, are affec ted by its writing and law. 
7 he c:onc:ept of c course is old in common 
knowledge and in history, especially in 
long-settled stable rc*gions such as Europe 
and C3iina, but has bc'en rather outside the 
experience of most Americans, and our 
anthrojjologists and sociologists have tended 


not to think in terms of it.* Jn Europe, on 
the contrary, peasant “culture” (as distinct 
from econcmiy) has been called folk culture 
and folk lore; whereas to Americans “lolk” 
lends to denote the rural illiterate prole¬ 
tariat, or Mexican Indians, or sometimes 
our own Indians. I he concept of peasant 
is certainly needed in ;uiy wider com])ara- 
tive overview^ and is likely to stay with us. 

f)f genuine interest is a brief book now 
available in English translation, Fareieell 
to European History, 1948, by the histori¬ 
cally-minded socioiogist Alfred Weber, 
brother of Max. 7'he relation between the 
two is illustrated by Alfred reacting pro¬ 
ductively against the irritant of Spengler 
much as Max reacted to Marxian dextrine. 
Weber wrote this “sketch” during the clcxs- 
ing months of the collapse of Germany 
in 19*15. It is concerned largely with the 
“Nihilism” which he pictures as overtaking 
the West, with its focal point in Germany. 
It ends with a chapter on “Intimations of 
7Vanscendence in the Realms of the In¬ 
animate, Animate, and Spirit” written in 
a language of the past. Vet the intnxluction 
and first chapter present a vivic! view of 
Western Europe as a unique phenomenon 
in human history, with its extiaordinarily 
strong and varied dvnamism expressed in 
a rapid succession of economic and socio¬ 
political phases, and tensely charged with 
impulse's toward inner revolution or out¬ 
ward ex])losion. The changes sought in this 
culture were in idealistic: rather than ma¬ 
terial ends; no other ci\ili/ation, Weber 
finds, was “shot through with Absolutes” 
to the same degree as the Oc c idental, due 
to the flooding of the immature but vigen- 
ous pecjples of the West by both Ghristiaii- 
ity and developc'd classic: intellectualism. 
7'he “Homeric period” of Europe is set by 
Weber from 1000 to 1250. .After this there 
follow loosening and break-up of dogma, 
redogma t i za t ic^n, 11 ineteen th-cen tury con- 
suination, and desiruction. [udgments may 
vary about the main body of the book 
and about its value in comparison w'ith 

“.SomewlKil as in tin; polilioil sphere we are 
only incipient In aware of ttie real nrseinhiam 
of native higliMexican political tinils to the Old 
World city states, from Sinner to the Netherlands. 
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other inteipretations; hut the (onijKirativc 
tlelineaiion of Western rivili/ation in its 
youth has much originality. 

For a (lo/en, in (act twenty years now, 
Gordon Ghilde’s transrormalive inter[)reia- 
tion ot Old World pr(*-history as history, 
based eijually on vast (ontrol ol knowledge 
and extraordinary iutegiaiive ability, and 
riveted tighter in successive books, has dom¬ 
inated our thinking about some live mi! 
lennia ol the story ol man. 'Fhematic ally 
central have been his major revolutions, 
the Neolithic and the Iblian. I ackrrowl- 
edge as mm h personal iniluence as anyone. 
However, a do/err years are a long tinre lor 
an ideology as jnecisc* as this one to hold 
Hire hallenged sway. The fust indications 
ol challenge seenr at hand. 

For instance. Red field irr his just cited 
77/e Primitive IVurld and Its I'ransiorma- 
tioyis makes minor emeirdations on the rela¬ 
tive inrportairce of the two rewolutioirs 
(105,‘h p. d) and orr the iiitjial order of the 
Paleolithic: cornnrurrities (19.5.^, j). Id). Carle- 
torr (a)on’s The Story of Man, whose range 
is from the earliest men to 1951 and its out¬ 
looks, dilfers not at specilic points, but in 
atteni|)ling a rrew mold. It is in no serrse 
arriithetical - Childe is rnerniorred once-but 
it star Is from the sanre fac ts to c hart its owir 
course. It is a fresh, spcjiiianecnis, vivid 
retelling of the human story, original in 
choice of materials, a|ipioa(:h, and illustra¬ 
tions. It is more narrative than I.aUarre’s, 
but similar in fervor and versatililv of 
j)hrasing. 

Howells' Bach of History, 1951, written 
with the pleasing skill to which he has 
accusioined us, dejiar is less fronr the Cdiilde 
|)ailcrii, though it does iiic lude the surviv¬ 
ing ethnogiaj^hic primitives and native 
.\mcr ic:a. 

(;KNI RAl, lUKORV AND METHOD 

Bidrrey’s im|>ortant Theoretical Anthro¬ 
pology represents something of a reversion 
from the current anthrojrological trend, in 
that values are c:oirsidered primarily as 
categor ies with refererree to aesthetic, moral, 
and ideological norms, and that “irormalive 
science" is set up as something that "does 
make fc.)r absolute standards and is also 


t:onrpatible with frec*dom of iircjuiry aird 
cultural progress” (195.S, p. KSL?, summing 
up chapter M). Propositions like these are 
large and difficult, and I do not believe 
thev can be settled or evc'ii weighed wholly 
within anihn)j)ology. I sus|>c‘it that Bidney 
is enunciating them from the* framework 
ol })Inlosoj>hy from which he came as a 
welcome rcaruit to anthrojjology. He evi- 
clentlv sees c ultuial relativism as a irihilistic 
j^r incijrle and destruc tive near-illusion. 1 
admit that it can become so to the fearful 
arrd defeatist, to those without aesthetic 
sensitivity, or to the moralist who knows 
his norm. 1 doubt that relativism mitst be¬ 
come* rrihilistic irr its ellects. I abhor nega¬ 
tivism. and yet live with satisfac tiorr in a 
plural. Ilucluating. probing human world. 
I'hat is an irrdividual attitude; but I set 
it against Bidney’s attitude which seems to 
me at bottom ecjually j)ersonal, though he 
has leeirforced it with arguirrcrrt which 1 
am not enough trained jrhilosophically to 
rt‘fute with skill. 

1 do think if Bidney wants to coirvert 
anthropologists to the "absolutcr standards 
of irormalive sc ience," he will have to begin 
with more tolerance lor the relativistic 
view})oint that we have adjusted to, and 
Icii' the rich variety of the cultural and 
natural values we e\|)erience lurder it. Ger- 
tainly many of us would not know how to 
procc'ed with the anthropology which is 
our life work if we had to spend our lime 
hc*ncelorlh measuriirg how far the many 
iui})erlect values of the himran c:ulturc‘s we 
know fall shc^ri of an absolute rrorm. Per- 
ha])s, as lirst stej) toward a rapprochement, 
Ire can rephrase his jrortrayal of this norm 
in a manner less shocking to some of us. 

Another j/oiirt that Bidney touches on in 
his book is "creativity" (195^1, pp. M8, 177- 
178). It is evident that one meaning which 
this teiTii has is the discovery or achiever- 
nrent <;( new values. It is also clear that 
individuals as well as cultures and periods 
diller in kind as well as degree of their 
creativity; and that in concerning itself 
with values, arrthropolcjgy is also concern¬ 
ing itself with creativity. Bidney is aware 
of this, but he skirts the subject with ref¬ 
erences to freedcjin and iiuelligencc, hu- 
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manisin, voluntary eflort. In my Configura¬ 
tions, in usin^ genius as iny print ijxil index 
of (oniparaiive value achieveinents, 1 was 
certainly imjdying individual creaiivity, 
though, as I was concerned with historic 
profiles of cultures, I abstracted from the 
f)ers()nalities of the geniuses dealt with, I 
took h)r granted that they |) 0 ssessed enough 
force and freedom to exercise creativity, 
and I then used the |)roducts of this t ie- 
ativity as a measure of the t ultural growth 
or historical configuration of which they 
formed a part. It is therefore not because 
I wish to deny creativity that I raise the 
point of Avhat Bidney means with his use 
of the term. Along with it he speaks of 
huinatiism, personalistic approach, freedom 
and intelligence, determination of cultural 
destiny, until one wonders whether he is 
not excepting frc‘e creativity as something 
outside the realm of nature. Such a view 
was once traditional in the humanities, and 
is no doubt still often luaintained in spots 
in their iscilation. If there are anv anthro¬ 
pologists or other scientists that hold this 
])osition, they arc few. 1 think Bidney owes 
us an answer to the eptestion: Is his free 
humanistic creativity in nature or outside 
it? 

Ackerknccht has written an important 
pa])er “On the Ccjinparative Method” in 
the volume in honor of Wallis, Method 
and Perspecthte in Anthropology, 1954. lie 
]>oinis out how comparative anatomy un¬ 
derlay narwinism and made its swift de¬ 
cisive triumph jrossible, and how when for¬ 
mal anthrc^])ology was launched it availed 
itself of an analogous approach for culture, 
which continued uncjuesiioned until Boas’s 
lS9f) challenge. Ackerknecht holds that in 
modified form comparison has remained in 
use wherever the a|)proach was historically 
oriented -which is true; and he believes it 
will be revived increasingly. He also points 
out that the |)rc*-evf:»lutionary idea of prog¬ 
ress was well established in the cultural 
field before 1800, nearly a century before 
evolution broke through in biology. 

Since this ]3;issage was written. Spencer has 
reviewed liidncy’s hook in the Dtrtfinbei lOal 
numl)er of the /Itnnicati Autlnapologist, making 
much the .same jKiint. 


This fact suggests another: namely that 
through its Hellenic as well as Judaic: elo 
ment our Western civili/ation was long 
committed to a static w^orld view* and im- 
pcjscxl this on its science. Only the history 
of human beings and nations was allowed 
as unstable, though their changes consisted 
of accidentals and was mt*aningless as 
against the fixed master plan of the world. 
It w'as not until tlie later eighteenth cen¬ 
tury that the itnpiovement of telt'scopes 
allow'c*d astronc)my to bt^gin to become the 
historic al sc ience it is now', to be followed 
by geology and then biology, with universal 
human history being at lc‘asl envisaged and 
sketched about contemporaneously with 
the ri.se of histoiical astronomy. One need 
only review the status of total Occidental 
thc)ught and knowlcfdge by .5()-year peiiods 
since 1700 to realize that historicism in the 
wider .sense consistently has made gains and 
is still gaining. Its s})read and accumula¬ 
tions, while less showy than those of ex¬ 
perimental science, have been ccjually con¬ 
sistent and great. 

The early evolutionistic: anthropologists 
failed bexause they |)ossessed no analyzed 
and classified corpus of comparative knowd- 
edge of culture similar to that wdiich biol¬ 
ogy had accumulated ready for reinterpre¬ 
tation by 1859. It was this corpus that 
enabled biology rajridly to transform the 
generic: conce[)t of evolution into a solidly- 
firnted history of life. Withcnii counterpart 
of this, the “cla.ssic” anthropologists could 
only guess at over all formulae and try to 
su])}H)rt them wdth partisanly selected evi¬ 
dence. Rr>bert Spencer in the same 1951 
volume as Ac kerknecht discusses “The Hu¬ 
manities in (ailtural Anthropology,” fol¬ 
lowing farther Ruth Benedict’s }>residential 
address of 1917 and a ])a.ssage in Kvans- 
Pritchard’s Social Anthropology, 1951. 
.S[)enccr accepts the Benedict contention 
that, point for point, problems discu.ssed 
in the Jnimanities are closer to those in 
anthroj)ology than are most investigations 
in social science. 'This is precisely the posi¬ 
tion elaborated—from another premise- 
farther on in the present essay (p. 307). 
Other points of corred^oration or extension 
of Spencer’s position can be found cm 
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pp. 282 28:< oi my “Siinim.iry” it) thr 
volume. 

V.\l I’KS 

The sul)ict:l t)f values is one that has 
been tonsciously fated in aiuhroj)f)lo£’y in 
the last ten years, and intreasingly so. 
X'alues were long regarded as unstienlifit 
and as inijjroper to inirodute inio sticiuifir 
(ontexi. Artual referent e of ( t>urse was 
mainly to value jiulgmenis; that is, ratings 
of values as better oi wotse. Ciradually it 
dawned on anthropologists that we were 
actually tlestrit)ing, defining, and analy/ing 
out charat teristic values in everv broader 
oi integrative jiitture of a tuliure-in every 
ethnograpfiic actount that was more than 
an atomistic enumeration. Cultural con¬ 
tent. T saitl in lOlfi, falls init) [patterns as 
regulai itif!s of form and style and signifi¬ 
cance, and it embodies values which m.'i\ 
be formulatetl or felt by the sot iety, and 
which it is part t)l our business as anthro- 
polt)gist.s to tharatteri/e anil define.* This 
was stated not programmatically but as 
descriptive of esiaf)lishetl j>rattite in his¬ 
tory as well as anthro[)ology. I'lit^ one re¬ 
strict it)n sj)ecifietl was that recognition of 
values must be physiognomit anti com|)ara- 
live, not ethnotentriiall) normative. These 
ditta made no |).irtitular stir but aroused 
no particular comradit tion. 

In short, anthropologists have long recog¬ 
nized that there are cultural values and 
have occasionallv referreil to them more or 
less specifically, mostly witliout examining 
the concept abstractly. Kntleavors to deal 
deliberately both with jxuticular values 
and with a theoretic lormulation of values 
in general have characteri/ed the last dec- 
aile anti especially (juintjuennium. 

The largest lorwaitl lunge was the estab- 
lishmemt in 1019 at Ilarvartl University of 
a six-year program for “Uomparative Stud¬ 
ies of Values in five Cultures” by tlie 
Laboratory of Social Relations. The five 
cultures are tepresented by Zuhi. Navaho, 
Spanish-American, Motinon, anti Texan 
communities in the "Rimrotk” area of New 

Slightly condensed from 77/e Xnturc of Culturr 
(1952). No'. II, pp. 101-lOf). 


.Mexico. Tfie instigating spirit was Kluck- 
holm's; the field workers, associates, coordi¬ 
nators, and other j)articipants havt* been 
numerous and, besides members of the 
four groups in the Department of Social 
Relations, Jiave intiudetl philosophers, 
econt)mists. political scientists, mnsitt)lt)- 
gists, etc. Monographs anti artitles have 
becMi issued since 1951; several largt'-scale 
oiu‘s are nt)Av in prottfs anti should be is 
Slic'd before the present lines appear. It 
will be a year or two more befort* the finil- 
ings as a whole are available* anil the le 
suits a])praisal)le jnesumably by the* next 
issue ol this Ycdi booh. 'The activity has 
l>een concerted anil great; it has aheadv 
drawn the subjet t out from its long limbo. 

I heoielit alIv. the liasit paper is Klut k 
holm's 'Aalues ami \alue-()rieniations 
. . 1951, subtitled “An l.xploralion in 

Definition and (ilassificalion.” Klutkhohn 
tlefines valutrs as come|)tions of desirables. 
The com ejiiions may be explicit or im- 
jilicit, charat tei istic of indiviilnals tn of 
groups. 'The tit'sirables influence selection 
from .tvailabU* modt's, means, and ends of 
action. X’alues are abstracted not Irom neu¬ 
rological properties but from behavitiral 
events, verbal anti non-verbal. Ihey ait* 
consistently connetted with appro\'als and 
disa|)provals. X’alue toncejits, being jiointetl 
at desirables, are emaiii ipatecl from im- 
metliate j)h\siologit;al stresses and from 
ejihemeral, merely spetifit situations. 

Verbali/ability is said to be a necessary 
lest of value. .Accordingly, instinctual lie- 
havior and nc;eds, being below the level of 
abstraction, are not jiart of the* realm of 
value. 

X'alucrs are mostly cultural j)roducts, but 
they are given private interpretations. In 
fact, idiosynt ratic values account for 
changes in grou|) values. In cultural sys¬ 
tems. values give consistence and tongru- 
ence; in pcrsonalilic's, dependability and 
regularity. Above all, they add a nc^cessary 
element of predictability to social life. 
Value's always have an affective as well as 
cognitive dimension; wish and appraisal 
are united in them. 

Kluckhohn then proceeds toward a classi- 
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ficjilion (jf values by their dimensions as 
^V>lIow^s: 

Modality: positive, negative. 

Cf)ntcnt: aesthetic, eognative, moral. 

Intent: inode, instrumental, goal. 

Generality: specific (including role), the¬ 
matic. 

Intensity or Incidence: categorical, preferen¬ 
tial, hypothetical (Utopian traditionalistic); cen¬ 
tral, periphcTal; dominant, variant, deviant. 

Explicitness: explicit, implicit. 

Extent: idiosyncratic, personal (private*), 

group, universal. 

Organi/ation: isolaicxl. integratcxl. 

Finally Kliitkhohn reviews the relation 
of values to attitudes, motivation, cathexis, 
needs, goals, accpiired drives, utility, func¬ 
tions, sanctions, ideals, belief, and ideology. 

It is obvious that we have here the no 
table groundwork for a .systematic theory of 
values and a segregation and sharpening of 
(he ton((*j>tual tools for their empirical 
study. 

It I dissent, it is at one particular point 
only .so that I may not lie thought to assent 
now where I have differed fiefore: in regard 
to universal values. I believe the proba- 
liility is high that there are universal hu¬ 
man values: I distrust the motivation of 
seeking tfiem; I do not believe they can 
be estaldished by random enumeration. 
Witness the haphazard and tattered list 
conijiiled by so sliarp a mind as Linton’s 
in his posthumous paper of 1951. What we 
need is an apjuoach that is conceptually 
more adc’tjuate. 

AnothcT and distinct facet of the interest 
in value’s was first worked out by the sociol¬ 
ogists Alfred W^eber (1920, already men¬ 
tioned above), Maciver (19^11, jip. 225-2-16; 
1912, pp. 272-28«). Merton (19.16). This 
was the irijiartite segmentation, by Weber, 
of the sociocultural stream of phenomena 
into non-cumulative “cultural movement,” 
accumulative “civilizational'’ process, and 
“social" proc(\ss. Merton distinguished the 
two former ingredients as subjective and 
objec live; Maciver, as social ends and social 
meatis. Subscxjuently, Maciver recogni/ed 
three “orders": the cultural, technological, 
and soc ial. I'his is clc^se tc^ Weber's formu¬ 
lation, except that Weber includes eco¬ 


nomic-political activity in his social ])rocc:ss, 
and science in his civilizational. whereas 
Maciver is inclined to transfer economics 
and politics to his “technological" ordc?r, 
but fails to place science in it.' Kroeber 
(1952, pp. 152 166) subsccpiently suggested 
renaming the first two segments “value cul¬ 
ture" and “reality culture,"—to which “so¬ 
cial c:ulture" would correspond for the 
third segment when the af)])roach was pri¬ 
marily cultural, or “society" or “social 
action" when the weighting rather was 
sociological. Me inclines to .separate ])ure 
science frcmi technology and place it at 
Ic^ast partly in the value .segment on the 
operational ground that historically science 
has generally behaved like jihilosophy, re¬ 
ligion, and the arts in developing in inter¬ 
mittent spurts. He was non-committal on 
the question of assignment of economic 
atid political behavior, wliere Weber and 
Maciver differed. He would now tend to 
see political structure and function as an 
extension of social, but on the other hand 
to c:onstrue economic ac tivities as predomi¬ 
nantly in the reality angle, again on the 
operational ground that wealth lends to 
accumulate through history—though sub¬ 
sistence economy tends to go on repetitively 
like society. Moreover he has jminted out 
that actually it is not so much a matter 
of segments intc^ which the total range of 
culture can be subdivided as of positions 
on a three-cornered scale. He cites a con¬ 
tinuum from technology to science to phi- 
Io.sophy to religion to the arts and back to 
aspec ts of technology. 

Sorokin (1917, p. 317; 1950, p. 197) 
touched the problem tangentially in his 
classification of culture into “pure systems" 
and “mixed or derivative" ones. His pure 
systems number six; language, science, phi¬ 
losophy, religion, fine arts, ethics. It is ob¬ 
vious that the last five all relate to or 
contain values, just as they are all idt‘o- 
logical. Technology, econenny, and politics 
Sorokin includes among his “mixed or de- 

The cilcl Coolt’v and Park dirlunoniy <»t “moral 
order'* and “Icchnicul or<k*r’’ rcferifd perhiips nion* 
to two kinds of societies than to two kinds f)l cul¬ 
ture, but Rcxlfu'ld (ly.'j.l, pp. 20-22) lias bnuiglit it 
into appropriate relation to his [)rimilive folk and 
urban-civilized distinction discussed above. 
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rivative” systems. He does not recognize a 
“social” system within culiure because' he 
has previously separated the societal Irom 
the cultural asjject of the sociocultural 
world. 

rhurnwald (1^)50, pj). ‘^8, 101, 107) had 
construed technological ‘‘civilization” as 
an irreversible accumulative piocess with 
which “culture” operates as a means: cul¬ 
ture is defined enumeratively but without 
explicit reference to values. 

riiese distinctions are likely to be lol 
lowed further in the next lew yc'ars. As of 
the turn of 10a 1, thev are bc'ginning to 
appear in program titles. Their main con¬ 
cern is not so much the tojjologic al classi¬ 
fication of culture by ap|)lication of f)b\i- 
ous cotnmon sense, as it is to advance its 
qualitative analysis. It is something to real¬ 
ize that values are not unifoiiuly dilfused 
through culture btit concentrated in some 
cjf its ac’ti\ities. The same is true* as regards 
the quality of acc uuiulativeness, whic h is 
now visible as a variable within culture 
rather than a constant c riterion distinguish¬ 
ing all cultural from all organic evolution. 
J'his area of thought thus is one in which 
several important concepts intersect: val¬ 
ues, acc umulaticm, ptogress, cultural repeti¬ 
tion ol parallelism, and the role of culture 
in evolution. Jf in addition to classification 
of any of these concejns. theie results a 
more meaningful classification oi the areas 
or segments of culture—langmige for in¬ 
stance still is not fitted in with the rest 
very satisfactorily—that would fie so much 
additional profit. Moreover, the jiroblem 
can fie attacked both historically and dy¬ 
namic analvtic ally, which is not true of all 
fields of anthropology. Finally, the subject 
is essentially interdiscijilinary. It was soci¬ 
ology that rc‘ally broke the way, but com¬ 
parative and culture history will undoubt¬ 
edly be (.Hjually interc'sted. 

( t'lTURI AM) PFRSONAl.ITY 

We have at last a systematic, eclectic, and 
well rounded book on c ulture and person¬ 
ality—John ITonigmann’s 1954 volume cif 
tfiat title. It will make relatively easy the 
teaching of cejurses in the held, fust the 


biblicjgraphy of 500 titles will help. Jt is 
fine to have available a balanci'd summary. 

At the same time, the very fact of the 
condensation of the total subject matter 
into the range of a text-book makes evident 
certain limitations of field which have not 
yet been transcended, and which obtrude 
more nakedly than in a collection of forty 
or fifty papers by specialists such as the 
l)asic assemblage by Kluckhohn and Mur- 
r:jv. Honigniann defines as he goes along: 
such as, community versus society, and 
ad.apiive survival versus adjustment. But a 
statement like “Suicide is a means of over¬ 
coming perplexing ])rof>lems and anxieties: 
it reducc's a variety of tensions, but in doing 
so it also kills the person.” manifc'sts a 
cpiaint naivete lacking in the original pas¬ 
sage in Kluckhohn and Muriay that suicide 
is more oi lc‘ss explained by having an ad¬ 
just i\e though not an adaptive survival 
value. 

Kluckhohn and Muiray named their 
famous antfiology PiRSONAi.n v In Nature, 
Sixiriy, and (Inlturc. llonigmann begins 
his book witli this sentence: “ Fhe student 
ol culture and ]>crrsonality studies what hap¬ 
pens to peisonality by virtue of an incli 
viduars mcmibcMship in enduring grou[>s 
whose members follow socially stanclaiclized 
ways of acting, thinking, and feeling.” In 
other words, the subject matter l\ pcr.snn- 
ality in such and such situation. Now if 
per.soiiality falls j)rim;uily into some one* 
division of scicaicc*. it falls into ])SYchology 
rather than into physiology, anihroj)ology, 
or sociology. A possible alternative would 
be to assert that personality docs not fall 
into any one territory but is wholly a cross- 
ro:ids or tiansfer jioini between anthro- 
jK)logy% psychology, sociology, and possibly 
still other scientific sidqects. However this 
extreme ))C)sition has not been outrightly 
maintained, so far as I know. We return, 
accoiclingly, to the definition of “culture 
and personality” as being the study of the 
psychological topic of j)ersonality not in 
abstraction but under certain conditions of 
social and cultural influence. 

Honigmann goes on: “In the main, henv- 
ever. culture and personality remains largely 
a pursuit of cultural anthropologists who 
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arc ianiiliar with psyc hrjiogical methods and 
|)nn(;if)les.’' This (hararlcri/atioii seems fair 
factually and woidd j)resuma])ly he acf epted 
by most of those familiar with the subject. 
In sliort, the field is the study of a psycho¬ 
logical subject maiidy by anthropological 
specialists more or less familiar with psy¬ 
chology. This finding is sujjported by the 
ratio of anihrojK)logical to psychological 
authors and titles in Honigmann’s bibliog- 
raf)hy: .58 to 42, with scxiology barely oik‘- 
tltird as numerous as anthropologv. 

It is evident from Honigmann’s volume 
that what culture and j)c*rsonality pre-emi¬ 
nently yet lac ks is a large corpus of roller 
ing informational fact. Hut T do not sense 
that there exists within the subject much 
feeling that there is need for such a corpus, 
l.ac li investigator picks his problem and 
field independcmtly, hojiing to make an 
experiment oi' discovery that will be cru¬ 
cial. Suc h a result can indeed sometimes be 
ac hieverd in a developed sc ience like jiliysics 
or chemistry oi genetics—just because of 
the coherent body of knowledge and system 
of interpretation already established. The 
betting will be that only one of a thousand 
incpiiricvs w ill produce anything levolution- 
ary of (ialilean scc>pe; hut also that nine 
hundred of a thousand w'ill produce some¬ 
thing-inimite, modest, or considerable -that 
w ill be of sigiiificaiue just because it ti(*s up 
with a going system and extends or inocli- 
lic‘s it. Cailture and personality studies are 
being pursuc'd with intensity and devotion, 
but one fc'els that they are popjiing off in 
diverse and unaccduntable directions much 
like a string of fire-crac kers. One incpiirer 
is interested in tensions, another in Ror- 
schachs, another wants to exjierimcni on 
frustration; but in effect, each starts off on 
his own except when a string of them go 
in for an exaggerated fad like toilet train¬ 
ing. I am certainly not an active participant 
in the field; but, simply on the basis c^f 
ex|)erienc:e in related one.s, I feel that one 
might plan an overall attack lliat would 
be more effective, l-et me suggest. 

(ailture is one component of the c ultiire- 
and'personality field, and most of w'hat we 
know' of human c ulture has b(*en organized 
by classifications on a spatial basis. The 


characteristic s of the native cultures of areas 
like the American Southwest, Notthw-est. 
Plains, and Mexico are w'C’ll recognized, 
and it w'ould be a relatively economical 
and presumably productive procedure to 
define systematically the corresponding 
ethoses or modal personalities, fioiii which 
as a body of systematized findings it would 
be profitable to take ofi both to more ex¬ 
tended comparisons and to futther “test¬ 
ing” of jirinciples revealed. In fac t, a begin¬ 
ning had been made in this very direction 
by Bencxlict in her first compari.soii of 
Pueblo and Plains as “Apollonian” and 
“Dionysian” respectively, although by 1931 
in Patirnis f>ij Culture she had narrow'c^cl 
her aj>proach, in the direction of highlight¬ 
ing .sharper contrasts, by focusing on the 
selected single tribes of Zuhi and Kwakiutl. 
However, Deveieux (1951) as Honigmann 
jioinis out, has emphasized a “Plains area 
ethos” which embodies and historically 
underlies the ethexs of any one Plains tribe. 
Honigmann himself recogniz<^s that a “rela¬ 
tively homogeneous })ersc>nality” can be 
discerned throughout the subarctic conif¬ 
erous forest belt of native America—in fact 
the names of (Joojier, Landes, and Saindon 
can be added from his own text tc> those 
of Harnouw, (Caudill, Hallowell, and him¬ 
self whom he cites as cemtributors to this 
finding. But why then not match this dis¬ 
cernment against that of an ethos of the 
Plains, c^r of the agricultural woodland 
which contains ethnic relatives of the Cree, 
Cdiij>pew'a, and Naskapi of the subarctic? 
Or above all against the ethos of the ad- 
jac:ent Kskimcj w'hc^ contrast so vividly to 
ethnolc^gist and layman? With the per.s|>ec- 
live derivable from characterizations of two 
or more such ethoses, it wc^uld then be 
possible to go on to lc3ok for definite corre¬ 
lations with environment, food supply, 
population density, settlement jnittern. Not 
that any of these would ]>resumably turn 
out to be the sole or even the predominant 
cause of the differing ethoses, but they 
might w’^ell be contributing factors and 
thus put us in the w'ay of having in hand 
not cjiily descrij)tions but reliable partial 
explanations. 

While tc‘aching a graduate course at 
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Coliniibia I'niversity icw years ago, I 
(omjjaretl the ethoses of eight tribes in¬ 
habiting a eontiniioiis arc of more than a 
thousaiui miles—Vuki, Vokiits, Mo¬ 
have, \VaIaj)ai, Navaho, Zuhi, and Arapaho 
—for all of which there are adeejuate ethno- 
gia})hic: data and with all of which 1 had 
hacl ]>crsoiial contact (least with the Nav¬ 
aho). It became evident that an unpro¬ 
ductive habitat, which enforced nearly con¬ 
stant but scattering focid ejuest, tended 
strongly to be accompaiiicxl by mc'ager and 
unclillc*reniiatcd institutions as well as per¬ 
sonalities. Hut where there was a chance 
of surj)lus food, or high-value food .secured 
ra])idly, institutional life developed, with¬ 
out ser ious setback even in the face of oc- 
casicmal famines, "rhus the c ulture acliievc'd 
a degree of r ichness and spec iali/ation, and 
with thc'se the reineseTiiative personality 
also became specialized as well as, above 
all, definite. It seems c:lear that ^ tirok, 
Mohave, Zuni, Arajraho personalities are 
abcjut as clillerentiaied from one another 
as are the cultures, and that while their 
“hues" are distinctive, they rc^ughly agree 
iir the measure of their “colorfulness” or 
saturation a-* agaiirst the drab personality 
of the poor W^dapai scattered cjver their 
desert in which they ne\er starved, yet 
could never forge ahead. All this perhaps 
was expec table, but it was satisfying to see 
the |)eisorrality formulations consistently 
falling irrtcj patterns correlative with the 
krrown ethrrography and ecc^logy. 

In fact, rny orally presented findings 
seemed in corrcorcl with the famous ones 
of Herredict, except that I chexse nry ma¬ 
terial lor geographical continuity and near- 
con tigu it y, whereas she spaced hers widely 
to attain striking contrast. She was justified 
in this because twenty years ago it was still 
irnportarrt to impress a belated or sluggish 
world with the fart of variety cjf patterning 
ol culture and of personality. But that 
principle is rrow lorrg established and ac¬ 
cepted; the preserrt n(?ed is lor a steady, 
step-by-step extensicjn cif observations over 
geographically (or historically) coherent 
areas. 

“.National (iharac tt‘r," by Inkeles and 
Levinsorr (11)51) is a formal theoretical and 


methodologic:al review, who.se intriitsic inr- 
jKirtance is enhanced by a judicial cpiality 
due to the an theirs being a sociologist 
and a clinical psychologist. 'They ecjuate 
trational clraracter with the “structure" 
of irrodal personality, and insist that 
the latter be formulated from psycho¬ 
logical study of an adecpiate sample of per¬ 
sons studied individually; which in general 
has not been the case, its |>lac'e having freerr 
taken by |)sychological arralysis of “collec¬ 
tive policies aird products" (which appar¬ 
ently mc*ans .sociocultural nrariifestations). 
I'he cfiaracteri/iiig featirres are enduring 
j)erscmality features—high level abstractions 
of gerreric dispositions in adults. National 
character cainrot be ecpiaied with culture, 
and must be defined as a determinant 
ratirer tliari a form of behavior. Mead’s aj)- 
proach is definc‘d as j)sycho( ultinal, that is, 
sup|.K)rt(Hl mainly by non-irulividuali/ed, 
collec tive facts of culture; as was Beru.‘dict's 
to air even greater degree. 

It is evidetrl that national character is 
here reviewed as a spec ifically psyc hologic al 
problem. It is therefore dependent on a 
theory of jrersonality. Such a theory, frow- 
ever, psychology still lacks, exccjrt for psy¬ 
choanalysis; and irsychoanalysis remains 
selective and partial in its coverage, besides 
being even today stubbornly resisted among 
large contingents in psychology. M'o which 
1 w’c^uld add that tliere is no pcrTCptible 
rusli of |)sychologists to .secure studies of 
representative .samples of individuals from 
a representative number of nations or 
c ultures. 

.\nthroj)oI(jgists of course jjo.ssess even 
less personality theory of their cjwn, and 
have accordingly loo often tended to cjper- 
ate with discaetc fragments cjf psychoa¬ 
nalysis that were easily broken off from the 
whole and easily operated with, and at the 
same lime held out hope of large, easy 
rewTirds, as long as one assumed that 
adult c hai acter might be largely determined 
by childhood experienc:es like swaddling, 
weaning, aird toilet trairring. On the other 
side, when anthropcjlogisis feel impelled 
themselves to secure the psychological test 
.samples that they are interc?steel in but 
fxsycholcjgists are not getting, they protec- 
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lively l;ill back on icdiniqucs s|>erializecl 
enough lo look (ool prool. My (uiKiainental 
(lilicisin vvoiilcl be not tliat Rorschadis 
or cxj>lanations from swaddling are neces¬ 
sarily untrue or wrong, but that at l>est 
they can give insights into (.)nly limited and 
free-floating patches of the total area of 
phenomena. 

In view of the foregoing, perhaps the 
best thing we anthropologists can do is to 
consc iously limit our efforts to “psychociil- 
turaT’ studies of Mead's type. Not only has 
she led in initiating these, but she has piled 
up an impressive mass of observations and 
formula I ions on halt a dozen (ultures— 
much the laigest l)ody of data we possess, 
sometimes l icfdy evidenced and always per- 
ce])tive. If only she w'ould refrain from 
f)ushing on beyond to where we cannot 
defend her! 

One constructive suggestion may l»e in 
order. LaBarre (1!M5, 1916) has contrasted 
Chinese and [a])anese character as differing 
consistently in rcsj)cctive slackness and 
tension, in sj)ite of one culture being 
mainly derived from the cjther and ])rob- 
ably the bulk of their content being tlie 
same. He also uses other terms like orality 
and anality, but I pass thc?se over as being 
exj)lanatc)ry more than descriptive. Now^ 
degree of tension is one of a .series of 
j)olarities which ]akobsc:)n and associated 
modern linguists have recently .set up as a 
frame within wdiich to define the variety 
of plioneiTies of human language—the oilier 
being duration, volume, tonality, voicing, 
etc. rhe })ossible character axes or “dimen¬ 
sions” of course mostly would be cpiite 
different for personality than from those of 
speech, but, for de.scriptive and organizing 
purposes, inight not a .series of them be 
useful? I think for instance of polar cjuali- 
ties like order and organizatic^n, or cleanli¬ 
ness and finish (both of which might prove 
to bracket w'ith tension, or again might 
not); or competition; or retractility; time- 
mindedness; verbalization; and so fortli. 
This suggestion rests on the assumption 
that organized, analytic description ordi¬ 
narily must precede causal-functional de¬ 
termination, and that we have had a pre¬ 
mature excess of attempts at the latter in 
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this and relatc?d fields of psychic and cul¬ 
tural inter impingemcmi. 

socaAi. scai Nca- im i ta Nca:s 

Tw'o rcrcent general books by |. S. Slotkin 
deserve comment, ])artly because it is not 
too overtly patent of what thc^ are syinp 
tomatic. 'They are Social Anthropf^logy, 
Hl.'iO, and Pcrsoyiality Development, 19r>2. 
The latter is an endeavor at a systematic 
theory of personality dc‘veloj.)ment, with 
emphasis on the social and cultural factors 
involved. A natural cpiestion is why an 
anthropologist should want to write sys¬ 
tematically on personality while there are 
thousanefs of psychologists around. A nat¬ 
ural answer would be the already discussed 
statement by Honigmann that in the field 
of culture and personality one studies wdiat 
happens to personality viewed societally. 
The two aims certainly are close together; 
just as the two authors are of the same age 
group and presumably similar intellectual 
bent and antecedenis. 

Slotkin's Social Ajithrnpology is more 
completely novel in American anthropol¬ 
ogy. The subtitle is 77/c Science of Ilurnan 
Society and Culture. It is a remarkable 
book in the precise definition of its aim, 
method, and technicpie, and in the c:ori- 
sistent rigor with which the.se arc adhered 
lo. It has evok(?cl little reaction from our 
professic^m. The one print:i})al review’—by an 
approximate age-mate—handlc*d the book 
roughly. The private comments 1 have 
heard were unsympathetic. Older aniliro 
pologisls have generally ignored it. I'hey 
are busy with work they have develc^ipcd 
for themselves and which the book mostly 
ignores, so they have reciprocated. Yet any 
book .so thoroughly different as this is from 
the usual general work on anthropologv, 
and so com})etenily carried out, challenges 
attention. It may be a sterile deviation, or 
it may be a fertile seed. 

As nearly as I can make out, Slotkin is a 
system-maker and a deduciivist. He begins 
w’ith propositions and he works down from 
the most general to the more and more par¬ 
ticular. Last come the concrete illustra¬ 
tions. These are literally only exemplifica- 
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of general jnopositions. Therefore 
ihey never ('onsiitiite an extended and 
coherent body of fact, but are torn out of 
their context ol occurrence so as to widen 
their illustrative range by contrast. Thc‘y 
are selected with much originality for their 
vividness, and many of them are exceed- 
inglv interesting, apart from the point they 
illustrate. Hut they are always marshalled 
toward an objective, like ranks of privates 
that are there to make (ien. Principle win 
a campaign. I'o be sure, this was also the 
method of Hoas in many of his “theo¬ 
retical” papers and passage's. Hut Hoas 
made particular theoretical points; he 
never wove a larger theoretical svstem. 
I'his has of late been charged against him 
as a defect; but it may have been part of 
his strength. Certainly he himself would 
have leli that with a wide embracing, clcrse- 
knii system he would have imjjaired his 
integrity as a scientist. Skotkin evidently 
believes that the most important thing he 
has to present is his theoretical system, else 
he would not piotrude it so. His ])reface 
says that he is cjjlering “a .systematic: intro¬ 
duction to .scjcial anthropology,” which 
hitherto has mainly “develojied as an em 
pirical and comj^arative stuclv.” The book 
“iric hides a systematic: body of . . . funda¬ 
mental theoiy concerning the nature and 
elfec ts of human .society and culture.” riie 
“pro|.)ositions” he makes are then “demon¬ 
strated” by comparative data. “Concepts 
are analy/ed and defined as rigorouslv as 
possible.” 

Here is a sample of the procedure. (Uiap- 
ter 9 is on the Esthetic World Vhew as 
differentiated from the Naturalistic, Super- 
naturalistic:, and Mystical World Views. Tt 
b(?gins; “Esiheticism is the environmental 
approach which achieves adjustment by 
finding situations to which one’s rcspcuises 
are theniselvos satisfying, i.e., are an end 
in themselves rather than a means.” Play 
is “the esthetic practices oi a .society which 
embrace customarily and intrinsically sati.s- 
fying behavior”; art, those juaciices through 
whic h .soc iety “c hangc's parts of the environ¬ 
ment into the kinds of situations which 
elicit intrinsically satisfying respon.ses.” 
Representational art (condensed from p|). 


287 298) “(a) harmoni/es the universe . . . 
(b) socializes the univer.se . . . (c) acts as a 
social control . . . (d) strengthens grouj) 

solidarity . . . (e) enriches the observer’s 
perception . . . (f) may provide a certain 
amount of wish fulfillment.” 'Ehese c ita¬ 
tions fairly illustrate the type and frame¬ 
work of Slotkin's jiroccdure. 

It is evident how drastically different this 
procedure* is frcmi that hitherto jirevalent 
in general, theoretical, or text books of 
anthropology. I’he aim is a wholly theo¬ 
retical system, built up bv formal definition 
and refU'c'tion on common knowledge, car¬ 
ried through deductively, and with data 
admitted only as exemplary illustration of 
general y)ropositions. I do not know how 
far manuals of physics may have served as 
a conscicnis or tin con.sc ions model for Slot- 
kin’s pre.sentation. Hut, if so, it is a mis 
application, since, however physics may be 
represented to the beginning student as a 
finished product, jihysics has come into 
existence through a vast body of highly 
tec hnical, non-com mon-sense knowledge; 
and while it has attainc'cl to many rigoious 
definitions, it did not begin with them. 
Peihaj.)s Slotkin’s motivation is not imita¬ 
tion of physics, but is essentially an urge 
low.'iicl dialectic, toward logical construc¬ 
tion, and toward conceptual systematizing 
as such. 

Let me be clear: J am not attac king Slot- 
kin’s system. So far as 1 can see it is .sound, 
and ! know I could not evolve a bettei 
one. nor probably even ]>ropo.se an ecpially 
coherent one. I am pointing out how 
wholly different it is from previous anthro- 
pcilogical j>re.sentat ions. Sinc e the beginning, 
antlnopologisis have bc.*en either empiric:al, 
working slowly point by point toward 
generalizations, or they have been jKirticu- 
laiiy speculative for particul.ir hypothe.sc^s. 
With Slotkin we are even in a new atmos- 
}>heic c)f language: “environmental,” “aj3- 
j>roach.” “achieve,” “adjustment,” “situa- 
tiejns,” “responses,” “jjiac tices,” “behavior,” 
“elic it,” “.satisfying”—it is in suc h j)ale gray, 
cleper.sc.»nali/ecl words that the findings are 
deliberately c lothed. Life and color remain 
only in the cjuoted excerjits which luimbly 
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serve to validate the propositions that make 
the system. 

What is it that we have here? Has Slotkin 
made the first stal) at presenting anthro¬ 
pology in more scientific iorm than the rest 
of us? Or has an obsessive urge toward sys¬ 
tem at all cost driven him to manufacture 
a largely verbal one before anthropological 
knowledge and thinking are ready for thor¬ 
ough abstract systemati/ation? I will not 
presume to give the answer since I am 
aware of partiality for the concrete and 
pluralistic tradition which I have grown 
up in and love. Hut the cjuestion is im¬ 
portant and not to l)e dismissed loo ofl- 
handedly. Quite likely both kinds of answer 
are jjartly true. The future will tell. Hut 
what we can see fairly clearly now, as of 
19.^)I. is a trend of which SlotkiiTs book is 
symj)toinatic. This trend J shall now try to 
analy/e and characterize. 

Kssentially it means the entry into an 
thropology of an overtly “social science" 
orientation. This entry was imperceptibly 
gradual at first, and thus is difficult to date 
exactly: l>tn its influence is rc'ccjgni/able in 
the rise of acculturation as a subject of 
inlerc'st, of culture aiid personality, of ap¬ 
plied anthropology. Slotkin is trying to 
oigani/e a formal anthrojKilc^gical theory 
corres|jondirig to ectmomic, sociological, 
and psycfiological fcmnal theory. The older 
anthro])ology saw some broad j^roblcMns and 
tnade generalizations—I'ylor alone would 
(‘sial)lish that. Hut it contained also a strong 
sensory, aestfietic, and experiential interest. 
It liked artifacts and it established mu¬ 
seums; it was interested in the land and 
scenes in which peoples functioned; it liked 
to ex|)erience -at first vicariously and then 
in the flesh -how these pecjples looked and 
behaved and what they had to say. It was 
|)art natural history in character, |)art hu- 
manitic's; but the fiumanitit*s-like ingredi¬ 
ent was non-nen'mative, comparative, and 
broad-ranging instead of intensely jiarticu- 
laristic. and therefore somewhat more prone 
than most humanists were to generalize*, 
though its generalizations mostly remained 
fairly humble, ste[> by-ste]), “low-level." 

Anthropology was often resj)ectc*d in its 
early days, but it was alscj a “cpieer" pursuit 


mainly of odd things. It was only slowly 
introduced into ina.ss education, and the 
colleges had difficulty fitting it into a cur¬ 
ricular compartment. They finally settled 
pretty generally on cla.ssing it as a social 
science; almost inevitably so where sociol 
ogy w-as already well established with the 
collegiate public, so that it w^as administra¬ 
tively convenient to add aiuhro|)cjlogy as 
an annex. Heing easily the most pictur- 
C'.scjue, concrete, and least formalized of the 
social sciences, anlhro])ology exercised an 
appeal on many social science students, 
and some of these even came over into it. 
Hilt they usually c:ainc with social science 
antecedents and interc*sts in place of the 
natural history or humanistic on(‘s that 
had bc*en customary among the earlier 
anthropologists. 

I'he enlorccxl assoc iation with soc iologists 
over most the central area of the United 
States further acc iistonued both anthropo¬ 
logical teachers and students to an imper¬ 
sonal, non-facc-to-face approach, to dealing 
with familiar rather than remote or unusual 
experience, to formalism and order, to defi¬ 
nition, to seeking abstractness as an end in 
itself, to worrying about cpiantification and 
its validation, to being “socially conscious." 
P.sychology, starting just as far from social 
science as had we, esc aped from philcys()])hv 
to throw itself into cx|)crimental .science, 
then underwent the shock of Freudianism, 
and entered the social science fold at least 
half willingly. T’here. reciprocal inlluence 
with anthropology .seems to have been what 
largely generated culture and personality 
as a subjc'ct. 

In short, a considerable |>art of the 
present-day pojnilation of American an¬ 
thropologists has antecedents and generic: 
orientation pretty drastically different frotii 
the remainder as well as from the whole 
anthropological population of thirty or 
forty years ago. Slotkin’s book expresses in 
the most extreme form the attitudes and 
interests of the growing minority. It is 
alscj no mere accident of idiosyncracy that 
his second hook, on personality develop¬ 
ment, is essentially outright psyrhc^logv. 
Nor is it accident that Ilonigmann’s hook 
is basically about what happens to per- 
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sonality under culture, and that even its 
style and manner—the formal abstractness, 
muting of vividness, and the rest—are simi¬ 
lar even though perhaps less extreme than 
in Slotkin. 

With two intellecdial ancestries and 
motivations now represented among an- 
throj)ologisls, we arc de facto having two 
streams of thought flowing. This is per¬ 
haps the major development in anthropo¬ 
logical thought of the })ast generation, and 
it seems to me by now to be i neon trover fible. 

What lies ahead? Prediction in matters 
like this is uncertain, and in a sense sterile, 
even if the fuiuie hap|)ens to vindicate it. 
It is more important to reali/e to the full 
what the foices at work aie and how they 
are impinging. If thus we push our exami¬ 
nation farther, it betcjines evident that the 
several strains in the older, natural histoiy- 
hurnanistic kind of anthTO|)ology, diverse 
as they are—l)ioiogi< al, pt ehistoric, ethno¬ 
graphic and culture-historical, archeologi¬ 
cal, and linguistic—are not falling apart 
under social science impact. In spile of 
their growing s|)eciali/ation, they seem as 
much determined as ever to stick together. 
'I'hat means that if there is a sfdit, the 
secession is likely to be of the soc ial sc ience 
or “behavioral” grouj)—social, |)ersonality, 
acculturation, and a|)plied anthropology— 
from the rem.iinder. And at that I am more 
dc)ubtiul llial such a budding off will take 
place. The vast majoriiv of anthropologists 
whose compelling interests lie on that side 
would apparently be grievously disirc’ssed 
over a s]>lit. I do not believe that Slcnkiii 
and Honigmanri are even dreaming of 
leading a secession. Any strains that arise 
therefore l)id fair to be not professional, 
but intellectual. 

We have indeed an actual case to ob¬ 
serve -the formation of Social Relations at 
Harvard University in UMfi by the with¬ 
drawal of Sof'ial AnlhropoU)gy and Soc:ial 
and “Ulinical” (rc‘ad Personality) Psychol¬ 
ogy ftoni their old departments and their 
uni<in w ith Soc iology. I bis was a step very 
difficult for other universitic.*s with lesser 
resources to follow: and it has not been 
followed, in spite of the many existing 
sociology-a n t hropology dej lartmen ts tha t 


.superficially look as if they already con¬ 
stituted half the makings of a Social Rela¬ 
tions grou]). I'he straight, or old-fashioned, 
anthropology department at Harvard has 
not suffered, but has flourished and growui. 
I'he anthropologists in social relaticjns have 
none of them renounced their ]nc)fessional 
affiliation; in fact, except lor some sliuttling 
back and forth of courses and students, 
they seem to stand much wdiere they would 
have stood if there had been no new com¬ 
bination department—except that there arc 
more of them. And intellectually the great¬ 
est imrement due to social anthropi^logy 
w’ithin Soc ial Relations has been the Values 
Study—a project that would have been 
diflic ult of initiation by an anthropological 
clepaitment that ivas founded on and 
around a museum. So the net record to 
anthropology to date is .some definite gains 
and no loss. 

I he influence of the Harvard example 
on other universitievs is not reflected in the 
departmental organ!/alion of the.se uni¬ 
versities but in their ‘‘general education” 
teaching. Since? such teaching is intended 
normaliy to be terminal in its subject, and 
c:omt?s at the lower undergraduate level, it 
may affect the thinking of the students 
leached but will not ordinarily affect the 
thinking done in connection with anthro- 
pological research. 

The foregoing applies to the United 
Staters. It does not hold for Britain, where 
social anthropology is in a way dominant, 
because sociology is so little developed in 
P>ritain that anthrojiology has to care for 
its interests also and is therefore pulled 
more to the social side. And on the c'on- 
tinent of l.urope there is of course nothing 
corresponding to American anthrojxilogy: 
prehistory, ethnology, and (|)hysical) an- 
throjK)logy have different roots and affilia- 
tion.s, remain and mostly want to remain 
distinct, and linguistics feels itself wholly 
and only a humanity. Jliis Euroj^ean dis¬ 
junctive sejiatatism is undoubtedly causing 
the Euiopean streams of thought in what 
w-e call anthropology to flow’ Cjuile dif- 
fetently from ours. But it w'ould be rash 
to predict what the outcome of the differ¬ 
ence will be. 
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flow nboiit an ultimate reinte^tation of 
the social antliro|)oIc)gi(al group ol imer- 
ests with the other and longer established 
ones? 

I do not exjrett that il there is such a 
reinteg;raiion it can be at all near at hand. 
It is in the uneonscious or subconscious 
bents that the dilleiences largely originate, 
and it takes time to reach thesr*. The so¬ 
cially conscious are in the nature of things 
radar or other clirec ted: old line amino 
pologists arc^ notoriously inner directed, 
and they like to experience directly, not 


vic:ar iously. They also like to ol>servc, anci 
have trained thenrselves to observe; the 
social science type, to be articulate. There 
will be rapproc heincMits, but we must not 
c‘xj)ec;t thc^se to come fast. \or should thci^y 
be one-sided. IVrhajrs we ol the older an- 
thropcjlogrcal tradition can begin, or here 
and there havc^ already begun, to learn 
from our social scientist colleagues greater 
|>rec:isiorr in lor rrnilation. the' need not to 
let the loirdling of information delay gen- 
caali/aiion undnlv long, and such like vir¬ 
tue's in which we have rrot always shone. 
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SOL I AX 

Dr. J nx is Pntfrsstn rtf Aiilhtnpftlogy at I'lir L'nivf}silv of (lltiragtt. Hr is 
f.ditor o/ thr Anirriratt Atitf/r(»/a)logiraI A\sofiati(ni and ('hairmart of 
'/'hr Ihih’fiSity (ff ('hirngo /Irhatnornl Srirnrrs Sirlf-Stud\> ('.onnnittcr. Hr 
has srna-d as rdilar for iht XX/\th httr) nat imml C.njigrrss (if A nirriran- 
isis, and also, xrith <dhris. fof thr [Vriinrt ■(,rrii l oundntion's Ih^2 

/ntmialmnai Symposiuxa on Anthriff/olctg^x. His nanhs inrlndr Thr Social 
()rganiz(dion of thr Tox Indians, "Attion .-DilfiKfptdogy'' .1952: and 

/hnny Capitalism: A (•natfn}alan Indian Tronorny, 


Tin. l^ROliLIM 

Priniates 

Style 

Stnu lural Linguisti< s 
Human Lcology 
(Cultural Values 
Ciiowth and Constitution 

T hese six titles, selected from the fifty 
whic li appeared on the program of thc! 
VVcnnCT-Cren Foundation’s 1951? jntcTiia- 
tioiial Symposium on Anthiopology (Kroe- 
her and others, 195‘f), suggest ilie variety 
of subjects in the discipline in 1955, and 
raise some ejuestions. Can such heiero 
geneilv be maintaincrcl in a single disci¬ 
pline? VVliat do lechnicjues in linguistics 
Iiavc to do with primates, or primates with 
style or cultural values? 'Lhc* problems of 
thc integration of modern anthroj>c»logy 
loomed importantly in the discussions at 
the Sym})osinm (T ax rt al., 195-^). Fhey 
plague a faculty of anthropology charged 
with building a curriculum which is de¬ 
fensible as rational and which also incliidc*s 
such diverse subjects as the .sec|uence and 
chemistry of potsherds uncovercHl in Indian 
graves, j)ersonaIily characteristics ol Rus¬ 
sian ]>ea.sants, the teetli of Sinanthropus, 
and the phonemic pattern of the Hottentot 
language. A graduate student impatient to 
get on with his arc heologic al digging c hales 
througli courses in linguistics, c idture-aiid- 
personality. and folklore, less convinced of 


the logic of the enterprise ilian of thc per- 
verscaicfss of the oldc*r generation. 'Llie an- 
thropornetiy ret|uirt‘cl of tlie student pre¬ 
paring fo! his study c)f cc)mj)arative value 
paitc?rn.s or kinship structures makes him 
wonder at the sirengrh of tradition and of 
vested inicaosts. 'Ehe student working part- 
time in an assembly line for a dissertation 
on the fac tory work-grou]) ])rolests the need 
to understand the evidence fc^r tlie time of 
tfie first peopling of America. 

Js such a congcTies of subject matters 
held together only by tradition and tlie in¬ 
terest of those who. having had to learn all 
this themselves, are determined that others 
will too? Is anthropology then destined to 
dis.solve into its constituent jiroblcm fields? 
Or rather is there good enough reason for 
the* continuing assoc iaticni of linguistics, 
|)hy.sic al anthrojiology. arc heology, and eth- 
nologv to expec t anthrofiology to maintain 
or even increase its integration, in the 
United States and elsewheie? 

In 1955 tlu.‘ ^■ariety of subjc.'ct matters in 
anthiopology is felt to l.)e a jiroblem mainly 
among professionals (and students). I have 
examined twenty six rc-views of the publi 
cations resulting from the VVenuei Gien 
Foundaiicm’s lntc*rnational Syinjios’ urn. 
rhosc' by non-anthropologists (Lewis. 1953, 
p. 171) accept without c|iic*stion the var iety: 

“Since aiithroj)olo,i;v is lire scicMUifit study of 
man and all Ins works, the symposiimi contains 
pajuT's on human biology and humanistic sub- 
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jccts. as well as on a variety of aspects of system¬ 
atic; social science." 

Or, if they do not simply take the variety 
for j^rarjted, they praise it (Malkin, 1951, 

p. 28): 

“Perhaps more than anything else, this volume 
shows that the study of human soc iety caniifjt he 
left to a naiTow'ly spe( iali/<*d disc ijiline and that 
new' knowledge in ont‘ m:»y he essential to the 
development of others and vice versa." 

“I'he coverage is hroad. hut the outstanding 
concept around which tliis work lias been de- 
velopc*d is culture*, as applicable to archaeologi¬ 
cal findings or in the study of contemporary 
primitive and ad vane (*d societies. Anthropology, 
considered as a “sc ienc e of man” has tended to 
hc-come more comprehensive . . . (J. K. N., 
l<r),H, pp. M7-MS):’ 

Reviewers who are professiotial anthropolo¬ 
gists more often sec the variety as a prob¬ 
lem, either factually as in the case of Daryll 
Forde (195-5. j). loifi): 

“. . . the interconnexions between the various 
branches of anthropology have been more eflec- 
tively maintainc*d in the lb S. than in Britain 
and the rest of I'.urope. riiis is rellected in both 
ilie wide coverage and the conscious efforts at 
integration which are apparent in this inven¬ 
tory." 

or of William A. Lessa (195,S, j), 557): 

“'rhc“ir scope* is, of course, enormous and can be 
justified and undc*rstood only by bc*aring in 
mind that the raison d'rtrr of anthropology is 
its spc'c ial way of lociking at man study. That 
way is the; comj)arative method . . ," 

or proudly and defensively, as in the case 
of Wikson'l). Wallis (19,5l! p. 99): 

“It seems a long cry from arch(*ology to lan¬ 
guage; yet it was the use of carbon 14 diagnoses 
adopted bv archeologists from jihysic al chemists 
that suggested to a linguist, Swadesh, the pos¬ 
sibility that words which droj> out of .se parated 
languages that stenimc'd from a common parent¬ 
age might be lost at an ascertainable* rate.” 

In only one case is there outright criticism 
of the pretense to the integration of so 
wide a variety of subjects, by [ohn W. 
Bennett, who (1955, j). 222) refers to 

"the so-called 'integration* of anthropology' 
W'hich has in fact been ab.sent." 


llie fact that most American anthropolo¬ 
gists defend anthropology as a single disci- 
})line may mean only that (as Forde points 
out) this is characteristic of American an¬ 
thropology. It does not make anthropology 
more logical. 

Similarly, the International Symposium 
itself was organized essentially in the Amer¬ 
ican tradition. It may be argued that this 
strong influence in the direction of welding 
the sub-di.sciplines into one -many of the 
specialized scholars from abroad may well 
have been aware for the first time of an¬ 
thropology as a unified discipline, and at 
least some were strongly im))re.ssed—w^is an 
aspect of the influence of American anthro¬ 
pology in im|)osing on others an ersatr, 
unity. It does not jirove the efhcacy of the 
unity. 

The cjuestions that need to be examined 
are whether the integration is genuine or 
spurious; what the forces are tliat pull an¬ 
thropology apart or together: and whether, 
in a worldwide view, anthropology is los¬ 
ing, gaining, oi maintaining its integrity as 
a disc ij.)line? 

It becomes clear at the outset that the 
kind of c|uestion with which this ])aper 
oj)ens is not relevant to the problem cd the 
integrity of anthropology. Kwakiutl gram¬ 
mar probably has nothing to do with a 
South .African fossil primate. Anihro|>ology 
cannot be justified on the slim basis that 
some day a conneciicjn may turn uj), as 
happened when carbon 14 dating sug¬ 
gested the lec;hnic|ue of glottochronology. 

I he la tier hardly dejiends on the fc^rmer; 
but in any case expectation of such inci¬ 
dents is not the adhesive wdiich for over a 
century has kept linguists and archeologists 
together as anihrojiologisis—indeed, the lin¬ 
guists might otherwise have better joined 
the chemists! I’o ask w4iat Ror.schachs have 
to do with plionemes or potsherds is like 
asking w'hat the big toe has to do with the 
appendix; wdietiier removal of the appendix 
will particularly affect the toe misses the 
point of their connection, which is that the 
fate of either wull affect the organism of 
which both are parts. Kwakiutl grammar, 
if important, is important to the study of 
language*, which in turn is part of anihro- 
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pology just as human pak'oiiiology is part 
of anthropoloji^y. Anthropology itself would 
be a dilferent animal without either one. 
7'he (pics!ion is not whether sets of data 
or tedinicpies of dilferent fields of anthro¬ 
pology are or are noi usefully related, hut 
whether anllnopology as a historical or¬ 
ganic continuum, with a traditional oigaiii- 
/<'iti(>n related to a hroad inunesi in man, 
has heeii and remains a generally useful 
a nimal. 

'This statement of the prohlem, and the 
analysis to follow, are based on tlie view 
tha! (as anthii)p(jlogists a! least will reiog- 
ni/e) a scientific discipline is both more 
than and less than a rationally organized 
system of thought and ojieiations. It is a 
cultural tradition carried by a society; like 
any (ulture it transcends the inclix iduals, 
hut like all of them its character is formed 
also by accidents ol personaliiies and of 
contacts through j>eoj)Ie with other tradi¬ 
tions. A demand that anthropology be jus¬ 
tified by showing the Icigical interrelations 
of all its ideas and operations is under 
siandable, since the tradition ol science de- 
rnarrds rationality; but it has little to do 
with tire problem ol whether antfiiopologv 
wall maintain itself as a sufH ultuie. Indeed, 
incongruences and logical inconsistencies 
are necessary characteristics of a living 
branch of a science. It is therefore cpiiie 
realistic, arrthropologic al. and useful to 
treat anthropology as a society of people 
with their usual profrlems of organization 
and disorganization (of which this article 
is a symptom) and with their clianging in¬ 
herited tradition beset with contradic tions, 
l)ut valued and lived with as the nrost satis 
factc)ry alternative availafrle. From this 
jioint of view, the training of students in¬ 
volves the usual problems of enc uliuration; 
interdisc iplinary resear c h involves the usual 
problems of cross-cultural communication, 
diplomatic relations, acculturation through 
marginal individuals, and tire like; and 
understanding of the w’ays in which anthro¬ 
pology does or does not, or will or will not, 
maintain its integrity depends upon gen¬ 
eral theories of social and cultural integra¬ 
tion anci change. 


uif; NA i i Ri: Ol iiii; im i c.ka i ion 

The prc'sent review' both of c iirrent tend¬ 
encies and of the nature of anthropology 
in historical pers}>ective leads with surpris¬ 
ing forcefulness to tlie view that tlie jrieces 
of anthropology are now arrcl always have 
lieen joined logethcT in a unicpie and func¬ 
tioning whole. File basis of tire integrity 
of anthropology was estaf)lished at the out¬ 
set 115 years ago, and has not changed sub¬ 
stantially from tlien to now. Ncjr is there 
reason to j^reclict a substantial change to 
come. 

'Fhe conclusions of the pie.serrt study 
most briefly are that: 

Anthropology may be viewed as a tradi¬ 
tion (c»r a subculture) founded bv scirolars 
with irrtert*sts as diverse as those today. 

1 he fourrders shared a comrirorr passion 
lor- nnderstairdirrg arrcl explaining the rra- 
tuie ami origin of mair and his works irr 
all their rich variety. 

I'hcy selbconsc ionsly and explicitly 
joined together as a group ol intercorrr- 
rrruiricating sc holars arrcl ahrrcjst at oirc e es- 
talrlisirecl a body of values and tradiiiorrs 
which have remaiir<*cl characteristic atrd 
which have, set apart anthropology frorrr 
other disciplines. 

Oire of the valued characteristics has al¬ 
ways heeir the freedorrr arrcl ohligatioir to 
draw upon krrowledge frorrr airy source 
that mighi be relevant to jjroblems of 
airthiopoiogy. 

Sc holars of any disc i|.)line have always 
l.reen free to join the antlii<.rj)ologi.sts if they 
.share the comnron values sulliciently to he 
comlortahle in a comparry of colleagues 
j)ursuing a very wide variety of subject 
matters and methods which they are inter¬ 
ested in communicating. 

Each anthropologist has characteristically 
been part of another conijraiiy of scholars 
pursuing a s})C(iali/ed discijrline, most of 
w'hcmi are not airtlirojrcjlogists. 

Anlhro])ology is always heterogeneous 
and appears to have a “prohlem” of hviirg- 
ing disparate interests together until it is 
realized that antliropolcjgy exists only be¬ 
cause it has already “solved” this “jrrob- 
lem.” 
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Finally> anthropology is likely to exist 
as a iliseipline as long as linguists, lolklor- 
ists, ai( heologisrs, biologists, geographeis, 
historians, ami any other sfiecialists find 
meaning enough in the whole study ol man 
to maintain their intereommuniiation. 

J'hese j)roj)ositions aie in the following 
pages only expanded and doc uinenied. 

The Present Hete}(fg(‘neity of Snhjeef mat¬ 
ter fs Pa) I of the ()}iginal Tradition 

of Anthrofadogy 

“Lcs principaux OUnK'nts qui scncnt a dis- 
tiuguer les rates luiiiiaiues s»>ut: 1'organisation 
phwiffue, le (arat lere intelh‘< tu*'t rt moral, les 
langaes et les traditions histnriques: ccs eleiiierifs 
divers iToiit })as eiitore ete eindies de maniere a 
(onstituer siir ses veritaljles bases la science de 
J'hthnologie. C'/(\st afin d y parveiiir par iiiitr 
suite crobservations. et d etablir (juelles soiit eii 
rt*alite les difleientes rates hiimaines, tpie s*est 
lorniee a Paris la So( irte b'Ahnologiiiue." ^ 

The men who met in Paris in 18'PJ to 
form the first anthrojiological (then called 
ethnological) society with the purpose 
stated above included persons interested in 
what we call today ethnolcjgy, folklore, lin¬ 
guistics. physical anthrojjology, and arche¬ 
ology. Papers on all of these subjects were 
read. I he society also jjiejxired the first 
“Instructions for travellers” whicli is di¬ 
rectly antecedent to tlie later (Uritish) 
“Notes and Queries,” inc hiding the follow¬ 
ing main headings; 

I.—Dos (iaratlcTcs Physicjues. 

II.- Dc la I.ingiiisticjiie. 

III. -Dt; la Vic* iiitlivicluellc et dc* Faniille. 

IV. De la \'ie Soc ialc^ 

V. Des Rapjiorts ties Xaturels avee les Peu- 
ples Strangers. 

VI.-l)e la Religion. 

VII.-Des Rapports ties Naturels aver Ics 
Conditions Lxterieiires. 

VIII.—'I’radilions Historitjues, Rc'volutions 
Politicjues et .Anticjuitc'rs.- 

riic London P.thnological Society, or- 
ganized in IS 1-1, followed the same pat- 

1 Mc'-inoires dc? la Socic'ite F.thiiologicjuc. 18-11, p. 
iii. 

■*i Ibid., pp. vii-xiv. 


tern indeed, translated the above “Manual 
of Fthnological Incjuiry”and as years 
jiassed maintained this variety of interest, 
riius among jiapers read before this soc iety 
in 18.M were the following; 

On the Demigods, Daeinonia, Superstitions, 
atid Languages of .\ustralia. By W. A. Miles, 

Obsc'rvations on the Stature. Weight, &:c., of 
the New Zealanders. By .\. S. d’hoinson, M. 1),, 
Surgeon .^8th Regiinc'iit. 

Observations on the Ilistorv of the Incas of 
Peiu. and on the Indians of South Peru. Bv W. 
Bollaert. V.R.G.S. 

On the Roinanish l.anguagc*s of Swit/erland 
and the I vrol. Bv Dr. VVilliani Freund. 

On a Reported Inlet iindity of the Ciins of 
Australia. Bv F. R. Heywood Thomson. M. D.- 

On tlie Phonologv and Orthography of the 
Zulu Language and its Kindred Dialects. By 
Rev. Lewis (irout.^ 

Fhc .satue vaiiety can be found in the 
journals of the anthropological societies in 
London and Paris in the early 18t)0's."' Fhc 
following articles, for examj>le, are among 
those ap|)eaiing in volume 1 (18fi);^) of the 
Anthropologital Revieie (London); 

W’ild .Men and Beast Children. Bv E. Burnet 
d yl<»i. F.A.S.L. 

On the Frihes of Loreto, in Northern Peru. 
By Professor Raimondi, drarrslated from the 
.Spanish l>y William Bollaert, F..-\.S.L. 

On the Science? of Language. By Richard 
Stephen Charnock. F.sej., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 

F.A..S.L. 

On the Deformations of the Human Cranium. 
Suppo.sed to be Produerd ]>y Mechanical Means. 
By the late* Robert Knox. D. 

The .\hheville Jaw'. By M. de Quatrefages. 
Lranslated l>y C;eorge Frederick Rolph, Esq.« 

The study of “humanity, considered not 
oidy in itself but in its relation tcj the rest 
of nature” from its very inception thus con¬ 
ceived its scope to include, in the words of 
Broca {18(1^, j>p. 278-279), the “aptitudes 

Journal of the Ethnological Society of London, 
\HrA, pp. 19:1-208. 

1 /hid., pp. 4-2*17. 

Alenndrs read before the Anthropological Society 
of London, 1803. pp. F 521. 

^ Anlloopological Review, 1865, pp. 21-491. 
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and manners . . . blood and language*’ of 
the human races, as well as “the first traces 
ol man’s appearance on the earth,” and 
“the most ancient remains of his industry.” 

Anthropologists Have Always Tended to 
Be ''Self-Selected” from among Their 
Fellows in Special Disciplines Which 
Themselves Continue Independent of 
Anthropology 

"As the solid foundations of geology could not 
he laid until some other sciences were well ad¬ 
vanced, so the solid foundations of ethnology 
required an advanced slate at least of anatomy, 
physiology, philology, and archaeology.” 

“'Fhc distinction of races being admitted, an 
immense field for investigation opened at once 
... it was first nete.ssary to study the influence 
of external conditions, such as climate, alimen¬ 
tation, mode of life, etc., on the human organ¬ 
ism; to inquire how far these different agents 
were capable of modifying the individual or the 
race; and within what limits the laws of heredity 
and atavism maintained lhc.se varieties. It was 
then requisite to determine the filiation of the 
peoples, to trace the course of their migrations 
and intermixture, to interrogate tlieir monu¬ 
ments, history, and traditions; to follow them 
up beyond the historical period, .so as to arrive 
at their cradle. All these were entirely new ques¬ 
tions and new problems, which until then had 
not been pul to science; and these multiplied 
and unlimited investigations, which require the 
siiiiultaner)us concurrence of /fM)logy, anatomy, 
physiology, philology, and palaeontology', must 
(onverge to constitute the science of man, or 
anthropology'. 

"Such is the mission bequeathed by the eight¬ 
eenth century to our own. But who, sixty years 
ago, would have tried to carry out this pro¬ 
gramme would have spent his life in useless 
efforts. . . . Comparative philology just made 
its debut: archaeology had as yet not extended 
its domain beyond the limits of Western 
Kurope; and palaeontology and geology, these 
twin sisters, were as yet scarcely able to walk. 

“'1*0 found anthropology upon its veritable 
basis was then impossible, . . . 

“In this incomparable half century, which has 
seen so many discoveries, which has explained 
so many enigmas, which has transmitted to us 
precious documents, as to the past of humanity; 


the study of human races has become enriched 
with an enormous ma.ss of fads. . . . These 
isolated resean lies in the various branches of the 
science of man, have, no doubt, been fruitful. 
Many particular questions have been better 
fathomed by being treaurd exclusively, and the 
number of demonstrated fat ts was considerably 
increased thereby; but this was not sufficient for 
the formation of a fascitle of methodically con¬ 
nected branches, which alone in the present day 
can constitute a science. l*he various branches of 
anthropology were already in existence, but an¬ 
thropology itself, towards which they were to 
converge, did not yet exist, and to give it organ¬ 
ization and life, more was required than indi¬ 
vidual efforts.” 

The first statement was rnatle by Richard 
Chill to the Ethnological Society of London 
(1851, p. Ill), the second by Paul Broca 
(1863, pp. 275-277) to the Anthropological 
Society of Paris in 1862, and they tell a 
story which must have a more personal side. 

In 1839 in Paris and in London alike 
thrived geographic, philological, antiquar¬ 
ian, and medical societies. Geographers 
were meeting among themselves to ex¬ 
change information and ideas, and were 
publishing a journal. Likewise philologists, 
and antiquarians, and anatomists. Some 
small number of persons from each of the.se 
groups came together (with others who were 
generally interested in customs and folklore 
and the like) to form the ethnological soci¬ 
eties, and later the anthropological societies, 
in the two capitals. They wished to commu¬ 
nicate not only with fellow specialists in 
their own disciplines of geography, arche¬ 
ology, philology, and anatomy; but also with 
one another. Anatomists mutually shared 
anatomical interests; philologists philologi¬ 
cal interests; etc. The particular anatomists 
and philologists (and others) who organized 
the anthropological societies clearly had in 
addition a more general interest in pursuit 
of which they entered into communica¬ 
tion. This was the origin and raison d\Hre 
of anthropology. The specialized societies 
did not of course become absorbed; most 
anatomists, philologists, and archeologists 
did not become anthropologists, and even 
those who did usually continued to meet 
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with and publish lor their special colleagues 
as well. 

The specialized societies and journals 
thus grew' and flourished even as the anthro- 
|)ological societies did. The original pattern 
has cliaraclcrized anthropology through all 
tlie years. Some but not all anatomists or 
physiologists, linguists, folklorists, and ar¬ 
cheologists have always been, or became, 
anthropologists as w’ell as anatomists, physi¬ 
ologists, linguists, etc. Thus today as always 
most anthropologists look two ways; thus 
also all of the special societies have minority 
groups of anthropologists—“anthropologi- 
cal" linguists, or folklorists, or anatomists. 
In some cases these anthropological minori¬ 
ties have organized special societies, like the 
American Association of Physical Anthro¬ 
pologists, or the Society for American Ar¬ 
chaeology. But the pattern of attraction of 
persons to anthropology from other disci¬ 
plines—including the w’idest variety in the 
social and biological sciences and the hu¬ 
manities, as well as the original and tradi¬ 
tional ones—continues always. Anthropol¬ 
ogy for at least half its life has also been 
producing its own anthropologists, most of 
whom (in the tradition, but with labor 
})ains) are also specialists in one of the re¬ 
lated fields; but anthropologists continue 
also to be self-selected from other fields, 
and naturalized. 

The AUractioJi to Ayilhropology Is to the 
Breadth of its Charge to Study Mau in 
All His Manifold Aspects 

“I’o describe and classify the actual races, to 
point out their analr>gies and differences, to 
study their aptitudes and manners, to detenniiie 
their fiiiaiion by blood and language, is no 
doubt to run over much ground in the field of 
anthropology; but there remain higher and 
more general <|uestions. All the human races, in 
spite ()f their diversity, form a great whole, a 
great harmonic group, and it is important to 
examine the group in its ensemble, to determine 
its position in the series of beings, its relatkins 
with other gn>ups of nature, its common charac¬ 
ters, whether in the anatomical and physiologi¬ 
cal, or in the intellectual order. It is not less 
necessary to study the laws which preside in 
maintaining or changing these characters, . . . 


Finally, in a more elevated sphere, and without 
venturing to attain the regions which conceal 
the problem of origin (a fascinating and, per¬ 
haps, insoluble problem), our science eagerly 
searches for the first traces of man's appearance 
on earth, it studies the most ancient remains of 
his industry, and gradually descending from in¬ 
calculably remote epochs towards the historical 
period, it follows humanity in its slow evolution, 
in the successive stages of its progress, in its in¬ 
ventions, in its struggles with the organic: world, 
and its conquests cjver nature. . . . 

“Henceforth general anthropolog)' and eth¬ 
nology form but one science,—the most noble of 
all sciences, since it has for its object humanity, 
considcTed not only in itself but in its relations 
to the rest of nature." 

This statenieiit, again from Broca's 
speech (186.^, pp. 1^78-279) tej the Paris an¬ 
thropologists (it was the occasion of the 
Society's fourth anniversary), was translated 
for the journal of the London society and 
clearly spoke for all anthropologists of the 
breadth of their discipline. It has become 
no less comprehensive with the pas.sage of 
time. In a review' (1958, p. 88) of the Sym- 
po.sium volumes, Ralph Linton describes 
the problem for anthropology as nothing 
less than "man, in all his manifold aspects." 
What less could have brought and kept to¬ 
gether so great a variety of interests? Man as 
an animal, as a population, as a species; his 
beliavior and his culture, and the behavior 
of his culture; the origin, characteristics, 
and distribution of the varieties of man, his 
language, social lornis, ideas; the genelits, 
prehistory and history, and the law's of his¬ 
tory, which ex})lain all of these in all time 
over the whole earth; comparative anatomy, 
persc.»nality. religion and ethics, law', soci¬ 
ology, and science; national characteristics, 
acculturation, socialization. All these and 
whatever else iriay become relevant is the 
problem anthropologists have chosen. 

'Fhe original anatomists, philologists, ge¬ 
ographers, antitjuarians came evenings to 
listen each to the others. It was their inter¬ 
est in the all-inclusive problem that drew 
them, and that made all-inchisiveness a 
virtue to be felt and extolled. The anato¬ 
mists (for example) came to read [)apers on 
craniometry to philolcjgists and to students 
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of customs, and to listen to papers on 
chipped-stone industries and grammar and 
folklore. The first anthropologists must 
have contributed breadth and a high thres¬ 
hold of tolerance for a variety of subjects 
and of techniques for studying them. They 
established these as values for which an¬ 
thropology ever since has tended to select. 
The integration of anthropology inheres 
both in the general concern for the prob¬ 
lem of man and in the continuing inter¬ 
communication of persons who share and 
value the inclusiveness of this interest. 

Anthropology Continues to Attract Others 
Partly by Reaching Out to New Sources 
of Knoxoledge, Method, and Theory 

"Wc look upon Anthropology as the Science of 
Mankind. We shall therefore treat of every 
thing that will throw light on the physical or 
psychological history of Man. It will be essen¬ 
tially our object to trace the primitive history of 
Man. But in doing this we require the aid of 
the geologist, archaeologist, anatomist, physiol¬ 
ogist, psychologist, and philologist. It is, there¬ 
fore!, nearly impossible in the present imperfect 
state of our .sciemee to be master of all the.se sub- 
jec ts. The time also has, perhajjs, not yet come 
when the different scienct!s can all be brought 
to bear on the history of mankind," 

Before and after James Hunt (1863, p. 
11) |)roclaiined in these words the program 
of the new' Anthrc^pological Society of Lon¬ 
don, anthropology has characteristically as¬ 
sumed that its working tc^ols would come 
from wherever they hapjjen to be de¬ 
veloped. Whether a ‘‘law^ of uniformity” 
from geology, a Freudian model, or a dat¬ 
ing technique from chemistry, anthropolo¬ 
gists have freely adopted, reinterpreted, and 
made their ow'ii whatever appeared useful 
to their varied prol:>lems. 

It is because they are w'anted and needed 
that people are drawn into anthropology. 
But if they are not no drawn in, their ideas 
still are. The eclecticism of anthropology 
appears to add to its heterogeneity, fre¬ 
quently by adding whole fields (like ciil- 
ture-and-personality), but of course all that 
are added are new answers to the hetero¬ 
geneity already residing in the questions. 
Anthropology always lias been as broad in 


conception as it is possible to be; in wan¬ 
dering correspondingly widely for its data 
and tc^ols, it absorbs in the tradition of the 
discipline tho.se new men with special ideas 
who accept the breadth of anthropology. 
Thus is provided the grow^th in resources 
to cope with the always deepening que.s- 
tions. 

Anthropology Is Bounded Only by the 
Limits of What Anthropologists Do 
and Use; and Anthropologists Are 
Those Who Intercommunicate in the 
Continuum Founded in 1839. 

With subject matter nearly unlimited, 
and high value placed on open horizons, is 
it po.ssible to speak of anthropology as a 
"discipline” at all? Can one speak of the 
"integration” of a boundless universe? It 
would appear to be a perplexing problem 
that on the one hand the broad study of 
man includes all science and knowledge 
that may be or may become pertinent, and 
that on the other the community of anthro¬ 
pologists always has been small. The .solu¬ 
tion is in the difference betw^een the ology 
and the ologist. Any scholar may make a 
contribution to anthropology; any dis¬ 
covery which illuminates our understand¬ 
ing about man is used by, adopted into 
anthropology. These di.scoveries come from 
any field of knowledge. The discoverer need 
not be an anthropologist, although he may 
become one. Thus Willard Libby, the chem¬ 
ist wdio developed the carbon 14 method of 
dating archeological material, is not an 
anthropologist; but he could become one 
if he were to develop his interest in early 
man and civilization to the point where he 
should wish to come into further commu¬ 
nication with the archeologists, physical 
anthropologists, linguists, and ethnologists 
who .share that general interest. 

On the other hand, anything that an an¬ 
thropologist does must, in the tradition of 
the field, be considered anthropology. The 
anthropologist is in intercommunication 
and does share interest in the common 
problem; but even if he is not and does 
not, there is no definition that might bar 
his work. It may turn out that his col- 
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leagues in aiuhrojxjlogy will not attend or 
use his work, thus excluding it from the 
functioning body of “anthropology*’; but, 
since nobody can predict outcomes, this is 
not an operationally useful test of anthro¬ 
pology. The spirit of the discipline prefers 
error on the side of expansion to constric¬ 
tion. Hence anthropology is whatever an¬ 
thropologists do or whatever they use. “An 
anthropologist” in turn is (again in the 
tradition of the discipline) anybody who 
enters into scholarly intercommunication 
with the community that has existed con¬ 
tinuously since the Ethnological Society 
was formed in Paris in 18.39. Anthropolo¬ 
gists “born” into the group by a generally 
recogni 2 ed course of training are more 
easily identified but—in the tradition—not 
more rightfully “anthropologists” than 
those who are adopted. 

The Characteristic Unity of Anthropology 
Is Demonstrated and Made Manifest 
within the Context of Areal Studies 
and Museu?ns 

Analysis of a particular geographical area 
involves besides geographical, botanical, 
zoological, and other knowledge, the whole 
complex of anthropological interests. Eth¬ 
nologists. archeologists, physical anthropol¬ 
ogists, and linguists all make complemen¬ 
tary contributions to our knowledge of 
man within the context of any geographic 
area. Exploration and travel, national in¬ 
terests, and other factors early led to inter¬ 
ests in regions. Anihropogeographic theory 
and field work maintained it among an¬ 
thropologists. Societies of Americanists, 
Oceanists, Africanists, etc., have long ex¬ 
isted for intercommunication about the 
anthropology of these areas. Membership of 
these societies is representative of the whole 
range of anthropological concern: ques¬ 
tions of prehistory, race, social organiza¬ 
tion, language, culture, are all studied 
within an area. Such studies have, through¬ 
out the history of anthropology, afforded 
unity and integration to the “science of 
man.” Similarly with museums which use 
a geographical and natural history ba.se 
anci bring all branches of knowledge to 


bear on the problems of man (Kroeber, 
1953). 

Anthropologists Generally Share a Particu- 
lar Set of Intellectual Preferences and 
Habits Which Have Historic Roots, 
Which Distinguish Them from Most 
"'Social Scientists'' and Which Are a 
Basis of Self-Selection to the Group 

Among these are, first, the values already 
referred to as as.sociatcd with the breadth 
of the enterpri.se of studying man from all 
points of view: the eclecticism; the open¬ 
ness of boundaries to botli men and ideas; 
high tolerance for a variety of subjects and 
tools. Out of these grows also a tolerance 
for a certain amount of ambiguity and 
vagueness. It is not po.ssible to take all 
aspects of a problem into account at once 
if one also demands a clear structure. 

Perhaps even more important is the de¬ 
sire of anthropologists to stay close to the 
real world. Having at heart a real problem, 
anthropologists (like geographers and ge¬ 
ologists, historians and zoologists, etc.) from 
the start implicitly demanded real answers 
rather than abstract models. They were far 
indeed from the economists whf) next door 
to them in both Paris and London de¬ 
veloped elaborate theories based on a model 
of a non-existent man! Ciiven the choice 
between trying in vain to solve a real prob¬ 
lem for which tools are not available, and 
abstracting parts for which tools are at 
hand, the anthropologist generally prefers 
to worry a whole problem without success 
than to ofjerate successfully with good tools 
on something not really there. In this he 
differs from not only most economists but 
from most sociologists and psychologists as 
well. It is a characteristic probably related 
both to the natural science and natural his¬ 
tory background of most early anthropolo¬ 
gists and to their deliberate selection of a 
large and complex problem which they in¬ 
sisted must be attacked from all sides at 
once. It is also related to the necessities of 
the field situation in which a lone anthro¬ 
pologist typically faces the wholeness of a 
society and culture in their ecological 
.setting, where most obviously all things are 
interdependent and very real. 
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It is probably an incident and an acci¬ 
dent that anthropology became particu¬ 
larly associated (notably in North America) 
with the social sciences (Kroeber, 1953). 
Economics, politics, and jurisprudence had 
developed concurrently with the subjects 
that came together to form anthropology. 
None of the anthropological subjects was 
closely related to these original social sci¬ 
ences, and it appears that, with respect to 
both people and ideas, anthropology—un¬ 
like sociology—w%as formed quite independ¬ 
ently of them. Hume, Mill, and Marx are 
names common to all the others but not 
to anthropology; Comte and Spencer are 
markedly absent from contemporary an¬ 
thropological journals. The connections be¬ 
tween anthropology on the one hand and 
the central social sciences on the other, 
however important they may be, are late 
and different in different countries. Some 
anthropologists of course always have been 
close to sociologists, as others have been 
close to historians or physiologists. Theo¬ 
retical studies of the evolution of the family 
—by Bachhofen, McLennan, Morgan—have 
been a special link; another has been the 
French group (led by Durkheim) who iden¬ 
tify with sociology and social anthropology 
alike. But although in the 1880’s men like 
Lester Ward and ]. W. Powell both were 
active in the Washington Anthroj)ological 
Society, the two disciplines generally have 
been farther apart than university organiza¬ 
tion leads one to believe. 

There were departments of anthro]>ology 
in American universities as early as depart¬ 
ments of sociology, sometimes earlier; but 
a sociology department w^here there w^as no 
anthropology department often sought an 
anthropologist to teach its “social origins” 
material; and eventually there came to be 
combined departments of sociology and 
anthropology. Similarly many universities 
in grouping subjects into larger divisions 
classified anthropology among the social 
sciences rather than with the biological .sci¬ 
ences or the humanities where the roots of 
anthropology are at least as strong. 

Tliis has led occasionally to an identifica¬ 
tion (even by anthropologists) that needs 
correction. In tradition, spirit, and method 


anthropology is not particularly a social 
.science, and neither administrative conven- 
iencre nor the need to classify is likely to 
make it one. Anthropology has a contribu¬ 
tion to make to the soc:ial sciences—and in 
the tradition of anthropology it also u.ses 
w^hat knowledge and tools they develop— 
but its best contributions will presumably 
be “anthropological,” stemming from its 
uniqueness. 

Anthropologists Also Share a ”Liberal** 
View of Other Peoples and Cultures 
Which Puts Them on the Side of the 
^'Underdog** Generally and of Natwe 
Peoples Particularly 

The original interest in “exotic peoples” 
is both a cause and a result of the anthro¬ 
pologists’ abiding concern w'ith man 
through all of time and space. Knowing 
mankind is to know^ all its varieties. Know¬ 
ing people means seeing them as people. 
It happens that anthropology grew’ up in 
an age w’hen the moral basis of slavery was 
being argued hotly and when the coloniza¬ 
tion of Africa and Asia made the govern¬ 
ing of native peoples a public issue. Some 
of the earliest anthropologists were or had 
been missionaries; they were particularly 
concerned with the w^elfare of the native 
peoples. The original Societe Ethnologique 
de Paris w^as formed through the efforts of 
persons who were members of an anti¬ 
slavery, native welfare group known as the 
Aborigines Protection Association. The 
Ethnological Society of London later grew’ 
out of the same organization. It is there¬ 
fore not surprising that anthropologists 
have generally taken the side of the op¬ 
pressed, hence of native peoples. In turn, 
interest in the welfare of native peoples 
doubtless contributed to their becoming 
and remaining a subject of anthropological 
stiitly. At the same time, this sort of bias 
has been a binding philosophic tie among 
anthropologists and one of the factors in 
their selection. 

The “liberal” unity of anthropology was 
solidified by an early test, in England. The 
Ethnological Society of London had been 
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founded in 1843; anatomists, ethnograph¬ 
ers, philologists, archeologists, etc., attended 
the meetings of the society and published 
articles in its journal. In 1863, however, the 
Ethnological Society split apart, and the 
“study of man” in England proceeded for 
a number of years divided between two 
bitterly contesting groups, ethnologists and 
“anthropologists.” A superficial examina¬ 
tion ol their proceedings reveals that the 
two groups treated the same problems, had 
similarly diverse compositions, and pub¬ 
lished similar journals. But the “ethnolo¬ 
gists” were anti-slavery: the “anthropolo¬ 
gists” split away from them because they 
were pro-slavery racists! The guiding spirit 
and first president of the new society was 
Dr. James Hunt, who wrote (1863b, pp. 10- 
17), in the first article in the first volume 
of the memoirs of the society, entitled “On 
the Negro’s Place in Nature”: 

“. . , It appears that in the Negro the growth 
of the brain is sooner arrested than in the Euro¬ 
pean. This premature union of the bones of the 
skull may give a clue to much of the mental in¬ 
feriority which is seen in the Negro race. . . . 
There is no doubt that the Negro brain bears a 
great rc.seinblancc to a European female or 
child’s brain, and thus approaches the ape far 
more than the European.” 

Proceeding from “anatomy” to “culture,” 
Hunt quotes (p. 42) one William Bosnian 
to the effect that 

“The Negros are all, without exception, crafty, 
villainous, and fraudulent, and very seldom to 
be trusted.” 

Hunt concludes (p. .52) with the assertion 
that “the negro belongs to a distinct type,” 
w^hich is “intellec tually inferior to the Euro¬ 
pean.” Consequently, slavery is perfectly 
justified (p. .5.5): 

“.Scientific men . . . dare not close their eyes 
(!) to the clear facts, as to the improvement in 
mind and body, as well as the general happiness, 
which is seen in those parts of the world in 
which the Negro is working in his natural sub¬ 
ordination to the European.” 

Hunt’s article (which was reprinted and 
distributed by pro-slavery groups in Amer¬ 
ica) is only one of many: the “anthropolo¬ 
gists” took a polygenist, anti-negro, racist 


po.sition, in clear contrast to the “eth¬ 
nologists.” The enmity between the groups 
was bitter: Hunt once termed Thomas 
Huxley, then the president of the London 
Ethnological Society, a person suffering 
from “negromania.” The comment of the 
Manchester Examiner and Times probably 
is an accurate reflection of the general pub¬ 
lic’s conception of “anthropologists”: 

“The science is only seven years old, yet its con¬ 
clusions arc already imported into jx)Iiti(s. . . . 
'I'he anthropologists have already arrived at the 
conclusion that an impassable gulf divides cer¬ 
tain races of men: that it is the right of the su¬ 
perior race to do as they want with the 
inferior.” ^ 

The rift between “ethnologists” and “an¬ 
thropologists” was .soon healed. The com¬ 
bined societies took the general name an¬ 
thropology (as later in France where the 
anthropological society had been founded 
evidently without respect to a difference in 
politics): but it rejected the political phi¬ 
losophy of the “anthropologists.” Racism, 
an issue near the origins of anthropology, 
appears now^ to have been a short-term 
aberration from the anthropological tradi¬ 
tion, the first of several that have in differ¬ 
ent localities and times tested the anti¬ 
racist “liberalism” that has unified anthro¬ 
pology. 

Anthropologists probably also have al- 
w'ays been unusually international in their 
outlook and a.ssociations, whether bec:ause 
of the general outlook or because travel is 
part of the occupation. T’he members of 
local anthropological societies were fre- 
cpiently “corresponding fellow^s” of foreign 
groups. Translation was an important func¬ 
tion of the early .societies: 

“It affords me much gratification ... to an¬ 
nounce that . . . the publication of translations 
of foreign works, is to be followed by our fellow 
students of Moscow. We must all rejoice that 
such is to be the case. l.et us never forget that 
there is but one science of anthropology, al¬ 
though there are many languages in which that 
.science is enunciated . . . Our Madrid As.soci- 
ates, although they have only just commenced 

7 Manchester Examiner and Times, November 3, 
1856. Quoted in "The Manchester Anthropological 
Society,” 1867, p. 27. 
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their sittings, have already three hundred mcm- 
hers enrolled. 'Fhc hrst number of their journal 
is shortly expected to appear; and altogether 
there is an amount of activity and zeal in this 
young society, which is both gratifying and en¬ 
couraging to us. 

"Our fellow students atro.ss the Channel ac¬ 
knowledge and remind us of tlu? fact, that our 
opportunities for the study of anthropology arc 
far greater than their own. I'he large colonial 
{>o.sse.ssions of this country bring us into close 
contact with nearly every existing race of man. 
riiis has been going on for generations, yet to 
our national shame let it be said, our anthropo¬ 
logical museums are far inferior to those of the 
French, or even of the Danes." 

1‘his was spoken in London in 1866. But 
intimate international communication be¬ 
gan with the formation of the first three 
ethnological societies in Paris, New York, 
and London between 1839 and 1813. All 
the records evidence warm and frequent 
mutual intercourse among anthropologists 
all over the w'orld, which has continued 
over the years through International Con¬ 
gresses, in the organization of which anthro¬ 
pologists have always led, and personal 
visits, as well as through the literature. Re¬ 
cent years have added international com¬ 
mittees and exchange scholarships, fellow¬ 
ships, and professorships. 

MHASIJRFS OF INTF.GRATION 

It follows from the thesis developed here 
that the question of whether anthropology 
is becoming more or less integrated re.solves 
into three; 

1. Among scholars interested in one or 
another branch of the anthropological 
Study of man, is the proportion increasing 
or decreasing of tho.se who identify with 
the traditional scope of anthropology as 
first enunciated in 1839? 

2. Among those who do .so identify, is 
intercommunication increasing or decrea.s- 
ing relative to ties w'ith scholars outside 
anthropology? 

3. Are the traditional values of the iden¬ 
tifying group being held with increased or 
decreased firmness? 

Development and application of means 

^Anthropological Review, 1866, p. Ixxv. 


tej answer these questions is rendered more 
difficult by differences in terminology and 
organization from country to country. If 
we take the single term “anthropology” to 
stand for the whole of the tradition that 
was founded in Paris in 1839, may we as¬ 
sume that anthropology exists everywhere 
and only where the term is used in this 
.sense, and wdicre academic institutions are 
organized around it? The best available 
source for data on terminology and organi¬ 
zation is the recent hiternatiomil Directory 
of Anthropological Institutions (Thomas 
and Pikelis, eds., 1953), and this discussion 
is based in large part on data it supplies. 

The information in the Directory is not 
easily interpreted, and the situation is com¬ 
plex. If we are not too far wrong, anthro¬ 
pology is generally used to include physical 
anthropology ancl at least some branches 
of cultural anthropology in England and 
Ireland and all the nations of the common- 
w’ealth, and the colonies; the United States; 
Latin America; Indonesia; Southeast Asia; 
the Philippines; China; and the Nether¬ 
lands and Belgium. 

On the other hand the term anthropol¬ 
ogy means physical anthropology (and there 
is no inclusive term) in all the continent 
of Europe except Holland, Belgium, and 
France; in the Near East, and in Japan. 

France appears to be variable in the 
usage of its terms. 

One cannot assume that an over-all term 
for the various anthropological fields means 
that they are integrated, or that lack of a 
term means they are not. In Scandinavia 
it appears that the separate fields are indi¬ 
vidually well developed, but institutionally 
very separate with little direct communica¬ 
tion between their practitioners. It appears 
that anlliropology in the present definition 
neither started in Scandinavia of its own 
accord, nor did Scandinavians accept the 
pattern of the French, English, and Ameri¬ 
cans. In this case the lack of a word does 
mean something: that the separate sciences 
never entered into union. “Integration” of 
anthropology does not exist, and never has, 
because there is no “anthropology.” 

On the other hand, it is certain that 
many of the places that use the term “an- 
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thropology’* do not in fact practice anthro¬ 
pology, only because the separate hekls are 
not sufficiently staffed to make intercom¬ 
munication meaningful. T he term and the 
ideal have diffused, and they await the an¬ 
thropologists. 

Germany is a case like Scandinavia in 
which all fields of anthropology developed 
well—some earlier than elsewhere—but, un¬ 
like Scandinavia, most of them always have 
been in close intercommunication. Yet 
there is no common term. 

France and England, the centers of the 
original integration, today present a curi¬ 
ous contrast. In France the terminology evi¬ 
dently never became as fixed as in England; 
both meanings of the term "anthropology” 
seem to have been competing. But anthro¬ 
pology appears to have stayed together 
rather firmly. In England, on the other 
hand, there ajjpears to be no doubt about 
the terminology: "anthropology” subsumes 
physical anthropology, archeology, ethnol¬ 
ogy, etc., but the bonds show’ more signs of 
dissolving there than anyw’here else. In 
France (as in the United States) the unity 
of anthropology seems to be valued; in 
England some descendants of 1 ylor speak 
and w'rite as though there has already been 
a happy divorce. 

Japan appears to have had a unitary an¬ 
thropology once, to have lost it (though the 
specialties continue strong) and to be mak¬ 
ing attempts to bring it back. Here the 
value of general anthropology seems to 
exist, with developed specialties wfiich are 
not joined into anthropology. 

Differences in terms thus not only con¬ 
fuse issues, but may not mean what they 
seem to. The integration of anthropology 
is probably greater over tlie world than 
w^ould appear to be the case if one judged 
only by the presence or absence of a gen¬ 
eral term. And to the degree that the term 
may be important one w’ould have to con¬ 
clude that integration is increasing rather 
than decreasing, since there is nowhere that 
the word anthropology is being restricted 
in meaning, while the contrary continually 
occurs with international communication. 

Nor can the development of new special¬ 
isms, like cultureand-personality in the 


United States or an organized social anthro¬ 
pology in England, be counted a sign of 
disintegration. Indeed one may reason that 
as long as the new specialists remain in 
communication with other anthropologists 
they strengthen anthropology. One can 
argue that if a constituent element—linguis¬ 
tics, for example—slioidd drop out of an¬ 
thropology it would be a sign of disintegra¬ 
tion; but not then that if .some }>sychology 
attaches itself to anthropology it is also a 
sign of distintegration (although of course 
any change is a disturbance that may 
threaten the integration). The (|uestion 
wdth a new addition is whether it will be¬ 
come integrated into anthropology; and if 
it does, anthropology becomes in some 
sense more rather than less integrated. 

Nor can one argue that added specialties 
reduce the possibility of necessary inter¬ 
communication unless one assumes that the 
necessary communication must be on a 
specialized or technical level, or that each 
kind of anthro[>ologist must communicate 
with every other kind. Neither a.ssumpticin 
is in the tradition of anthropology. There 
is no reason to believe that j>hysical anthro- 
pologists ever troubled to learn how' to 
manipulate morphemes properly, or arche- 
olcjgists to interpret kinshi]^ structures. A 
division of labor is not only appropriate 
but helpful in integrating an organism or 
society! What is required as a minimum is 
enough general understanding to engender 
respect, and perhaps to help learn how’ what 
that is new’ may relate to something know’ii. 
Each anthropologist will be in technical 
communication with scmie others, but 
hardly with all. But if A understands B and 
C; and B understands C and I); and 
understands A and D; and I) understands 
A and B, surely a firm functional integra¬ 
tion is established. At some point in his 
career, a student should have the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn more about more specialties 
than his teachers (by that time) are exj)ert 
in, tcj give him both a wude basis of .selec¬ 
tion and (perhaps) a respect fc^r the tech¬ 
niques of other anihropolc^gists. Another 
genuine function may be to permit him to 
see if, in the anthropologic:al tradition, he 
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can tolerate the variety of specialties—and 
specialists! 

lint neither the fact that there is far more 
knowledge llian any anthropologist can 
master, nor that additions at the border 
add new varieties is a relevant measure of 
integration. 

To see if integration is increasing or de¬ 
creasing it is necessary first to ask whether 
(for example) more prehistorians are com¬ 
municating more than before with other 
anthropologists and less with other prehis¬ 
torians or geologists (for example), or the 
reverse. Intercommunication is exceedingly 
difhcult to document. While it is sometimc\s 
clear that it is taking place—as in anthro¬ 
pological congresses ancl sympe^sia—it is dif- 
ficailt to assert w^ith certainty wdien mean¬ 
ingful relations arc not taking place. Surely 
no single measure of c:omniunication will 
be adecjuate. Some of the following may 
prove useful: 

(a) The publication of journals inclusive 
of litany anthropological interests. “Gen¬ 
eral" publications indicate both harmony 
of interest and concern with the problems 
and progress of the several major anthro¬ 
pological areas, and also are direct meas¬ 
ures of communication. Presumably, lin¬ 
guists and archeologists both subscribe to a 
general journal for some reason other than 
to read articles on linguistics cjr archeology 
respectively. In the United States and Brit¬ 
ain there flourish journals that cover the 
field: the American Anthropologist, South¬ 
western Jour7ial of Anthropology, the An¬ 
thropological Qiiartei'ly, the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, and Man. 
In view of the negative value expressed by 
some British anthropologists, it is interest¬ 
ing that the J.R.A.I., wdiich most of them 
evidently support, publishes at least as wide 
a variety as cloes the American Anthropol¬ 
ogist. During the years 1943-53 the follow¬ 
ing proporticjns of articles appeared: 

Ethnology—39% 

Linguistics—4% 

Physical anthropology— 18% 

Archeology— 12 % 

Other-26 % 

(b) The prevalence of subscribers or 
readers of specialized journals in other spe¬ 


cialties, whether or not there is a unified 
journal. In countries where no unified jour¬ 
nal exists, it is particularly important to 
know the range rif subscriptions to the vari¬ 
ous journals, since tlie absence of a general 
journal does not in itself indicate any lack 
of intercommunication. Although there is 
no unified journal in Germany, for exam¬ 
ple, it may be that as many German anthro¬ 
pologists read as many or more articles re¬ 
lating to all fields as in the United States. 

(c) Membership in different societies, 
and particularly attendance at meetings. 
How’ many social anthropologists belong to 
linguistic soc ieties? How many linguists at¬ 
tend meetings of archeological groups? And 
so on. 

(d) The degree of international ex¬ 
change of journals. While no “general" 
publication may be issued in a particular 
country, scholars may be reading the gen¬ 
eral ancl specialized publications of other 
countries. A Swedish archeologist reading 
the J.R.A.I. may not only read articles on 
other asjjccts of anthropology, but the 
archeological articles he reads wd)l bear the 
imprint of the traditional integration of 
English anthropology. 

(e) Area interc?sts. Growah of journals 
ancl societies on areas—Africa, Oceania, 
America, etc.—since these cover the whole 
range of anthropology, measure increase in 
intercommunication. Since these journals 
and scicieties are international, their pres¬ 
ence mitigatc's the disparateness of fields in 
countries (like Scandinavia) w4iere anthro¬ 
pology is not locally integrated. Indeed the 
indirect effects of international communica¬ 
tions are all necessarily in the direction of 
the integration of anthropology. 

(f) Similar ties of anthropologists; to 
gremps outside the anthropological tradi¬ 
tion. The number of anthropologists who 
read sociologic:al journals, and w'ho attend 
the meetings of soc iologists—and similarly 
at other borders—measure the relative ties 
of anthropolcjgists within and outside the 
traditionally intercommunicating group. 

(g) The organization of university de¬ 
partments which teach subjects relating to 
“man and his works." The number and 
influence of general as compared with spe- 
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cialized courses; the generality of the re¬ 
quirements, the varying influences on 
anthropology students, etc., are all relevant 
to trends toward or away from the integra¬ 
tion of anthropology. Presumably, students 
who learn a variety of subject matter will 
maintain an interest in the whole field; 
departments of anthropology which possess 
the full range of inquiry presumably inter¬ 
relate the various specialists within the 
department itself. 

(h) The publication of general, inclusive 
texts in anthropology. Integration may not 
explain increased publication of general 
books, especially textbooks, but they never¬ 
theless promote it. It is interesting to note 
that within a few months one publisher has 
produced three books in anthropology all 
of which cover the several fields.^ However 
one looks at the increase in number of text¬ 
books, they and the couCsSes in general an¬ 
thropology are clear indications that an- 

y C. S. Coon’s The Story of Man was publi.shed 
November 8, 1954. by Alfred A. Knopf; Ralph Lin¬ 
ton’s The Tree of Culture and M. J. llerskovits* 
Cultural Anthropology were published in January, 
1955, by the same publisher. 


thropology as a single di.scipline shows 
every sign of increasing its followers. 

CONCl.USION 

I'liese few measures and others applied 
over a span of time and in ditterent coun¬ 
tries, might give a basis for cah ulation and 
prediction. Meanwdiile, thoughtful con¬ 
sideration of what is happening leads to the 
suggestion that, except possibly in Britain 
(where the contrary is far from definite), an¬ 
thropology is becoming more rather than 
less integrated. 

The danger is not in increasing numbers, 
or adding specialisms, or permitting free 
access to our ranks; but rather the contrary 
is true. If anthropology in the United 
States disintegrates it will most likely be 
because increasing professionalization leads 
to restrictive definitions of anthropology or 
anthropologists, and to the counting out 
of some activities—scientific, applied, or ac¬ 
tion-oriented. For the survival of a .society 
and culture depends upon the maintenance 
and expression of the set of values around 
which it is organized. An essential value in 
the case of anthropology is its historic 
reaching for new ideas, tools, and subject 
matters that may further the study of man. 
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T he purpose of this <ha))ter is to ex¬ 
plore the intellectual and professional 
relationships between anthropology and 
sociology, so that the chaincs of their re¬ 
ciprocal (oinniunication can better be esti¬ 
mated. The distinction betw^een intellectual 
and j)rolessional relations is often over¬ 
looked. While intellectually sociology and 
anthropology are coininonly viewed as 
“sister” sciences, it is equally common to 
find anthropologists and sociologists mak¬ 
ing large claims for the j^rofessional dis¬ 
tinctness of their fields: the fields are dose 

1 The chapter was originally assigned lo the 
senior author alone. Since its topic, however, has 
for several years been an intimate concern to IkhIi 
writ CIS. and has figured in their conversations and 
leaching, they have seized the op|K)rtiinity to .speak 
jointly. T hey share the respoii.sibiliiy for the first 
three sections: the senior author alone is responsible 
for the fourth. The writers’ collaboration i 
f)roblcm has a certain fitness because of the 
fessional experiences and intellectual convictions. 
Bennett, while trained as an anthropologist, has 
done re.search in fields atid subjects ordinarily 
viewed as “sociological*’; Wolff, though identified 
as a sociologist, has done rc.scarch and writing of an 
“anthropological’’ character. Both writers wish to 
thank David L. Sills, of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, for valuable criticisms. 


or far apart, according to the aspects of 
their relationships which are })erc:eived. 
Furthermore, intellectual divisions within 
each of them may he as deep and bitter as 
between them. Some social anthropologists 
and rural sociologists are far closer to one 
another than cither is to other branches of 
his discipline, and some archeologists have 
nine li more in (omrnon with geologists than 
with cultural anthropologists. 

On the whole, however, sociologists and 
anthropologists maintain considerable sep¬ 
arate unity, riicy behave somewhat like 
political parties: they possess professional¬ 
ized bodies and ideologies, are organized 
for the protection of their members and 
prerogatives, and carry on propaganda to 
please the voters. 

Jn this chapter, we first will review some 
aspects of the histories of sociology and 
anthropology in an effort, secondly, to 
understand certain differences between the 
two fields. I’hirdly, we wdll note the emer¬ 
gence of an area of rapprochcinent—struc¬ 
tural-functional research and theory. The 
fourth and final section is a pilot study of 
tlie professional relations between sociolo- 
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gists and anthropologists in the ‘‘joint’ 
departments. 

HISrt>RICAL BACKGROUNDS OF THF RELATIONS 

OF sociol(k;y and anthropolcxjv 

Anthropology and sociology, though both 
“social sciences” in the broad sense, have 
had different histories, objectives, and ap> 
proaches. Sociology" arose in the seven¬ 
teenth century in opposition to the inextri¬ 
cable mixture of ethical and legal principles 
in the doctrine of Natural l.aw. This ex¬ 
pression of an empirical attitude was an 
attempt, ultimately successful in certain 
respects, to distinguish between important 
elements of social behavior and outlook 
characteristic of Western society. I'he pre¬ 
occupation with Western society constitutes 
the major unifying theme for problem, re- 
.search, and theory of sociology throughout 
its history. It is reflected in many otherwise 
heterogeneous instances: in Hobbes’ psy¬ 
chological approach to European politics; 
in Montesquieu's “structural-functional” 
examination of laws; in Comte’s “positiv¬ 
ism” set against the “negative” lingering- 
on of the French Revolutiem; in Spencer’s 
elal)orate doctrine of progress with its 
apologia for Victorian England; in Marx's 
concern wuth the redemption of industrial 
society; in Durkheim’s preoccupation with 
its anomie; in Weber’s puzzlement over its 
essen t ia 1 f ea t ures—ca pi t a 1 i si n, ra t ion a 1 i za- 
tion, bureaucracy; or in the involvement 
of American sociology with “social prob¬ 
lems” such as racism, immigration, and 
urbanization. 

The rise of “scientific sociology” in the 
present century—a signal expression of it 
is Pareto—has modified somew hat this major 
concern with the West. Emphasis has 
shifted toward general law’s of social rela¬ 
tionships, processes, and forms, and away 
from involvement with the nature of West¬ 
ern society. Rut objectives have exceeded 
accomplishments, for sociologists have con¬ 
tinued to focus, as a source of both data 
and motivation, on Western society or 
portions of it. Fhe injection of “science” 
contains an element of disguise and con- 

Saloiiiim. n.cl., esp. Abstract I, p. I; Mannheim, 

pp. 139 ff. 


fusion: while professing to search for gen¬ 
eral law's, the sociologist continues indulg¬ 
ing his concern wdth his own society, but 
as a “scientist,” does not admit it. The 
positivistic phase of sociology thus belies 
the historical mission of the field: an em¬ 
pirical analysis of the nature and future of 
the Western world. 

Anthropology,=‘ on the other hand, arises 
from travel, exploration, missionary w’ork, 
and the pan-human doctrines of biological 
evolution and cultural history. From the 
very inception, anthropologists have been 
preoccupied w'ith the exotic, the different, 
w'ith an inventory of non-Western societies. 
Examples are the great ethnological com¬ 
pilations of Klenim and Wait/; Tylor’s 
evolutionary portrayals of human customs; 
the broad sweep of Frazer’s study of cere¬ 
monial practices; the uni versa listic histori¬ 
cal approach of V^iennese ethnology; or the 
world wide operations of the liritish co¬ 
lonial anthro|)ologisis. In American anthro¬ 
pology, the study of communities and 
culture patterns in the United States is 
relatively new; for generations the w'ord 
“Americans” meant North- and South- 
American Indians and their Asian ante¬ 
cedents. 

This world perspective also has extended 
to anthropology’s jnofessional organization. 
American anthropologists are more nearly 
members of a world community of scholars 
than arc their colleagues in sociology, al¬ 
though the recent establishment of the 
International Sociological Association may 
lead to some change. Communication and 
exchange between them and European 
and Asian men in the field have been 
fluent; the knowledge of different national 
“schcK>ls” has been an intimate part of the 
equipment of every graduate. While the 
sociologists, more than they, have been con¬ 
cerned w'ith current Western problems and 
events—racism, depressions, mass coinmuni- 
cation, immigration—it was the anthropolo¬ 
gists who pioneered a formal manifesto on 
“human rights” in the postwar w’orld.* 

3 Haddon, 1934; Lowic, 1957; Penniman, 1952; 
Honigsheim. 1942; Dicserud, 1908; Milra, 19.33. 

Kluckhohn, C. et al., 1947. Note! also Linton, 
1945. lit it; of book and inlnxliu tion. 
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But anthropologists, like sociologists, 
have been caught up in the scientific move¬ 
ment of the twentieth century. With the 
rigorous classificalory emphases of Boas, 
the elevation of the idea of culture in the 
192()’s to a “scientific” concept (Murdock, 
1982), and the insistence of theorists like 
Radeliffe-Brown on a “systematic science” 
of anthropology (borrowed from Durk- 
heim), the discipline has sought to clothe 
its findings in the language of scientific 
method. This-more consistently perhaps 
than in the case of modern sociology, be¬ 
cause anthropology has been concerned 
with many societies—has meant a renew'ed 
emphasis upon general statements or laws, 
upon concepts applicable to human phe¬ 
nomena everywhere. Yet, “scientific” rigor 
of a descriptive variety has to some extent 
been paid for by loss in color and texture, 
rhe concentration on “facts”—the belief 
that by taking a resolutely objective view^ 
of man one merely had to wait until ma¬ 
terials sorted themselves into theoretical 
generali/ations—has produced much “aim¬ 
less and enthusiastic botanizing.”"’ Many 
ethnologists have done for |)rimitive cul¬ 
tures what many statistics-conscions soci¬ 
ologists have done for American society: 
produced materials without much sense of 
prol)lem. 

'I'he principal saving grace from this 
em|)iric ist threat to anthropology has been 
the techniejue of direct communication and 
interaction with the people under study 
(Ric hards, 1989). Recent and contemporary 
sociologists, studying a more familiar world 
of “self-evident” attitudes, have ty})ically 
fecund less need to interact with their sub¬ 
jects. Moreover, the anthropologist, con¬ 
scious of his task to interpret the exotic 
to his Western audience, has ordinarily 
been less c:oncerned with large theoretical 
schemes than with detailed portrayals of 
his topics. To some extent, such portrayals 
must be made, not in Western terms, but 
in terms of the cultures studied. Anthro- 
jjology has excelled in grasping thexse as¬ 
pects of human existence which .set -men 

Shils. 1948, p. G4—although Shils uses the phrase, 
in reference to .sociology. 


off from f^ne another and are meaningful 
because of their particular quality or 
uniepteness. From a patchwork of such 
revelations of the unicpie, it has hoped to 
picxe together a universal picture of man; 
and a set of concepts, like “culture pat¬ 
tern,” which it has evolved, promise well 
as tools for c:onstructing such an image. In 
this particular sense, anthropology has been 
more “scientific” than sociology. In Mur¬ 
dock’s terms (1954, p. 22), it studies pat¬ 
terned behavior; sociology, the unpatterned. 
'The Yale cross-cultural studies represent a 
signal attempt at a systematic comparative 
ordering of data on the societies of the 
world (Murdock, 1949, 19.50), although 
some soc iologists would ncjt accept this par¬ 
ticular approach as “scientific,” preferring 
to see it as “descriptive” or accumulative. 
A “scientific” approach in their eyes w^ould 
consist of the analysis of dynamic situations 
of human relations, anywhere, anytime. It is 
all a matter of how one defines “scientific.” 

From an institutional standpoint, Ameri 
can aiuhro|)ology has lagged behind soci¬ 
ology in establishing itself as an academic 
subjed, even though it found very early 
acceptance in museums and research insti¬ 
tutes, and the beginnings of the two disci¬ 
plines arc roughly contemporaneous.'*’ (The 
reverse is true for England, w’here sociology 
is largely replaced by social anthro|)ology.) 
Today, sociology is miuh more widely 
taught, and has many more departments 
and periodical outlets, than anthropology. 
Perhaps, after all, sociology is the study of 
our own society, and this may be more 
appealing than research into the Bongo- 
Bongo. I'he different foci of the tw’o fields 
are reflected in their course offerings: aside 
from introductory courses, anihropcdogy 
most fretjuently teaches areal ethnology, 
wdiile sociology concentrates on “.social 
problems.”" 

Communication between the two disci- 

«Small. 1924. Chap. XIX: Bernard. L. L. and J.. 
1943, Part IX; House. 1936, Chap. XVIIl; Becker, 
c.sp. pp. 142 IF. 

7 Fc»r anthropological cour.scs, st;e Erminie \'oege 
lin, 19.W, Table for sociology, sec Kennedy and 
Kennedy, 1942, esp. Tables 3 and 4. Sec also Ber 
Hard, L. L.. 194.'>. 
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]jlines with respect to subject matter ap¬ 
pears to be more common in research than 
in teaching. “Structural-fiinctionar’ studies 
of world areas are engaged in by sociologists 
often in company with anthropologists 
(Steward, 1950), and the latter are busily 
beginning to study modern societies and 
American communities.^ Methodologically, 
there seems to be less of a tendency toward 
rapprochement. In 1927, Edw^ard Sapir ex¬ 
pected sociology to be enriched by anthro¬ 
pology now^ that the two had rejected uni¬ 
linear evolution, thus permitting a more 
empirical and functional approach to cul¬ 
tural differences and cultural diffusion. 
Anthropology, he felt, offered sociology a 
sense of the ubiquity of what now would 
be called ethnocentrism, and directed soci¬ 
ology’s attention to the importance of 
symbolism and of ‘‘rhythmic configura¬ 
tions” in society. The structural-functional, 
rather than the cultural-historical, sugges¬ 
tions in Sapir’s remarks have since appeared 
as realistic predictions of subsequent de¬ 
velopments in sociology: the study of eth- 
nocentrism,*’ the cultivation of functional¬ 
ism,^" and the preoccupation with values 
(symbolism)^^ have come to be among its 
prominent characteristics and concerns, 
while the study of diffusion and formal 
configurations of culture and cultures has 
hardly taken hold. Although sociologists 
have borrowed and used the anthropologi¬ 
cal notion of cultural diversity and have 

8 Powderniakcr, 19.S9, 1950; Warner, 1911; Mead, 
1951; West, 1945; and others. Courses on American 
culture are increasing in number among the offer¬ 
ings of anthropology curricula (Krminie Voegelin, 
1950). 

«See the warnings against ethnocentrism in intro¬ 
ductory sociology texts, e.g., Cuber, 1951, C.hap. 7; 
or the influential study by Adorno at al., 1950, 
which, however, makes no explicit reference to the 
body of anthropological studies of social groups 
and their centripetal bonds, but relates itself to 
developments in sociology and social psychology. 
For a critique of ethnocentrism in anthropology 
itself, see Embree, 1950. 

Merton, 1949, Chap. I; Parsons, 1951. Both 
authors acknowledge their relationship to Malinow¬ 
ski and other anthropologi.sts. 

iiEsp. Parsons, 1951, particularly Chaps. VIII, 
IX; also the many sociological efforts to construct 
scales and other instruments for the measurement 
of values. 


relied upon anthropological materials to 
provide a kind of comparative color, they 
have shown little inclination to engage in 
comparative studies themselves. 

The volume to which Sapir contributed 
contains no corresponding chapter on the 
benefits which might accrue to anthropol¬ 
ogy from sociology, and this may reflect an¬ 
thropology’s more recent academic stand¬ 
ing. In 1927, it was still a small field with 
only a few departments, and the majority 
of its professional staff engaged in mu¬ 
seum work. However, in the latest sym¬ 
posium on the relations among the be¬ 
havior sciences, the volume edited by John 
Oillin, the situation has changed: Murdock 
(1954) reports on what anthropology might 
learn from sociology, and Becker (1954) on 
the inverse opportunity. The latter presents 
a most useful survey of the interaction be¬ 
tween the two disciplines throughout their 
developments in France, Germany, Eng¬ 
land, and the United States. But in his 
recommendations for the present and fu¬ 
ture, Becker limits himself merely to urging 
more interdisciplinary research, particularly 
in ‘‘area studies.” Here, the anthropologist 
can contribute the “de.scription of the rela¬ 
tively unicpic, or idiogra|)hy,” thereby pro¬ 
viding “a firm empirical base for whatever 
conclusions may be reached,” while “the 
sociologist, with his long, albeit neglected, 
comparative tradition” (Becker, 1954, p. 
158), can w^ork together wdth him. Mur¬ 
dock’s chapter in the same volume makes 
a similar recommendation. He points out 
(1954, p. 29) that while anthropology ‘‘holds 
most of the resources” of knowledge about 
human social life, sociology has “most of 
the tools wdth which to exploit it,” namely 
methodology; and anthropology is urged 
to acquire it. 

Thus it would appear that neither 
author has found it possible, in the light 
of the contemporary relations between the 
two fields, to describe any very definite 
points of rapprochement. Their recom¬ 
mendations for collaborative efforts stress 
the adoption, by both sides, of a more or 
less “interdisciplinary” outlook. But this 
means that sociology and anthropology 
must give up something; their sense of 
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separateness, their distinct and unique 
problems and concerns. Such a view follows 
from the assumption, apparently held by 
Becker and Murdock (and other writers), 
that the two are distinctly different fields. 
'I'hose who make this assumption accept 
the professional definitions of the disci¬ 
plines as “given” and then proceed to dis¬ 
cuss possibilities of cooperation. 

The channels of (onimunication within 
and between the two distijdines thus ap- 
])ear very mixed at this time. At the risk 
of considerable error, it w^iuld seem reason¬ 
able to say that Ixith anthrojiology and 
sociology contain within themselves divi¬ 
sions into what one might call, without 
derogatory implication, the “traditionalists” 
and the “avant-garde.” In anthropology, 
the “traditionalists” are those who see the 
field as committed to the classic jjrogram 
of four or five sub-fields, with the heart or 
nucleus of the science residing in (1) the 
study of primitive cultures and (2) histori¬ 
cal research. T his group of anthropologists 
(who often stress “science” in the nine¬ 
teenth-century context of classification and 
descri[)tion), regardless of their s|>eciali/a- 
tion—physical anthropology, ethnology, cul¬ 
tural anthropology, or whatever—see little 
point in communicating with sociologists; 
and well they might, since, with their views, 
there is little need for rapprcxdicnient. 
'riiey are also alarmed at the apparent 
fragmentation of anthroj)ology in its pur¬ 
suit of new problems and methods (How¬ 
ells, 1952). 

The “avant-garde” see anthropology in 
the midst of a transformation in which 
“dynamic” research, whether social biology, 
the analysis of “whole cultures,” dynamic 
linguistics, or what. Avill draw apart from 
the historical-classificatory tradition. 'I'hey 
take what is valuable and true, such as 
lime perspective, a cross-cultural emphasis, 
sophisticated “depictive integration,”*- but 
strike out toward cooperation with other 
disciplines, including sociolog)', on the 
problem cjf the human condition. Most of 
the “structural-functionalists” and many 

Kroeber, 1052, esp. Part T; Rccificici and others 
in Tax. Sol cl nl., 105.S. esp. pp. 151-I5ti. The phrase 
is soiiieliines rendered as "descriptive integration.” 


cultural psycdiologists in modern anthro¬ 
pology belong in the “avant-garde,” al- 
thc^ugh theoretical and research trends are 
not always easily placed in terms of cjur 
dichotomy. For once more, professional 
identificaticms often result in mixed alle¬ 
giances, and our distinction refers to diffuse 
movements in outloc3k, group idenlific:a- 
tion, and attitude, and is ncjt necessarily 
descriptive of the views of individuals. 

In sociology, the number of standardized 
fields is larger than in anthrc^pology: fam¬ 
ily. race, urban, rural, criminology, popula¬ 
tion, etc.; and there is probably less agree¬ 
ment on their number and classification. 
“Traditionalism” here means clinging to 
them, however classified and designated; 
“avant-gardism” means cultivating new 
fields with little concern that the picture 
of sociology is changing thereby. Muc:h of 
what we said about the “avant-garde” an¬ 
thropologist also applies to the sociologist, 
since one of the signific:ant features of 
“avant-gardism” is focus on problem rather 
than discipline. In additicxi to subjects 
found to be of common interest to sociolo¬ 
gists and anthropologists, the former have 
been }>articiilarly concerned with organiza¬ 
tion, bureaucracy, power, stratification, and 
communication (Bendix and Lipset, 195.3). 
Since these and similar areas apj^ear to be 
crucial for the understanding of mass so¬ 
ciety, the sociological “avant-gardists” turn 
out to be conservative: they have redis¬ 
covered the earlier mission of sociology, 
the study of the soc iety of which it is a part. 
Berha})S, also, fewer of them than the “tra- 
diticmalists” are plagued by scaentism, and 
their respect for theory, especially the Web¬ 
erian tradition, is great. 

The major force affecting the changes 
sketc hed may well be the use of social sc ien¬ 
tists, including anthropologists and sociolo¬ 
gists, by government and business during 
and since World War II. Many of them 
have been in and emt of government serv¬ 
ice. and have benefited from government 
and private research contracts. The great 
majority of these have been practical: that 
is, anthropologists and scjciolr^gists have 
been used for the purpcjse of solving |)ar- 
ticudar problems of human relations in 
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different social settings. At one stroke, this 
objective has forced a certain unity of out¬ 
look on the participants: (1) they must 
become concerned with contemporary phe¬ 
nomena (this principally affects anthropol¬ 
ogy); and (2) they must take a multi-cultural 
point of view (this affects sociology). Studies 
of the human problems of industry, of rela¬ 
tionships between Americans and the resi¬ 
dents of foreign countries, research into 
psychological warfare, or into the problems 
of introducing modern technology to “un¬ 
derdeveloped areas,” or of military govern¬ 
ment, and many others, have been attacked 
by “teams” of social scientists. The govern¬ 
ment and business organizations here adopt 
the role of an “encoding apparatus”: pro¬ 
fessional sociologists and anthropologists 
might not talk to one another in the uni¬ 
versity, but they are brought into contact 
through the services of an intermediary, 
who simply puts them to work on questions 
he wants answered. 

In this area of business and government, 
acceptance of both sociology and anthro¬ 
pology as contributors to the solution of 
problems of our complex, world society, 
and in consequence of this acceptance, 
much communication and cross-fertilization 
is probably taking place. But this does not 
and need not lead to a fusion of the pro¬ 
fessional bodies of the two disciplines, or 
even to a growing similarity in their lan¬ 
guage. On the contrary, competition for 
contracts and recognition could even in¬ 
tensify professional distinctions. 

intellf.cthal differences between 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOI.OCY 

Abandoning the historical approach, we 
now wish to contrast anthropology and 
sociology in general terms. The “anthro¬ 
pology” described here is the common- 
denominator “cultural anthropology” of 
the Americans; likewise the “.sociology” is 
the standard or common “American” brand 
found in perhaps a majority of the teaching 
profession. We are con.scious of difficulties 
in characterization and contrast; we view 
this section as exploratory and hope to re¬ 
vise it in later paj)ers. 


(1) Sociologists and anthropologists ap¬ 
proach and perceive man differently; they 
have different images of man. In his .search 
for laws and his interest in the abstract, 
the sociologist tends to view man as a 
technically “non-human” item, subject to 
many forces (including the sociologist's 
impersonal measurements).In this view, 
man is an element of nature, immersed in 
his environment; and the sociological stu¬ 
dent stands apart, observing and measuring 
man-in-environment. 

For the anthrojjologist, man is not a 
figure within a ground, but rather a figure 
against that ground: he is a human jjhe- 
nomenon, everlastingly variable, predictable 
only within broad limits if at all, and know- 
able only on a series of virtually infinite 
levels of understanding. For while the soci¬ 
ologist possesses or strives to possess meas¬ 
uring instruments which obtain precisely 
defined and selected data, the cultural an¬ 
thropologist possesses a technically unlim¬ 
ited “understanding.” While the sociologist 
proposes to stand away, to perceive man 
“objectively,” not to involve his owti feel¬ 
ings and reactions, the cultural anthropolo¬ 
gist has often striven to know' man through 
his own feelings and reactions, to view’ the 
human beings he studies as “fellow men,” 
not as “subjects. 

(2) This suggests a difference in philoso¬ 
phies of method. The sociologist is expected 
to be able to use statistical techniques and 
a battery {)f specific concepts. His imagina¬ 
tion and creativity are disciplined and held 
within bounds, and his individual qualities 
often are .seen more in skillful combina¬ 
tions of old elements than in “original” in¬ 
ventions of new ones. The anthropologist, 
particularly the student of whole cultures, 
has more frequently encouraged the culti¬ 
vation of individual intelligence, imagina¬ 
tion, and other qualities believed to foster 
the “grasp” of the unique.’"' Anthropolo- 

13 Voegelin, Eric, 1948; Salomon. 1949; Bendix. 
19513, b; Strauss, 195.S. Chap. 11; Wolff, 194(5; The 
American Journal of Sociology, 1955, e.sp. Schwartz 
and Schwartz. 

i4Batc.son, mCy, C:hap.s. I. VIII, XVI, 1941; 
Kluclchohii, F. R., 1940; Wolff, 1952b, Introduction. 

15 Mead and M6traux, 195.S, csp. Chap. I; Mc- 
Cown, J'. I), et al., 1952; Wolff, 1948. 
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gists are sometimes pleased when others 
notice that they have assumed the gestures 
and attitudes of their “tribe”: their own 
behavior has sensitively changed in accord¬ 
ance with the culture they have understood. 
Thus the anthropologist, in order to obtain 
an “objective” view of culture, strongly 
identifies and empathizes with the behavior 
of its carriers. This is ejuite at variance with 
the standard sociological ajjproach, which 
instead stresses distance. The ramifications 
of this difference are considerable. Among 
other things, it points to a quite different 
meaning of “ethnocentrism” in the two 
disciplines. The anthropologist invites ex¬ 
perimentation in contrasting interpreta¬ 
tions of the same phenomenon (Lewis, 
1951; Bennett, 1946), while the sociologist 
often strives after the opposite: the stand¬ 
ardization of methods so that all observers 
will obtain the same results. Never again 
will the interpretation of the latmul cul¬ 
ture be precisely as Bateson perceived and 
described it in 1936: never again will Bate- 
siin, as an individual, have the same experi¬ 
ences of interaction and understanding. It 
is such individual insights and portraits 
which are often valued by anthropologists. 

This points to a crucial area of misunder¬ 
standing between the two fields. Many so¬ 
ciologists have great difficulty seeing this 
individualistic, creative approach as even 
remotely approximating “science,” for, per¬ 
haps more than any other aspect of cultural 
anthropology, it offends or threatens their 
loyalty to objectivity and freedom from 
bias.^" Their criticism, on the other hand, 
is often difficult for the cultural anthro- 
j>ologist to see, because his definition of 
“.science” emphasizes “depictive iniegta- 
tion” for which the observer's own abilities 
and views, in all awarene.ss, are essential, 
rather than threatening, and to be excluded. 

(3) The twe^ fields differ with respect to 
their structuring of problems. The sociolo¬ 
gist characteristically works with small-.scale 
problems, often with a patchwork of them, 
all logically connected in such a manner 

E.g., BcM'iiarcJ, J., 19*19, against Redlicid, 1948. 
But note rhoiiias and /naniccki, 1927, as well a.s 
Sunnier, 19(Ki, and Thomas, HH)9, 19.S7. and their 
great infliienee in sociology. 


as to permit the testing of a major hy¬ 
pothesis or theory. He generally constructs 
the dimensions of the problem in advance, 
often taking his cue from specific data- 
gathering techniques. The anthropologist, 
too, usually begins with generalized theo¬ 
retical interests or hypotheses, but he typi¬ 
cally casts them in miu:h broader terms, 
attempting to obtain data on all relevant 
levels of analysis. He approaches the sub¬ 
ject of research as a “glob,” a totality to be 
comprehended both as a whole and as a 
system of parts. He often views the modest 
c hoices of the sociologist, who tries to limit 
his inquiry only to those phenomena for 
wdiich he can acejuire maximally controlla¬ 
ble data, wdth con.siderable impatience. 
J'he anthropologist's approach can lead to 
large, comprehensive portrayals of total 
sociocultural situations or to more care¬ 
fully delimited analyses but, in either 
event, his choice is more often than not 
made after he has attempted to perceive 
and understand the totality. The choice is 
largely his; it is not directly determined by 
a pre-existing corpus of hypotfieses, theo 
ries, or methodological techniquc=?s. Thus, 
Khickhohn’s investigation (1944) of the 
problem of Navaho hostility projection fol¬ 
lowed his attempt to understand a wider 
subject, Navaho witchcraft—itself a product 
(if a prior, and even larger study: the nature 
of Navaho cuhure and society.^" 

I’iie sociologists' difficulties with this ap¬ 
proach show in the critical apprai.sal by 
some of them of the “ethos” school of 
whole-cultural studies, particularly of “na¬ 
tional character” re.search.^^ While cailtural 
anthropology generally is characterized by 

And Lhi.s larger study was itself the culmina¬ 
tion of several generations of research by many 
anthropologists on Navaho life and culture. Anthro¬ 
pologists have done comparable collective studies 
on other peoples: Malinowski’s work on the Tro- 
brianders; thc^ fifty years of Americanist research 
on Hopi society; the British studies of .Sudan 
peoples; and many others. Sociologists rarely read 
anthropological literature in an effort to compre¬ 
hend one of these great collective studies of a 
people or a culture area; instead they sample 
individual studies. 

IS E.g., I'omars, 1945; Bierstedt, 1948; and various 
critiques and reviews of the "ethos” monographs 
in .sociological journals, e.g., Bernard, |., 194.5. 
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the “natural history" nioiiogra|>h, with its 
focus on a whole culture, the "ethos" vari¬ 
ety has stressed specific elements of culture, 
and in its "national character" phase has 
applied "ethos" and related concepts to 
studies of large national societies. It is this 
latter attempt which has obviously appalled 
numbers of sociologists, and well it might, 
since their view of modern society has em¬ 
phasized its heterogeneity, and has hardly 
prepared them to entertain the notion that 
a complex society might be argued to have 
a homogeneous culture. Their dissection 
of "ethos anthropology" sometimes verges 
on the sophonioric, and wliile it has pointed 
up basic problems connected with the anal¬ 
ysis of whole cultures, it also has ignored 
many of its accomplishments (Bennett, 
1954b). On this issue the cultural anthro¬ 
pologist generally would be inclined to 
agree with the sociologist Herbert Blumer, 
who points out (1951, pp. 9-10) that soci¬ 
ology has recently tended to substitute 
"specialized abstractions" for the "concrete 
and distinctive" instances of the "natural 
world." The whole-culture analyst, pre¬ 
occupied with the concrete world of cul¬ 
ture, may wonder at the vehemence of the 
critical attack and view it as a harping on 
"abstractions." 

(4) In consecpience of their divergent 
views of man and the study of man, anthro¬ 
pology and sociology differ with resj>ect to 
the selection of phenomena irwestigated. 
Sociology has performed its best work, per¬ 
haps, upon structural systems and socio¬ 
demographic patterns, while (ultural an¬ 
thropology has made its signal contribu¬ 
tions in the stiuly of subtle and involved 
j)roblems in such fields as magic and re¬ 
ligion, sexual behavior, social (onfigura- 
tions of emotion, or the valuational aspects 
of food-getting techniques. Like sociology, 
social anthropology has studied structure, 
but unlike sociology, it has done so in the 
field and with reference to a particular 
culture and to functional interpretations 
of linkages wuth symbolic patterns. Such 
phenomena are less easily subjected to the 
predictive generalizations sought by the 
sociologist and social psychologist. Whereas 
the latter might launch an investigation in 


order to demonstrate the "social framew’ork 
of perception," the anthropologist, taking 
this social framework for granted, explores 
its consequences, and lie is more con¬ 
cerned with "pattern" than "law'." His ma¬ 
terials, therefore, frequently represent in¬ 
stances of human behavior wdiich he seizes 
and organizes, rather than statistical fre- 
(juencies which prove or disprove a par¬ 
ticular hypothesis. 

I'he sociologist finds it difficult to see 
how' the cultural anthropologist "jiroves" 
anything, wdiile the anthroptilogist feels 
that "proof" is irrelevant in the sense that 
man is man wherever found: the grasp of 
a single instame of the "unique" itself is 
knowledge; no more than for the humanist 
does its relevance exclusively lie in its can¬ 
didacy as a "case" in a required multi¬ 
plicity of cases, as is demanded by the so¬ 
ciologist before he licenses it as knowledge. 

The jioverty of efforts by each field to 
artic ulate its basic' postulates for the other, 
and thus to bridge differences in conc:(‘p- 
tion, is striking. F4ere, anthropology has 
probably been more lemiss than sociology: 
anthrojmlogists are notoriously disinclined 
to read the abundant documents on soci¬ 
ological method and theory. 

(5) The tw'o disciplines differ wdth re¬ 
spect to their fundamental attitudes toward 
research. I’he sociologist stresses non-emo¬ 
tionality, the exc lusion of j)assic)n from the 
research enterj)rise. The anthropologist, on 
the contrary, exjuesses fervor and curiosity 
about his subjec t matter and proclaims the 
wonder of man and his w’orks. Nor has his 
more recent interest in Americ an and West¬ 
ern culture resulted in his assuming the 
sociologist's attitude of non-involvement; 
rather, he has discovered that the familiar, 
too, can be exotic. His imagination, curios¬ 
ity, and enthusiasm have not dwindled, al¬ 
though neither, in the sociologist's opinion 
perhaps, has his disorderliness. 

In addition to differences in the histori¬ 
cal rcjots of anthropc^logy and sociology, as 
were sketched previously, the different set¬ 
tings of the research activities in the two 
fields help to account for this divergence 
in attitude—above all, the importance of 
field work. Field work—a research habit of 
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personal movement, of detaching oneself 
from routine surroundings-has Ic^d to a 
s|)e(ial self-image wliich permits the anthro¬ 
pologist to consider liimself apart from 
“ordinary” social scientists (and. sometimes, 
entitled to behave clillcrently)J” 'Though 
the soc ic^logical “avant-garde,” ]>arti< ularly 
in studies of the professions and organi/a- 
tional structure, uses j^articipant observa¬ 
tion and informal interviewing (e.g., Ciould- 
ner, 1951, appendix on “team” research), 
the majority. ]3erha|)s, of American soci¬ 
ologists find intensive field work alien to 
their tastC's. The sociologist rarely leaves 
the familiar: even whc*n he conducts com¬ 
munity studies he c1(k:s so less in the sense 
of exj)loiation tlian in that of a temporary 
extension of his office or laboratory. He 
finds the anthropologist’s sense of the ex¬ 
otic*, and his occasional j)reoccupation with 
his own unicjucness, somehow offensive and 
“unsc ientific.” He re|>laces fervor with con¬ 
centration; flamboyant and iiuliviclualistic 
incpiiry, with anonymous ])ursuit of phe¬ 
nomena and problems in familiar settings. 
To the anthroj^ologist, inversely, these so- 
c iologic:aI attitudes often ajjpear dispiriting 
and c ommonplacc; and he often forgets that 
they, too, can lead to the accumulation of 
knowledge. 

(T)) There exist differences bet\veen the 
American srwiologist’s and anthropologist’s 
ronceptioji of ietnporal sequence and his¬ 
tory. For the soc iologist, as we said, history 
has most often meant Western history, 
which is documented. Hence his attention 
has l)een concentrated on specific sequences 
within a time span cjf the past few hundred 
years, and his view of temporal dynamics 
has bc?en couched in terms of Western cate¬ 
gories of time. For instance, Ogburn’s “cuT 

Anthropologists have often seen field work as 
ihe essential factor of unity among people' of great 
diversity of interests: “One cannot he 1 <hi ethno¬ 
logical or too sociological or too anything else after 
the first six wc*eks of living with and trying to 
understand a tribe. Our behavior conforms to 
the common reality of a whole community of wht»lc 
individuals; the differences in our professions of 
faith seem more important than they are just 
because we try by them to burst these bonds, for 
the most part in vain." ( l ax. 1%2. p. -I?)!)). 


lural lag”-*’ is based on the Western notion 
of progrerss. In related fashion, the nine¬ 
teenth-century “stage builders,” such as 
Westermarck, Morgan, and Spencer, rej>- 
resent sociological projections of Western 
ideologies u})on a universal plane mixed, 
however, with the anthropological attempt 
at discovering features by the comparative 
method wdiich arc applicable to all socie¬ 
ties. By ciontrast, the more nearly “philo¬ 
sophical” stage builders, with equal his¬ 
torical significance for sociology—w’hether 
Oindorcet, Turgot, Saint-Simon, Comte, 
Hc'gel, or Marx—clearly attempt tc3 illumi¬ 
nate the wTiter’s society through an inter- 
]>retation of Western, rather than universal, 
fiistory, even though they claimed t<3 search 
for universal historical laws. 

F^or the anthropologist, on the other 
hand, history and tempcjral secpicnce have 
meant either human history as a whole, or 
the history of any particular soc iety studied 
—hence very often the history of societies 
lacking written history. The anthropologist 
thus is at home in non-Western J.iine per¬ 
spectives, which means that his time dimen¬ 
sion, too, is deeper than the sociologist’s— 
thousands of years instead of hundreds— 
and that his sense of historical reality is 
oriented toward larger and more diffuse 
phenomena: the clevelc^pment of technol¬ 
ogy, the grow th of the division of labor, of 
religion, etc. 

I'hese diflerences in the conception of 
time in turn feed back into dillerencfs in 
the image of man. Despite occasional lapses 
into cultural determinism, on the wdiolc, 
anthropological man is the carrier, vehicle, 
or creator of Civili/ation or (lulturc—his¬ 
tory is human; man is historical. Soc:iolc3gi- 
cal man, on the other hand, illustrates 
social (Western) laws of which he is not 
so much the creator as the creature. 

Nevertheless, anthroj)ology and sociology 
coincide in several areas of historical in¬ 
quiry. One is the similarity between soci¬ 
ological historians of civilization, such as 
Sorokin, and anthroj)ologic:al depicters of 
universal culture, such as Kroeber. Another 

2oOgburn. Part TV; Mueller, 19.^8. Sdinei- 

dcr, 19tr». 
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is the theoretical scheme of history of a 
more nearly “pan-human" kind, A third 
area of rapprochement lies in the studies of 
folk societies, pursued by Redfield (1953a; 
Foster, 1953) in anthropology and by Becker 
(1950, chapter 5) arul the Southern folk 
sociologists, above all Odum, in sociology.-* 
V. Gordon Childe (1946), in archcolog>% pro¬ 
vides related insights and interpretations. 

Though concerned with colonialism, 
“Westernization," and kindred topics, the 
anthropologist, owing to his particular ap¬ 
proach to history, has shown considerable 
detachment from the actuality of twentieth- 
century w'orld society. He has indicated 
little interest in handling the complex data 
of documented historical periods, which 
require insights and methodologies diller- 
ent from those characteristic of ethnological 
or archeological reconstructions of history. 
On the other hand, the sociologist, %vith 
his predominantly a-historital orientation 
to the concrete present, has tackled the 
socio-political forces and attitudes which 
move men and determine policies. Anthro¬ 
pologists have much to learn from histori¬ 
cal sociologists like Weber (1951, 1952), 
Barnes (1948), and Becker (1940) or soci¬ 
ologists of history like l awney (1947), and 
sociologists can profit from the anthropo¬ 
logical sense of historical perspective and 
proportion. 

(7) Finally, we may note that anthropol¬ 
ogy and sociology differ with respect to the 
larger aims of their sciences. Anthropology 
has been concerned with issues more or 
less directly related to the question, “What 
is the nature of man?" To the more empiri¬ 
cal sociologist, this (quite correctly) smacks 
of philosophy. The anthropologist shares 
with the philosopher and other “human¬ 
ists"-- the concern with such “non-objec¬ 
tive" questions as the fate of civilization, 
man's moral integrity, the reality of cul- 

Social Forces, 19r>2. c.sp. Odum. 

Rodficld, IfriO. 195.^1); Benedkl, 1948; Benncu. 
1948; Kroebcr, I9r>4; Kridi, 19M; Wolff, 19523. Here 
also belong Riesman's humanistic position (Riesinan, 
1954, esp. C;haps. 1 and 28) and Mills’ critical posi¬ 
tion (esp. Mills, 1954). On the other hand it should 
also be noted that statistics has a well-established 
functir)n in historical anthropology. See Driver, 
19.53. 


ture, and other problems sometimes com¬ 
partmentalized as “meta-anthropological”-“ 
—and there is the whole tradition of philo¬ 
sophical anthropology the discussion of 
which would far exceed the scope of this 
chapter. While the sociologist has shown 
interest in the anthropologists’ data—for 
example, in materials on cultural relativity, 
like Hallowell’s classic paper (1937) on 
civilized and nonliterate differences in 
temporal orientation—on the whole he tends 
to use such material mainly as illustrations 
of rather elementary points (see any intro¬ 
ductory sociology text) and does not appear 
to be inclined to build the questions into 
his own approaches and theories (again 
with the important exception of some of 
the “avant-garde" sociologists with “struc¬ 
tural-functional" theoretical interests). Yet 
even in anthropology itself, there arc strong 
trends away from these preoccupations, be¬ 
ginning with Boas' insistence on facts, and 
continuing in many different forms in the 
modern “scientific" period. Whether one 
hopes to retain anthropology’s peculiar 
heterogeneity, or prefers to find a narrower 
focus, it would seem dangerous to give up 
this interest in the burning questions con¬ 
cerning the nature of man. 

rapprochement: the structi ral- 
FUNCTIONAI. approach 

As hinted earlier in our discussion of the 
“avant-garde," one of the most promising 
areas of rapprochement between the two 
fields is the growing interest of anthro|)olo- 
gists in w^hat sociologists call the “structural- 
functional" approach. Modern socio-cultural 
anthropology may perhaps be viewed as 
enclosed in a triangle, with one apex indi¬ 
cating historical studies; another, studies of 
whole cultures; and the third, structural- 
functional research and theory. 

A plea for more comprehensive panic ipa- 
tion in the structural-functional approach 
by anthropologists has been made else¬ 
where (Bennett, 1954a; Beals, 1951). rhis 
approach is flexible within an “interdisci- 

BiJney. 1949. For a more f^etieral statement on 
relations between anthropology and philosophy, 
see Fdel, 1953. 
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key concepts as ‘‘status/* “role/* “goal/* 
“value.** Structural-functional studies tend 
to be portrayals of structural systems in 
which behavior is explored in respect to its 
meaning or “function.** These studies con¬ 
tribute to an ever more comprehensive and 
detailed maj) of characteristics of human 
j)henomena and their interrelations. The 
publications of The Free Press—most of 
those in anthropology and many in stxi- 
ology—provide a convenient single source 
of illustrations of this “map” and its “car¬ 
tographers.** (See, also. Wilson and Kolb, 
1949.) 

Among prominent stria tural func tional 
theoreticians in sociology are 'l alcott Par¬ 
sons, Robert K. Merton, and Kingsley 
Davis.-^ “Small group” research in social 
psychology and sociology for the most part 
utili/es a structural-functional approach, 
and often shows appreciation of and liaison 
with anthropological studies.In anthro¬ 
pology, structural-functional studies were 
foreshadowed by Malinowskian functional¬ 
ism (Malinowski, 1948) and by the long 
synchronic-structuralist tradition, with its 
“sociological** ancestor, Durkheim (Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, 1952), now represented most 
notably by the British social anthropolo¬ 
gists (Evans-Pritchard, 1951). Linton*s status 
and role concepts also have been most in¬ 
fluential (Linton, 1936). Manifestations of 
contemporary and more explicit trends are 
Nadel’s recent book, Foimdaliojis of Social 
Anthropology (1950); Kluckhohn*s “struc¬ 
tural dynamics,*’ as exemplified in his study 
of Navaho witchcraft and in the follow-up 
analyses of similar phenomena by Honig- 
mann and others; the Harvard, particularly 
E. Z. Vogt’s, studies of values (Vogt and 
O'Dea, 1953); the newer acculturation re- 
.search like that of LJseem (1952) and a 
group of researchers working with Sol Tax 
(Bruner, 1953); and studies which seek to 
place kinship behavior in a larger context of 
institutional patterns (Ishino, 1953). “Ap¬ 
plied anthropology** almost universally uses 
structural-functional .schemes (Anonymous. 
1952). It may be noted that we have grouped 

24 Pai-sons. 1%I; Merton, 1949; Davis, 1949. 

25 Slrodlbcck, F. L. et al., 19.54, esp. Olmsted. 


anthropologists conventionally divide be¬ 
tween .such categories as “functionalism,” 
“structural studies,** “culture-pattern re¬ 
search,** “culture and personality,** and 
“applied anthropology.” This is a deliber¬ 
ate effort toward a theoretical categoriza¬ 
tion more commensurate with tendencies 
inherent in pre.sent approaches. Another 
example of such categorization is the over¬ 
due distinction between, on the one hand, 
“culture and personality” studies which 
emphasize ethos and whole-culture (and 
placed by implication at the corresponding 
apex of the triangle, where they contrast 
with sociology) and, on the other, struc¬ 
tural-functional studies which include per¬ 
sonality data (and classified in the “rap¬ 
prochement” apex). 

Perhaps this apex now signals the chief 
area of communication between sociology 
and anthropology. A sociologist can read 
one of the Harvard “values” monographs 
(Rapaport, 1952) and immediately compre¬ 
hend its method and results, because of a 
common language and common analytical 
operations. Theoretical statements, like 
Nadel’s volume, or from sociology, a book 
like Davis’ Human Societyy are viewed by 
adherents of the approach as broadly rep¬ 
resentative of their shared aims and con¬ 
ceptual sdiemes; the misunderstandings 
and polemic tendencies between sociology 
and anthropology are much reduced here. 

For anthropology', the chief advantage of 
the structural-functional approach is that 
it permits it to borrow from (and to co-de- 
velop with) soc iology a greater rigor and 
orderliness of concept and method. This is 
a desired and desirable remedy for the 
major defect of the method of “depictive 
integration*’: its frec^uent non-communica¬ 
bility, its often excessive individualism. In 
fact, the extent to which a cultural-an¬ 
thropological monograph is comprehensi¬ 
ble by many, as against few% is a rough 
measure of the extent to which some ver¬ 
sion of the “structural-functional** scheme 
has been adopted. 

Among many specific approaches in an¬ 
thropology w'hich are undergoing a needed 
modification through structural-functional 
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thinking is that which wc may call “the 
fallacy of the microcovsm.” This concerns 
the use of single communities or tribes as 
representative units for larger entities: na¬ 
tional cultures, culture areas, and the like. 
The concef>t of culture has grown up in 
the atmosphere of small communal units; 
its extension to larger social units which 
lack face-to-face patterns of social relations 
has been done by simply making existing 
face-to-face units stand for the larger, and 
socially different, whole. This operation 
betrays a lack of adequate comprehension 
of the dimensions of social relationships 
and group structure in the larger societies, 
wiiich a structural-functional scheme does 
much to correct.26 Jahoda et al., 1951, 
for a comprehensive study of methods.) 

This scheme does not necessarily—and 
must not be allowed to—obviate the con¬ 
tinuation of the most characteristic product 
of anthropology: the monograph on a total 
socio-cultural phenomenon, 'Fhere is no 
inherent conflict between the use of a con¬ 
ceptual scheme which differentiates among 
levels of meaning and an orientation to¬ 
ward the multi-level analysis of a single 
society, community, sub-culture, or institu¬ 
tional system. Moreover, the use of such a 
scheme requires greater precision in the 
formulation of problems, greater attention 
to the relationship between hypothesis and 
theory, and correspondingly, improved 
communicability to the reader. In turn, the 
sociologist may benefit from the more dis¬ 
tinctly anthropological utilization of the 
structural-functional approach with its 
larger, cultural frame (jf reference in which 
“roles,“ “values,” and other analytical ele¬ 
ments are seen in the context of shared un¬ 
derstandings and modes of behavior. 

We may note in passing another poten¬ 
tial area of rapprochement, the use of for¬ 
mal models of social behavior (Lazarsfeld, 

An cxircmcly peninent discussion has been 
provided by Goldschmidt, who points out that 
anthropological studies of class phenomena in the 
United Slates have often ignored the question of 
representativeness of the communities they have 
used as units (Cioldschmidt, 19.50, esp. pp. 484-488). 
Sec also Bennett, 1954a. For the phrase, “fallacy of 
the microcosm.” we are indebted to Bernard Rosen¬ 
berg of Brandeis University. 


1954; esp. Simon. 1954). This requires spe¬ 
cial treatment, which cannot be given it 
here. We refer to the development, in the 
past decade, of mathematical models which 
are used for purposes of both prediction 
and “understanding.” Formal models un¬ 
questionably are part of the objective, 
“scientizing” trend mentioned somewhat 
critically in this chapter, but on the other 
hand, the participation of anthropologists 
like Bateson in discussions of formal models 
and their applications is perhaps indicative 
of their a}>peal to humanistically-inclined 
social scientists. 

THE PROKE.SSIONAL RELATIONS OF ANTHRO¬ 
POLOGISTS AND SOCIOI.OCISTS: A PILOT STUDY 

We noted previously that American 
sociology was accepted as an academic disci¬ 
pline considerably earlier than anthropol¬ 
ogy. With a few' outstanding exceptions, 
like Harvard, anthropologists w'ere intro¬ 
duced into American universities by non- 
anthropological departments, principally 
sociology. At the present time,*" anthro¬ 
pology is taught in about 800 departments 
of American universities. About 50 of 
these are independent departments; the 
remainder, departments of sociology (and 
a sprinkling of others). Out of these 250- 
odd departments, about 25 are true “joint 
departments”; that is, anthropology and 
sociology both operate rather extensive 
programs, although the latter is almost al¬ 
ways larger in number of staff and students. 
In the remaining, anthropology is a de¬ 
cidedly smaller factor than sociology; most 
of these “joint” departments are essentially 
departments of sociology which have hired 
an anthropologist, or list a course or two 
in the field. Although it is rather difficult 

‘-'7 I'hc analy.sis is based on the listings for Ameri¬ 
can anthropology in 'Fhomas, W. L. and Pikelis, A. 
(cds.), International Directory of Anthropological 
Institutions, 1953, and in Erminie Vocgelin's 1950 
account of anthropology in American universities. 
Theological .schools and “institutes” were excluded 
from the count because their programs are so 
highly specialized. The definition of "joint depart¬ 
ment” is rather difficult, and more work needs to 
be done on the problem of anthropology’s teaching 
program and academic representation. 
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to estimate, probably about 70 per cent of 
all academic anthropologists work in these 
250-odd joint departments. 

7'hercfore, in a large number of Ameri¬ 
can universities, particularly in the Mid¬ 
west, anthropology is recognized academi¬ 
cally as a kind of "junior partner" of the 
"senior" field, sociology. The sociologist can 
say justifiably that it was through his eflbrt 
and interest that anthropology came to the 
c:ampus, and hence the anthropologist owes 
him a debt of gratitude. The soc iologist can 
say further that anthropology was brought 
to the department to provide something 
the scjciologist needed; consequently, an¬ 
thropology legitimately can be defined as 
a "service area," in part at the direction 
and disposal of the sociologist. I'liis par¬ 
tially subordinate-superorclinate status re¬ 
lationship has resulted in the formation 
of some very complex attitudes and pat¬ 
terns of relations. 

In keeping with the exploratory charac¬ 
ter of the chapter, 1 (J.VV.B.) decided to 
study mainly the relations of scK:iologists 
and anthropologists in the larger joint de¬ 
partments, where, presumably, the two 
fields sustain maximuut cxmtact and inter¬ 
action. Of the total of 25 "true joint depart¬ 
ments" described previously, we selected 16; 
of the departments where anthropology is 
dec.:idedly a junior partner, w^e chose four 
cases. We made no attempt at a random se¬ 
lection, but rather picked departments and 
people who, in our best judgment, re{>re- 
sented important trends in all directions, 
and who could be relied upon to provide 
full, accurate, and thoughtful answers. 

A member of each department selected 
was sent a four-page cpiesiionnaire; all of 
these were returnee!, although two could be 
used only in a limited manner, because of 
insufficient information. (For reasons of 
space, the questionnaire wull not be repro¬ 
duced here, but a copy will be sent upon 
request. It is "open-ended," that is, in ellect, 
a set of (piestions and topics intended to 
serve as a guide to thinking, rather than 
as an instrument designed for careful quan¬ 
titative analysis.) Of the 20 recipients, 13 
were professional anthropologists; 4, pro¬ 
fessional sociologists (two of whom were the 


authors of the deficient questionnaires); and 

з, persons with mixed identity—"two-field 
men." 

The questions asked concerned the his¬ 
tory of the two fields in the department; 
the present division of j>ersonnel and sub¬ 
fields; the status of ihe instructional and 
research program; and the relationships bc^- 
tween sociologists and anthroj)ologists, in¬ 
cluding "imagers" of the respective fields, 
barriers to communication, and the like. 
Judgments concerning the desirability or 
undesirability of the situation, and recenn- 
mendations of improvements, etc., were 
requested for each of the items. 

'Fhe great majority of lospondents an¬ 
swered fully and in detail, and six included 
a separate letter clarifying the answers and 
adding further informatic^n. I have con¬ 
siderable confidence in the accuracy of the 
general picture presented. And since the 
departments were selected from a group 
constituting the majority of anthroj)ological 
installations in American universities, the 
results may apply beyond the special case 
of the joint department. I have, of course, 

и. seci my own knowledge and observations 
derived from several years of working in 
one of the larger of these joint depart¬ 
ments and from discussing problems with 
other niidwestern anthropologists in similar 
situations. 

Objective Positions oj the Two Fields 

In 18 of the 20 cases surveyed, the an¬ 
thropologists were in a minority in the 
department, being outnumbered by sociolo¬ 
gists on an average of almost two to one. In 
a plurality of cases, the respcjndents also 
reported that enrollment in anthropology 
courses was substantially lower than in 
sociology (averaging around one-half the 
sociology enrollment). At least five respond¬ 
ents volunteered the information that an¬ 
thropology was weaker than sociology Avith 
respect to })olitiial power and prestige in 
the department and on the cam[)us, al¬ 
though about half the cjuestionnaires con¬ 
tained indications of c hange toward a more 
ec]ual position. 

The general picture of the relations be¬ 
tween anthro]>ologists and sociologists in 
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the departments investigated was one of 
loose ties and few cross-professional affilia¬ 
tions in teaching and research. This tend¬ 
ency tow'ard academic separation was evi¬ 
denced by the listing of departmental 
courses uncier either “anthropology" or 
“sociology" in all but two of the depart¬ 
ments. In general, academic distance and 
professional separation were greatest where 
anthropology w’as represented primarily 
by archeologists, ethnographers, and/or 
physical anthropologists; and sociology, by 
professional (criminology, family, etc.) or 
strong quantitative-empirical interests. 

Collaboration in graduate seminars w'as 
more frequent than research, but in most 
cases the seminars were not given regularly 
and were the results of individual scK'iolo- 
gists and anthropologists deciding to get 
together. Collaboration by members of the 
two fields on research projects was infre¬ 
quent; in only six departments such col¬ 
laboration was reported to have taken place 
in the last few' years, and in most of these 
cases, the research was done on problems 
of an applied nature, w'here the researchers 
functioned as individual social scientists, 
and only rarely as specialized professionals. 
Finally, the majority of respondents indi¬ 
cated that they found greater collaboration 
in research and teaching desirable, but that 
they felt no strong needs to do anything 
about it. 

Relations arid Attitudes 

If anthropology still is subordinate to 
sociology, but at the same time feels itself 
to be a distinct and co-ordinate professional 
field, the potentiality for social-emotional 
stress exists. In extreme cases, the self-es¬ 
teem of the anthropologist is severely in¬ 
jured, and he develops an attitude of de¬ 
fensive resentment, as illustrated by the 
follow'ing situations described by anthro¬ 
pologists; 

After answering “No" to a (}ue$tion concern¬ 
ing intellectual collaboration between the two 
fields, the respondent was asked to present his 
judgment as to whether the record was good or 
bad. He answered: “Bad—sociologists direct their 
papers to other sociologists and make no allow¬ 
ance for anthropologists present." 

To a question asking how relations between 


the two fields could be improved, the same re- 
.spondent answered: "Bring in more anthro¬ 
pologists so that the .sociologists wdll become 
aw'are of the diverse branches of anthropology 
and recognize it as a fully independent di.sci- 
pline—not a group of sendee courses’* (original 
italics). 

To a question asking for "problems" in the 
relationships rif sociologists and anthro}x>logists, 
another respondent answered: "Primarily a feel¬ 
ing of anthropologists at times that they have a 
subordinate rather than a coordinate status 
. . . [should! maintain equal numbers and 
statuses of sociologists and anthropologists. 
Sociologists have tended to be more numerous 
and more powerful." 

A typical is.sue out of which these defensive 
reactions may arise is de.scribed by a third n*- 
spondent in his letter accompanying the qu€‘s- 
tionnairc. In connection with his discussion of 
the one-year “introdui tory sociology" course 
which "attracts about 400 students each semes¬ 
ter." he says: “I'he course is listed as a sociology 
course, but the first semester deals almost ex¬ 
clusively w'ith anthropological materials and 
uses anthropology texts. ... In effect, the soci¬ 
ology section gets credit for this large enroll¬ 
ment, and when we a.sk for another anthropol¬ 
ogist we are told that our registration is too low. 
I presume this is a familiar situation to you!" 

The sociologist respondents do appear to 
view’ anthropology as a “service" area, 
which can “add color and variety," to quote 
one, to the sociological offerings. But wdien 
the anthropologist asserts his professional 
rights—especially when he wishes to intro¬ 
duce courses not in line with the sociolo¬ 
gist’s conception of anthropology—the soci¬ 
ologist is likely to develop an attitude of 
injured paternalism, which, too, may ac¬ 
cumulate noticeable bitterness: 

"Anthropologists seem to be engager! in a 
kind of power drive to take over all the social 
sciences. They are dilficult to satisfy. They want 
more enrollment, even though everywhere they 
are a small, specialized field.” 

In some ca.ses where this conflict of atti¬ 
tudes becomes a prominent feature of the 
departmental atmosphere, the mutual un¬ 
derstanding of the two fields .seems mark¬ 
edly asymmetrical. Witne.ss the following 
passage from an anthropologist: 

"In my opinion many anthropologists have 
learned a lot from sociology and have begun 
to utilize many techniques used by theni, i.e.. 
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aiK’ntion to sampling, qiiantificiation, intensive 
study of a small problem, etc. I don’t believe 
the sociologists at X University have as much an 
understanding of what anthropology is and 
does, primarily because they have to learn this 
second-hand from their readings rather than 
first-hand in field work as we do,” 

1‘his situation seems to hold whether the 
anthropology represented in the depart¬ 
ment is socio-tultiiral or historical-physi¬ 
cal. In the latter case, even though the 
sociologist nppYfwes of the specialization, 
he often shows little willingness to de¬ 
velop intimate familiarity w’ith the goals 
of the archeologist, ethnologist, or physical 
anthropologist, instead preferring to keep 
him around, to quote one anthropological 
respondent, ‘‘as a kind of interesting pet.” 
However, in general, social relations and 
academic communication do seem to im¬ 
prove somewhat when anthropology is rep¬ 
resented by the socio-cultural variety. 

Several respondents suggested that one 
of the causes for poor relations and poor 
communication was the failure of members 
of each side to read the literature of the 
other. Specific mention was made by one 
respondent of the tendency for sociologi¬ 
cal journals, in recent years, to publish 
“slanted” book reviews of “ethos” anthro¬ 
pology, the image of which, as held by 
sociologists in his department, conformed 
to these reviews. (Since anthropological 
journals rarely publish long reviews of 
sociological books, the anthropologist is 
hardly exposed to a complementary type 
of “poisoning.” And note also that the ex¬ 
cessively critical reviews aside, sociological 
journals do a remarkably faithful job of 
reviewing the better anthropology.) 

Aside from these tendencies toward poor 
comprehension of the methods and objec¬ 
tives of the other field, protective and con¬ 
flicting attitudes on the part of sociologists 
and anthropologists also reflect professional 
rivalries over such questions as which dis¬ 
cipline is the more adequate or important. 
One respondent, in explaining why so little 
collaborative teaching and research existed 
in his department, commented: 

“Interpersonal relationships are excellent but 
we have found difficulty in working profession- 
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ally in the same harness. In research relation¬ 
ships there is strain over failure to see and to 
utili/x* the method and the point of view of the 
other. . . . There is no basic readiness to work 
together ... it is complicated by an under¬ 
lying feeling on both sides tliat apart from a few 
concepts, the method of one discipline or an¬ 
other is inadequate or unnecessary,” 

Another form of this view, indicating profes¬ 
sional distinctness wdth an eye to wider profes¬ 
sional horizons, is expressed by the following 
comment: “I feel personally that anthropology 
and sociology can perhaps just as often seek 
meaningful relationships with other disciplines 
—viz., economics, history, psychology, etc.—as 
they can with each other . . . simply putting 
them tog(‘ther administratively should not sig¬ 
nify either assimilation or channeling of inter¬ 
ests or problems in only those directions con¬ 
genial to the two fields.” 

Another respondent viewed the problem 
as a conflict between, not a// members of 
the two fields, but between “a fringe of 
individuals in both disciplines.” He pointed 
out that “there are as many communication 
gaps or barriers between sociologists as be¬ 
tween anthropologists and sociologists”—he 
might have added “and as between anthro¬ 
pologists.” But these problems of communi¬ 
cation differ from tho.se based on the pro¬ 
fessional distinctions between the two fields. 
A professional anthropologist who thinks 
and works like a structural-functional soci¬ 
ologist apparently is just as likely to battle 
wdth the sociologists on professional issues 
in the joint department as is an archeolo¬ 
gist. He may, under the pressures that drive 
him back into strong “anthropological” 
professional id(*ntifications, even shift his 
interests in theory and research in non-soci- 
ological directions. 

Contrasting Imagery 

These stresses also find expression in the 
images each field holds of the other. The 
sketches of such images offered by the re¬ 
spondents were remarkably similar in con¬ 
tent, but heterogeneous in the degree of 
derogation and hostility, which depended 
upon the actual extent of frictions, profes¬ 
sional hostilities, and defensive responses 
that varied from department to department. 

The following selection of quotations 
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represents the respondent’s opinion of the 
(inihropologisVs images of the sociologist 
in liis department. Quotations 2 and 4 
come from professional sociologists; the 
others, from anthropologists. 

1. “Pedantic. Unimaginative. Reformer. Ma¬ 
nipulator of concepts and research designs—but 
not active in empirical research." 

2. . . some stereotyping of sociologists as 
technical gadgeteers obsessed with statistics, etc. 
On the other hand, appreciation for analytic 
skills and sophistication.” 

3. ”d he anthropologist thinks tlie sociologist 
has better data on Western culture, ljut thinks 
he does not always take the broad, pan-human 
view in his theorizing.” 

4. “In general ... 1 would .say that the an¬ 
thropologist is inclined to find the sochdogist to 
be rather narrow in his professional problem 
interests and to be less adventuresome in .strik¬ 
ing out. This is doiiljtless related to an anxiety 
[on the [)art of the anthropologist) alK>ut 
methods and techniques of collating and ana¬ 
lyzing evidence.” 

fi. “.Sociologists spend a disproportionate 
amount of time with methodology' and wdth 
seeking quantifiable data about isolated phe¬ 
nomena in isolated .societies that they presume 
to treat as universal .samples. They do, however, 
possess the makings of a rich theory that is al¬ 
ready productive of many theorems suitable 
for empirical testing.” 

6. “ rhe anthropologist is critical because the 
sociolf)gist is too ready to generalize on the ba.sis 
of data from only one culture." 

7. “. . . the .so< iologist is viewed as a scientist 
whose main interests are in the field of social 
work.” 

8. “I'Fhe sociologist is viewed as] a function¬ 
alist without adequate training in anthropology 
and no appreciation of the value of time per¬ 
spective.” 

A noticeable difference in attitude can be 
seen in these reiiiark.s, which correlates with 
the social situation in the department: con¬ 
sidered as ten.se (1,7, and 8), and as more 
relaxed (2-6). 

Now for the same respondents* defini¬ 
tions of the sociologist*s image of the 
anthropologist: 

1. “Antiquarian. Nature lover. Non-scien- 
lific.” 

2. “Generally as another sociologist interested 
in preliterates. Also that he seems to have a 


foot in the .sciences, the .social studies, and the 
h lima ni ties.” 

3. “. . . the know'ledge of the anthropologist 
is respected, the in(‘thodological .sophistication 
is le.s.s admired. But not much ‘pot hunter’ 
stereotyping.” 

4. "'l‘he sociologi.st admires anthropology for 
its dc.scription, but thinks it is w-eak in theory.” 

5. “He [the .sociologist] has no one view- 
more like two or three views ba.sed on his knowd- 
edge of department members and reading in the 
field. By and large, however, he has great re¬ 
spect for the anthropologist’s empiricism geared 
to bniad range in problem.” 

(>. “4 he .sociologist pnibably coiu eives of the 
model anthropologist as preoccupied with de¬ 
scription of minutiae w'hich he does not system¬ 
atically relate to any deveIope*d theory. He has 
also expressed him.self as saying that the anthro¬ 
pologist is cpiite unable to study well the com¬ 
plex organizations of the modern world.” 

7. “Favorable indeed.” [ Meaning, apparently, 
a naive impression of a collector of curious cus- 
tofiKS, with “color” value to the department.] 

8. I An antliropologist is] a person who has to 
camp out, to do field work—often confu.ses the 
means with the end. No interest or background 
in history [modern history].” 

I’he hostility of I, 7, and 8 and the greater 
objectivity of the others are retained in 
these images. Jt is notew'orthy that the an¬ 
thropologist respondents tended to be more 
articulate concerning the sociologist’s image 
ol them than was the sociologist on the 
anthroj>ologist’s view of him. Clearly, the 
situation at this lime is not symmetrical: 
the anthropologists seem uniformly more 
aw'are of the conflict situation. 

Conditions of Good Social Relations afid 
Com m u n ication 

I'he foregoing sections present a seern- 
ingly pessimistic picture with a lack of 
integration and a tendency toward defen¬ 
siveness and hostility. However, we have 
also noted that tliis is a matter of degree: 
that it is more apparent in some depart¬ 
ments than in others. Which factors, ac¬ 
cording to the questionnaire data, appear 
to lead toward better social relations and 
more effective communication between so¬ 
ciology and anthropology in these joint 
departments? 

(1) Social relations (apart from intellec- 
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tual relations) were good when professional 
differences between sociologists and anthro¬ 
pologists were miniini/ed, and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the two fields behaved toward 
one another as social scientists rather than 
as representatives of professional bodies. 
Relations were particularly ccjiigenial, and 
mutual images more favorable, when im¬ 
portant departmental decisions were made 
on the basis of issues common to the in¬ 
terests of both fields or of the department 
as a unit. 

(2) Some respondents suggested that both 
social and intellectual relations between 
soc iology and anthropology apj^ear to im- 
jjrove wlien they cjfficially sejKirate into tw’o 
departments. This implies that so long as 
the two fields remain together, relations are 
improved when professional distinctions 
are played down; but if professional dis¬ 
tinctions are to be j)reserved, it is best to 
establish separate departments. 

(3) Social relations—and, in this case, in¬ 
tellectual ccmiinunication also—apjjear to 
improve, and mutual images to be less con¬ 
trasting, when the department pc^ssesses 
one or more “two-field men” who are per¬ 
mitted to lake a hand in important de¬ 
cisions a fleeting academic and research 
policy. 

(i) Much depends on the chairman. Al¬ 
most universally, chairmen of joint depart¬ 
ments are sociologists. If the chairman is 
relatively uninformed, naive, or defensively 
hostile toward anlhrc^pology, relations and 
communication are worsened. 

(5) Both social relations and communica¬ 
tion appear to be more ellective in depart¬ 
ments where sociology and anthropology 
are not exclusively represented by extremes 
or opposites: historical-physical anthropol¬ 
ogy on the one hand, and “professional” or 
(piantitative sociology on the other. In gen¬ 
eral, and ignoring personal frictions, soci¬ 
ologists and anthropologists who share 
interest in broader theoretical questions 
(tJie “avant-garde”?) common to all the 
social sciences appear to communicate more 
eficctively. It is remarkable that in all cases 
where relations are good, theoretical alle¬ 
giance is given to scholars like Merton, 


Weber, Parsons, Malinowski, and Kluck- 
hohn. 

(6) The mean age of departmental mem¬ 
bers seems to have some influence upon 
social relations and communication. In 
general, departments composed of younger 
men tend to communicate more freely and 
get along more congenially than do those 
w ith a preponderance of older persons, par¬ 
ticularly when these hold the senior faculty 
statuses. Youngc^r people (especially if 
“avant-garde”?) are probably less strongly 
professionally commitled and idenlificd, 
and thus arc more willing to engage in 
social and intellectual relationships. 

To summarize, w'hile social relations and 
intellectual communication are not gener¬ 
ally correlated, there does appear to ])e 
some connection between the two. When 
professional distinctions arc played down, 
both sides given a stake in im|)ortant de¬ 
partmental decisions, and where anthro¬ 
pologists and sociologists possess more simi¬ 
lar theoretical and subject interests, there 
exists less hostility and derogation in mu¬ 
tual images, and consecpienlly social rela¬ 
tions are better. Although this is less ap¬ 
parent, more effective communication, 
manifested in research, teaching, and dis¬ 
cussions, also seems to follow\ But it re¬ 
mains true that no strong case can be made, 
on the basis of this particular set of data 
from the joitit departments, for close in¬ 
tellectual and communicative bonds be¬ 
tween anlhropology-in-general and sociol- 
ogy-in-gcncral. And professional rivjdries 
and hostilities seem to lurk beneath the 
surface everywhere, aggravated by the pre¬ 
vailing structure of inecpiality betw'een the 
tw'o fields. 

The poignancy of the entire situation 
may j)erhaps be conveyed by this cpiotation 
from a statement submitted by an anthro¬ 
pologist: 

“Those of us in these joint departments who 
have had to contend with a highly organi/c^l 
sociological profession have found ourselves in 
a sc'ries of frustrating and contradictory situa¬ 
tions. For example, w^e may decide that the goal 
of the department sliould be integration: that is, 
eliminate professional distinctions in courses, 
and meet the sociologists half way—after all. they 
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seem to complain a good deal of the time about 
those high-hat anthropologists wlio will have 
nothing to do with them. But as soon as we 
recommend such integration, the sociologist 
loses interest, or worse, says that anthropology 
is trying to take over sociology. I know that we 
behave sometimes like eager beavers, and we do 
offend people in a more settled di.scip1ine. and 
certainly plan courses infringing their interests. 
But whatever the causes and blame, it seems 
clear that the problems which arise from a joint 
administrative framework are insuperable and 
make the game not worth the playing. We 
would be better off as separate departments.” 

Toward Communication: The Intellectual 
Atmosphere of Larger Joirit Depart¬ 
ments 

Despite all strictures, there does appear 
to exist considerable ferment in the theo¬ 
retical and methodological outlooks of both 
anthropologists and sociologists. This is 
apparent in some of the questionnaires and 
letters, as well as in the experiences of the 
writers of this chapter. 

We now refer specifically to the larger 
and better balanced joint departments, 
which in general meet the criteria noted 
previously for “good” relations. Whether 
the growing similarity in the “avant-garde” 
view's of sociologists and anthropologists 
in these departments is a result of deliber¬ 
ate selection of personnel, or whether it is 
a symptom of change through association, 
w'e do not know'. But it is apparent that 
their converging perspectives move toward 
some approximation of the “structural- 
functional” viewpoint in certain types of 
cultural studies, institutional and organiza¬ 
tional analysis, and stKial psychological 
research. 

This suggests two “contradictory” trends. 
On the one hand, the professions are grow¬ 
ing farther apart as professions; on the 
other, there may be an increasing intel- 
lectual rapprochement. Apparently, while 
anthropologists and sociologists wish to be 
separate and equal, they are also becoming 
somewhat more inclined toward, or rather 


prepared for, intellectual communication 
and collaboration. One respondent com¬ 
ments: 

“I, for one, have never known the solution of 
any problem to be aided by deciding whether 
the problem fell within the field of anthro¬ 
pology or sociology, or economics or politics, 
etc., for that matter. In short, I think we waste 
an inordinate amount of time talking about 
such field distinctions. If we must have a label 
for our work, 1 would prefer some mutual and 
unpretentious term such as social analysis. None 
of us fin this department] hesitate to cut across 
ordinary field lines.” 

Where this wdll lead is not clear at the 
present time. Certainly, the rapprochement 
sets up important stresses in both anthro¬ 
pology and socioIf)gy; perhaps more so in 
the former, because of the distance betw'een 
the “avant-garde” view'point and that held 
by the representatives of “traditionalism” 
in archeology and physical anthropology. 
The “traditionalists” perhaps have good 
rea.son to feel that anthropology is “losing 
its soul,” because they have little to say 
to devotees of structural-functionalism and 
their explorations into clinical psychology, 
Parsonian institutional analysis, and the 
like. But the traits common to all of an¬ 
thropology and which give it its raison 
d’etre—perennial curiosity, the sen.se of the 
exotic, the universal image of man, and the 
method of “depictive integration”>-can sur¬ 
vive regardless of subjects and problems in 
its sub-fields. This ought to be understood 
by the “traditionalists” lest they confuse 
particular concerns and methods with the 
spirit of anthropology; and by the same 
token, the “avant-garde” ought to remem¬ 
ber that the historical and classificatory 
disciplines are important in signalling an¬ 
thropology's humanistic orientation. For a 
humanistic orientation is not and should 
not be a divisive factor; on the contrary, 
it is the bridge between the “historical” 
and the “scientific” components of anthro¬ 
pology, as well as among all of the social 
sciences. 
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